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In a paper on the early history of 
India, published some time ago in this 
magazine,t we commenced our obser- 
vations by referring to the indifference 
exhibited by the home public to all 
topics connected with our Asiatic em- 
pire ; and we did so, as we then stated, 
not because the circumstance was 
either striking or anomalous, but for 
the better reason of its practical im- 
portance. We could,” as we then 
expressed ourselves, ‘little hope for 
any marked improvement in the social 
condition of the natives of India, un- 
til the people of these countries had 
such an acquaintance with it, as that 
a public opinion could be formed on 
the subject, and was known to exist.” 
“Tt was only,” we added, * tosuch pres- 
sure from without that the difficulties 
which attend the promotion of Christi- 
anity in India—the main sanitary provi- 
sion for all its ills, spiritual, moral, and 
even industrial—would ever give way, 
and that one of the first steps towards 
the formation of this public opinion, 
was the diffusion of some knowledge 
of the history and statistics of the 
country.” In humble aid of this ob- 
ject we then took up our pen, and 
with like purpose we now resume it. 
In regard to the fact of ignorance of, 
and apathy to, Indian interests, we 
find our views corroborated by what 
we believe we are entitled to call the 
highest authority on such a point, the 
Times newspaper, which, in a leading 
article of two years’ later date—that 
is, on the 14th of June, 1847, dwells on 
the circumstance as a woeful truth, and 
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cites the saying of “one of our most 
accomplished writers and speakers, at 
this moment a member of her Majes- 
ty’s cabinet,” whom most of our read- 
ers will easily recognise as the able 
and eloquent Mr. Macaulay ; and who 
*‘ avowed his conviction that not one 
in ten of our most highly-educated 
gentlemen had the faintest conception 
of these incidents of British Indian 
history, which would correspond with 
the victories of Alfred, or the landing 
of the Conqueror, in our domestic 
annals.” 

We gladly admit that since the ap- 
pearance of our previous paper, this 
insensibility to Asiatic interests has 
been a good deal lessened. This is partly 
an effect, and one which we anticipated, 
of the rapid, regular, and frequent 
communication by what is miscalled 
the “ overland passage,” which passes 
over no land except the hand’s-breadth 
at Suez. This acknowledged improve- 
ment must, however, be most of all 
ascribed to the felt jeopardy to which 
our Indian empire was exposed by the 
unexpected aggression of the Sikhs. 
That taught us for, perhaps, the first 
time, deeply to appreciate the value of 
our imperial colony, and our views of 
interest were blended with nobler feel- 
ings in the triumphs which followed. 

Although India is immeasurably the 
most important of all our great depen- 
dencies, there is not another in regard 
to which we have an equal tendency 
to indifference. The philosophy of the 
cause of this appears to be, that it is 
the only one with which we are not 
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nationally identified by colonization. 
Every Englishman who goes there 
hopes to return; nobody loves to live 
there ; none settle; no one regards it 
as his home. Hence the lack of per- 
sonal interest in the country; and 
hence, again, the general coldness of 
which we have been complaining. The 
duties of all in office are performed 
faithfully and well; but they are per- 
formed as duties, and such sympathy 
as strangers feel is, like their con- 
nexion with the soil, temporary. We 
notice the defect, not for the purpose 
of disparaging our government of In- 
dia, which is, beyond all question, the 
best its nations have ever known—one 
which gives them that great element 
of social happiness, security of person 
and of property, and what we are dis- 
posed to regard as of almost equal 
importance, immunity from agitation. 
We notice the defect, not, we say, for 
the purpose of underrating the horrors 
of anarchy and terrors of misrule, 
from which our government has saved 
the people of India; or of depreciat- 
ing the higher degree of civilisation 
which it has been, to a great extent, 
the means of introducing ; but for the 
purpose of showing that to compen- 
sate for a defect which appears to be 
inherent in the nature of our con- 
nexion with India, we are bound the 
more carefully to consult her interests, 
and, as a means towards this, to make 
them more known, in various forms, 
through the press. Interest and pride 
seem alone to link us to India—interest 
in its rich resources—pride in the ho- 
nours we have won there. We long 
to be united to that country by a holier 
tie—by that good fecling which must 
arise from well-directed efforts to im- 
prove the condition and raise the cha- 
racter of its many peoples. Our hum- 
ble sphere is, to aid in making these 
known, and our first step an attempt 
to outline their history. 

The India trade was, from the ear- 
liest period, looked on in the West as 
the most magnificent of all commercial 
objects; and each European nation, 
as it rose in maritime importance, ‘as- 
pired to a participation in its golden 
fruits. It is characteristic of the ge- 
nius of Alfred, justly named the Great, 
that he endeavoured to direct the at- 
tention of our merchants to that line 
of traffic. He, as we are told by Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, sent, in the year 
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883, Sighelenus, Bishop of Sherburne, 
to India, under the pretext of making 
offerings at the shrine of St. Thomas, 
and the monk adds, that at the date of 
his chronicle, some of the commodi- 
ties which the bishop brought back 
were to been seen in the church at 
Sherburne. ‘The crusades, in later 
periods, made us somewhat better ac- 
quainted with the usages and produc- 
tions of the East ; but it was not until 
about the period of the Reformation, 
when, and much owing to that event, 
we were becoming a manufacturing 
people, that the expanding spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise began to exhibit it- 
self in vigorous efforts to extend our 
trade, and then intercourse with India 
became our first object. The earliest 
of these attempts was the voyage of 
Robert Thorne, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., in the year 1527, to discover a 
north-west passage to. India. Then 
followed the fatal voyage of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, who, with all his crew, 
perished on the coast of Lapland. 
This voyage was in search of a north- 
east passage, and was made in the 
reign of Edward VI., in whose time, 
and that of Elizabeth, others of a like 
character were repeatedly undertaken 
by such well-known navigators as the Ca- 
bots, Frobisher, Davis, Hudson; some 
to seek out a north-west, others a north- 
east passage to India. These intrepid 
mariners failed in finding for their 
country the short track to the gold of 
Cathay, or to the diamond mines of 
Golconda ; but they taught her a better 
service, in rendering her sons hardy 
and accomplished seamen. ‘The dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope, by 
Bartholomew Diez, in 1486, and the 
actual voyage made to India, by Vasca 
de Gamo, in 1498, revealed the long- 
sought-for course. We have, in our 
former paper, noticed the steps by 
which the Portuguese and the Dutch, 
availing themselves of this discovery, 
established their connexion with the 
East. It was not until Drake's cir- 
cumnavigation voyage that our Eng- 
lish merchants directed their attention 
to the course to India by the Cape. 
Drake, who had passed that promon- 
tory in fair weather, disrobed it of the 
terrors with which it had been invested 
by the Portuguese and Dutch ; and his 
voyage, which had given new impulse 
to the enterprise of our traders, was 
soon followed by an incident well caleu- 
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lated to stimulate their desire for gain 
—we mean the capture of some Por- 
tuguese Indiamen with immense trea- 
sure, and with papers affording infor- 
mation of greater value. Besides the 
details thus made known, there had 
been a good deal of knowledge 
on the subject of the Indian trade, 
collected by an association called 
the Levant Company, which had been 
for some years established, and which 
conveyed goods from Aleppo and Bag- 
dad, and thence by the Tigris to Ormus, 
on the Persian Gulf. This company 
succeeded in opening a very extensive 
intercourse with India; but the ex- 
penses of the transit were so great that 
the returns were not very lucrative. 
Encouraged by the hope of larger pro- 
fits, and prompted, as we have said, by 
the spirit of maritime enterprise, ves- 
sels were fitted out, and voyages made 
to India, some by government vessels, 
and some by vessels fitted out by indi- 
viduals. They, in all cases, partook 
of a piratical character, and their gains 
were usually enormous. Still the ha- 
zards were found to be too great for 
private capital, and an application, in 
consequence of this, having been made 
to Queen Elizabeth, she, in December, 
1600, granted to the petitioning mer- 
chants a charter, erecting them into a 
corporation, under the title of “ The 
Governors and Company of Merchants 
of London trading to the East Incies.” 
This charter gave them the privilege 
of exclusive trade; but the crown re- 
served to itself the right of resuming 
its grant, after a three years’ notice. 
The early intercourse of the company 
was with the Indian islands, and their 
chief station was at Bantam, in Java. 
They subsequently found it advan- 
tageous to open a trade with the con- 
tinent of India, which was first at- 
tempted at Surat, in 1609. The Por- 
tuguese, who were at that time in pos- 
session of the trade there, showed every 
disposition to oppose them; but they 
quailed before the determination of 
Sir Henry Middleton, who commanded 
the company’s ships. Our merchants 
soon made some character with the 
native traders, and gained no little in- 
fluence with the nabobs and princes of 
the country. 

On the [lth January, 1612, they 
obtained from the Emperor Jehang- 
hire a firman, authorising them to hold 
establishments in certain places along 
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the shores of his kingdom. Pursuant 
to this, they, in the course of that 
year, built a factory at Surat, and 
thus made their final settlement on 
the continent of India. This was in 
the reign of James I., who, about the 
same period, sent out Sir Thomas 
Roe as his ambassador to the court of 
the Great Mogul. This mission sup- 
plies us with a most interesting ac- 
count of the emperor, his court and 
country, but was not attended with 
any political advantages. Soon after 
this an incident occurred, which led 
our merchants to abandon their con- 
nexion with the Eastern Archipelago, 
and to direct all their attention to the 
trade with continental India. The 
naval power of the Portuguese was 
declining, and with it their influence 
in the East, but the Dutch were our 
active and powerful competitors. They 
were deeply jealous of our endeavours 
to share with them the lucrative trade 
of the Spice Islands, and evinced this 
feeling in an act which will for ever 
stain their annals—known as the 
massacre of Amboyna. They had in 
that island a strong fort, garrisoned 
with two hundred men, and there 
were eighteen Englishmen residing in 
the town engaged in trade. These 
they arrested altogether, with some few 
Japanese and one Portuguese, on the 
ground that they had conspired to 
seize the fort. The statement of the 
charge exhibits the improbability of its 
truth, and this is further heightened 
by the nature of what they called their 
evidence. Their first information was 
from one of their own Japanese sol- 
diers, and obtained by the application 
of torture. They then put all the 
prisoners to the rack. At first each 
of them denied any knowledge of such 
a plot, but the torture being again 
applied, they of course confessed all 
that their accusers wanted. When 
released from pain, they repeated their 
denial of the charge, but being tor- 
tured anew, were compelled to re- 
confess it. Nine of the English, in- 
cluding their captain, were put to 
death, their heads being cut off by a 
scimitar. They all declared their in- 
nocence in the most solemn manner. 
Nine Japanese and one Portuguese 
shared their fate, while the remaining 
Englishmen were pardoned. 

The account of this cruel proceeding 
excited, as might be expected, the 
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greatest indignation in England, and 
to increase it, the court of directors 
had a picture prepared, copied and 
circulated, representing the horrors of 
the scene. It was not, however, the 
interest of our government to go to 
war on the occasion, and negotiations 
were commenced, which were pro- 
tracted from 1623, the period of the 
transaction, until about 1654, in the 
time of Cromwell, when an adjustment 
took place. The immediate result 
was, however, what the Dutch no 
doubt anticipated—the abandonment of 
our intercourse with the Indian Archi- 
elago. Our merchants felt that they 

ad neither forces nor forts enough to 
protect a trade, and thus was this 
guilty act long attended with all the 
advantages which its originators had 
contemplated. 

Mill, whose prejudices often mar 
his work, assumes at times an air of 
impartiality, which is sadly misplaced. 
He endeavours on this occasion to 
excuse the Dutch, by suggesting that, 
biassed by self-interest, they may have 
believed their rivals guilty. The fan- 
ciful assumption of motives may pal- 
liate any crime ; but unhappily this is 
not the only proceeding which taints 
the colonial conduct of the Dutch. 
On the contrary, it is only character- 
istic of their selfish and cruel policy in 
the East. 

Partly in consequence of the loss of 
trade which ensued directly on this 
catastrophe, and partly from the large 
expense incurred by their contests 
with the Portuguese, the East India 
Company became at this time a good 
deal embarrassed ; and it was while 
their finances were thus deranged, 
that a circumstance took place, which 
led to their settlement in Bengal, and 
subsequently proved the main source 
of their prosperity. 

A physician, named Boughton, hav- 
ing been called on to attend the 
daughter of the Emperor Shah Je- 
haun, in a dangerous illness, was so 
fortunate as to cure her, and, in con- 
sequence, gained her father’s good- 
will, With generous feeling, he 
availed himself of this to advance the 
interests of his countrymen, and ob- 
tained for them the privilege of carry- 
ing on a free trade. The same gen- 
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tleman was equally successful at the 
court of the Nabob of Bengal, from 
whom he procured, in 1636, permis- 
sion for the company’s servants to 
erect a factory at Hoogley, on the so- 
named branch of the Ganges. Much 
about the same time a fort was erected 
at Madraspatam, on the Coromandel 
coast, where we had for some time pre- 
viously had depots. This new station 
was named Fort St. George ; and thus 
have we traced the commencements of 
our three presidencies, on the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts, and in Bengal. 
But the state of affairs in England 
precluded the company from availing 
themselves of these opening pros- 
pects, and during the civil wars their 
existence, as a corporation, was in 
peril. 

The India trade was in fact thrown 
open, for the five years which preceded 
1657, the date at which Cromwell 
renewed the privileges of the company. 
The effects of this free trade are very 
differently stated in works of the pe- 
riod; but the nearest guess we can 
make at the truth leads us to think 
that our merchants offered India 
goods at low prices, and extended 
their sales to almost every part of 
Europe, underselling the Dutch even 
in Amsterdam. In confirmation of 
this last fact, Sir John Malcolm cites 
a passage, in the “ Letters of Thur- 
loe,” Cromwell's secretary, to the 
effect that the merchants of Amster- 
dam, “having heard that the Lord 
Protector would dissolve the East 
India Company at London, and de- 
clare the navigation and commerce to 
the Indies,to be free and open, were 
greatly alarmed, as they considered 
such a measure would be ruinous to 
their own East India Company.”* 

The prospects of our own East 
India Company became more en- 
couraging under Charles II. and his 
brother James. The former renewed 
and extended their privileges, and 
made over to them the island of Bom- 
bay, which he had received as part of 
the portion of his queen, the Infanta 
of Portugal. James added the im- 
portant prerogatives of levying troops, 
holding courts-martial, and coining 
money. It is not, perhaps, to be won- 
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sometimes abused—that merchants 
with such prerogatives were too eager 
for gain—that factors, living in what 
was felt, from its distance, to be a new 
world, forgot their responsibility. In 
1665, Sir Edward Winter, governor 
of Madras, being superseded for undue 
practices, had the boldness to imprison 
the person who was sent out to succeed 
him, and actually held the government 
until 1668, when, by the special di- 
rection of the king, he resigned it. 
Sir John Child seized thirteen large 
ships at Surat, the property of mer- 
chants there, and sailed with his plun- 
der to Bombay, of which he was then 
governor. It appears, indeed, that 
this was effected with the knowledge 
of a sub-committee of the directors at 
home; but if this circumstance di- 
minishes the audacity of the act, it 
exhibits the morals of the company as 
of no very elevated order. Quite in 
agreement with this view are the sen- 
timents of the chief director, as ex- 
pressed in a letter to one who was 
appointed a judge in India. “I ex- 
pect,” says that autocratic trader, 
“that my will and orders shall be 
your rule, and not the laws of Eng- 
land, which are a heap of nonsense 
compiled by a number of country 
gentlemen, who hardly know how to 
govern their own families, much less 
the regulating companies and foreign 
commerce. Having now the power of 
condemning the company’s enemies, or 
such as shall be deemed so, particularly 
those that shall question the company’s 
power over all the British subjects in 
India, I expect my orders from time 
to time shall be obeyed and received 
as statute laws.” 

It was not, as our readers will easily 
believe, by conduct and _ principles 
such as these, that the East India 
Company advanced in power, but in 
despite of them. They incurred the 
dislike and the hostile feelings of the 
native princes, and Aurungzebe threat- 
ened to raze their factories to the 
ground. He seized Surat, sent a fleet 
to attack Bombay, and at the same 
time assailed them in other points. 
The servants of the company made 
the most abject submission, and the 
emperor, only looking on them as 
traders, and conceiving their com- 
merce to be of some importance to his 
subjects, forgave them. The enemies 
from whom the company had most to 
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dread at this time were the merchants 
of their own country, who interfered 
with their monopoly, and were known 
by the name of “ Interlopers.” Their 
profits were doubtless larger than 
those of the company, and they be- 
came so influential at home, that 
when, in 1698, the charter of the East 
India Company was brought under 
the consideration of parliament, they 
actually obtained for themselves the 
exclusive right! of trading with the 
East. This they acquired by offering 
to the government an advance on 
better terms than those proposed by 
the company. But the latter soon 
after got a new confirmation of their 
grant; and thus the nation had at the 
same time two East India Companies, 
each with privileges alike exclusive, 
granted by the crown and confirmed 
by the legislature, and both expending 
their gains in corrupting parliament, 
not only by purchasing seats, but also 
by directly bribing members of the 
lords and commons. Wearied by 
such expensive struggles, they at length 
combined their stock, under the char- 
ter given to the old company, on the 
5th September, 1598, and assumed 
the name under which they have ever 
since remained incorporated—* The 
United Company of Merchants Trad- 
ing to the East Indies.” The privi- 
leges of the united corporation were 
confirmed, and extended by an act of 
parliament, in 1708, and the general 
tranquillity which, a few years after- 
wards, ensued on the peace of Utrecht, 
was favourable to their interests. 

It was a little previously to these 
last dates that the company seems 
for the first time to have raised their 
views from trade to territory. In 
1689 they write out to their agents 
that revenue is for the future to en- 
gage their attention, as much as traf- 
fic ; that they wish to be “a nation in 
India,” and they cite with approval 
the example of the Dutch, who they 
say wrote to their governors ten para- 
graphs about tribute, for every one 
which concerned commerce. But as 
yet their views in this respect were of 
the humblest character; they only ex- 
tended to the acquisition of territory 
by purchase, and in this manner they 
became possessed of some districts on 
the Coromandel coasts, where they 
built Fort St. David; and the Nabob 
of Bengal, desiring to replenish his 
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exchequer, in order to enable him to 
sustain a war, the company succeeded 
in buying from him the zemirdarships 
of certain towns and districts, amongst 
which was that of Calcutta, where 
they erected Fort William, and which 


was, in 1707, declared to be the seat of 


a presidency. 
From the peace of Utrecht, until 
the recommencement of hostilities 


in Europe, embracing a period of 


more than thirty years, the company 
advanced in commercial prosperity. 
The date cf the war which then took 
place between England and France, 
1744, is a cardinal era in the history 
of our Asiatic realm; but before we 
attempt any narrative of its events, we 
must glance at the relations of the 
latter power with the East. 

In the reign of Louis XIV., and 
the year 1664, Colbert founded a 
French East India Cc ompany ; their 
capital was £625,000 ; their charter, 
pursuant to the views of the age, was 
a monopoly, with what were even at 
that time singular encouragements. 
They were to have not only an immu- 
nity from all taxes for fifty years, but 
the government bound itself to make 
good to them any loss they might sus- 
tain within the first ten. Their com- 
mencing efforts were made in Mad: Ag As- 
car, but their settlement was ill-chosen 
and unsuccessful. They afterwards, 
with better fortune, took possession of 
the islands of Ceane and Mascarenhas, 
and gave them respectively the names 
of Mauritius and Bourbon. In 1668 
they established a factory at Surat, 
and after failing in other places, they 
formed a station at Pondicherry. T his 
place, which was well fortified, be- 
came the centre of the French trade 
in India, and they acquired some ter- 
ritory around it; when, in 1744, 
Walpole was driven from power, and 
war took place between England and 
France, the French conceived the idea 
of destroying our settlements in India, 
and of extending their own influence. 
They had at this time some agents 
there of distinguished ability. One 
was M. de Labourdonnais, a native of 
Brittany, who, early in life, engaged in 
trade in India, and made there a con- 
siderable fortune. His talents at- 
tracted the attention of the viceroy of 
Goa, at whose suggestion he entered 
the service of the king of Portugal, 
and was for two years the agent of 










that government on the Coromandel 
coast. Returning to France, he was 
selected by his own government to 
form their new colonies in the isles of 
France and Bourbon, and by a wise 
and energetic administration he ad- 
vanced the resources and civilisation 
of those islands in a very remarkable 
manner. He made roads, constructed 
bridges, had the natives taught the 
most useful trades, extended and im- 
proved the cultivation of the coffee- 
plant, and introduced the culture of 
indigo and of the sugar-cane. The 
character he thus made, raised his in- 
fluence with the ministers at home, 
and on his return to Europe, in 1740, 

he suggested a plan whereby he should 
be prepared, on the first outbreak of 
hostilities, to attack and destroy the 
English settlements in the East, be- 
fore a fleet from Europe could arrive 
to support them. This we shall see 
he afterwards attempted. M. Dupleix, 
who was at this time governor of Pon- 
dicherry, and chief of the French in 
India, was also a remarkable man. 
He inherited from his father, who was 
a director of the French East India 
Company, a large fortune, which he 
greatly increased by successful specu- 
lations in the India trade. He was, in 
1720, sent out as first member of the 
council at Pondicherry; was after- 

wards made chief of the French sta- 
tion at Chandernagore, and having in 
these positions made known his public 
talents, he was appointed governor-in- 
chief at Pondicherry. He was bold, 

able, unscrupulous, and ambitious. 
Being largely engaged on his own ac- 
count in the internal trade of India, 
he became better acquainted with the 
politics and relations of that country 
than any other European of that period. 
These were the two most prominent 
Frenchmen in India when the war of 
the Austrian succession broke out, in 
1744. At this time France had un- 
doubtedly more influence in the East 
than England. Her East India Com- 
pany was to the full as wealthy, and 
she had besides extensive possessions 
in the Spice Islands. She could also 
command a larger military force, and 
had besides armed and disciplined the 
sepoys. It was, we may observe, 
from her that we learned the two 
main secrets of our successes in the 
East—the superiority of regular troops 
when employed against Asiatic hordes, 
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and the enrolment and maintenance of 
a sepoy force. When the intelligence 
that war had taken place in Europe 
reached Labourdonnais in the East, 
he found himself without the naval 
force which his government had pro- 
mised him; but, notwithstanding, he 
resolved to act on his own resources. 
He accordingly detained such vessels 
as touched at his island, manned them 
with sailors as well as he could, train- 
ing for this purpose even the natives 
of Madagascar ; and having thus pro- 
cured nine ships, and mustered a force 
of 1,100 Europeans, with some 400 
sepoys, and 300 Caffres, in addition 
to his seamen, he first attacked the 
English squadron of four ships and a 
frigate. Night terminated the action, 
but the English fleet sheered off, and 
disappeared from the coast. After 
looking out for it for some days, La- 
bourdonnais proceeded to Madras, 
which was at that time our chief station, 
and most important settlement on the 
continent of India. It afforded but 
indifferent means of defence, and its 
small garrison exhibited little heroism. 
They capitulated on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1746; and after having 
achieved this triumph without the loss 
of a man, Labourdonnais proceeded to 
Pondicherry. His reception there 
was far different from what he de- 
served. Dupleix, jealous of his success, 
maintained that he had exceeded his 
powers, refused to support him in his 
views, and compelled him to return to 
France, where he made such unfa- 
vourable representations of his con- 
duct that he was arrested, imprisoned 
in the Bastile for three years, and 
soon afterwards died. Freed by this 
unworthy conduct from all rivalry, 
Dupleix resolved to follow up the mea- 
sures of Labourdonnais, which were 
quite consonant to his own aspiring 
policy. He looked forward, first, to 
the destruction of the British settle- 
ments, and next to the establishment 
of a French dominion in India; and 
his ambition compelled us to adopt 
that line of action which has led to our 
acquisition of empire there. 

Dupleix, evading the terms of the 
capitulation of Madras, even exposed 
that place to plunder, carried off the 
governor and chief inhabitants, and 
paraded them as prisoners through 
the town of Pondicherry. Amongst 
the English, who now regarded them- 
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selves as absolved from their parole, 
given to Labourdonnais, was a young 
clerk, Robert Clive, whose yet humble 
name was soon to be known as fore- 
most of the Europeans in India. He 
escaped in the disguise of a Mus- 
sulman to Fort St. David. 

The Nabob of Arcot, who, when 
Pondicherry was, in the preceding 
year, threatened by our fleet, had, as 
prince of the province, interfered 
to save it, now thought proper to ex- 
tend a like protection to Madras, and 
accordingly he sent his son, with 
10,000 men, to expel the French and 
restore it to the English. This 
proved in its results one of the most 
important incidents in our history. 

The French had 1,200 soldiers, 
with some artillery, which they 
managed well; and with this small 
force they not only repelled the attack 
of the nabob’s troops, but following 
them for four miles, assailed them in 
their own position at Mount St. 
Thomas, and put them completely to 
the rout. 

The spell which upheld the Ma- 
hommedan power in India was for 
ever broken; the Europeans saw in 
the superiority of their discipline, and 
their well-served artillery, the secret 
of their strength, and were not slow 
in. availing themselves of the dis- 
covery. 

Dupleix next assailed Fort St. 
David, and while before it, had the 
address to gain over to his interests 
the Nabob of Arcot, who was now 
impressed with a high idea of the 
prowess of the French troops. Fort 
St. David was, however, soon re- 
lieved by the appearance of an English 
fleet before it, consisting of nine sail of 
the line, and having on board a body 
of 1,400 soldiers, making the largest 
European force then in [ndia. This 
circumstance quite changed the aspect 
of affairs. Pondicherry was besieged 
by the English; but their arrange- 
ments were ineffective, the sickly 
season set in, and they were compelled 
to abandon the attempt. Dupleix 
claimed our failure as a triumph, 
and by his artful representations raised 
his reputation with the native princes. 

Such was the state of things in 
1749, when the news arrived in India 
that the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
was signed, and that Madras was, by 
one of its conditions, restored to the 
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English. Except in this last particu- 
lar, this celebrated treaty had but little 
influence inthe East. The Europeans, 
now aware of the weakness of the na- 
tive powers, began to interfere in their 
politics, with a view to the extension 
of their own influence ; and the bril- 
liant successes of Dupleix seemed likely 
to establish a French dominion in 
Southern India. This country was at 
the moment on the eve of a civil war, 
arising out of disputed successions to 
its two chief kingdoms—the Carnatic 
and the Deccan—and Dupleix con- 
ceived, that by aiding the stronger 
claimants to each, he would gain not 
only wealth, territory, and privileges 
for his country, but eventually estab- 
lish its ascendancy in India. The 
right of succession in the Asiatic dy- 
nasties was never much regulated by 
the principle of primogeniture. Might 
and management were its more pre- 
vailing laws, and this was especially 
the case in India at the period to 
which we are referring. Mirzapha 
Jung who claimed the sovereignty of 
the Deccan, and Chunda Saheb, who 
aspired to be nabob of the Carnatic, 
were not either of them the actual 
possessors of, or the rightful heirs to, 
these thrones. They came forward, 
however, with large forces, and the 
French determined to assist them. 
These Asiatic princes combining, 
formed an army of 40,000 men, and 
Dupleix sent M. d’Autenil, with 2,300 
disciplined soldiers, to join them—of 
this last body 400 were Europeans, 
the rest sepoys. In their first en- 
counter with the army of the reigning 
nabob of the Carnatic, consisting of 
20,000 men, with a strong field of 
artillery, the French proposed, with 
their own small force, to storm their 
line. They were twice repulsed, but 
their accustomed valour, stimulated 
by the fact that they were fighting in 
the sight of three armies, was at length 
triumphant, and the nabob of the 
Carnatic was amongst the slain. The 
conquerors took possession of Arcot, 
and the son of the late nabob applied 
to the English for aid. 

His offers were of the most alluring 
character; but the British officers 
conceived they had no authority to in- 
terfere, and though they viewed with 
jealousy the growing influence of their 
European rivals, they were unwilling 
to engage inopen war. The French 
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interest was thus for a time paramount 
in the Carnatic. Dupleix shared 
largely in the tribute collected by his 
allies, and assumed the state and cir- 
cumstance of an eastern prince. He 
was, however, soon called to exhibit 
his energy and resources in contend- 
ing with reverses. A claimant for 
the sovereignty of the Deccan appeared 
in arms, backed by a numerous host. 
This was Nazir Jung, who was ac- 
cepted by the Mogul court as the legiti- 
mate heir, and was now marching to 
the frontier of the Carnatic with a 
force of about 300,000 men, inclu- 
ding 30,000 Mahratta cavalry. 

Seeing that he was acknowledged 
and supported by the Emperor of 
Delhi, the English, who had been long 
anxious to take the field against the 
French, joined his standard. Their 
force, which wascommanded by Major 
Laurence, consisted of 700 soldiers. 
Dupleix made every effort to aid 
and prepare his allies. He supplied 
them with a loan of £50,000, in- 
creased the French contingent, and 
opened negotiations with some Affghan 
chiefs who were in the army of Nazir, 
and who seemed disposed to dethrone 
him. 

When the two great hosts came 
into view, and appeared to be ready 
for the fight, Major Lawrence, who had 
become aware of the weakness and 
want of discipline of his ally, and who 
was well acquainted with the better 
preparations of their enemy, suggested 
to Nazir to avoid a combat. 

This was a course which that haugh- 
ty prince thought it unbecoming his 
honour to adopt, and he would proba- 
bly have been routed, but for a circum- 
stance wholly unexpected by both 
parties—that was, a mutiny amongst 
the French officers. A number of 
them resigned their commissions, 
because certain demands which they 
hadmade were not conceded; and 
D’Auteil, their commander, having 
vainly endeavoured to recall them to 
their duty, retired with his division to 
Pondicherry. Thus deprived of their 
best arm, the forces of Chunda 
Sahib, the French nominee of the 
Carnatic, and of Mirzapha Jung, 
Nizam, or king of the Deccan, be- 
came disbanded. The former of 
these princes took refuge in Pondi- 
cherry, while the latter surrendered 
to his opponent, and was thrown into 
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prison. Desperate as was now his 
condition, Dupleix did not despair. 
He succeeded in negotiating a con- 
spiracy in the army of Nazir—restored 
order amongst his own troops; and 
surprising the Moguls at midnight, 
put great numbers of them to the 
sword, Meanwhile, Major Lawrence, 
conceiving that his experience was 
not appreciated by Nazir, or his advice 
attended to, too hastily withdrew his 
contingent ; and the French, pursuing 
their advantages, took Gingee, the 
strongest fortress in the Carnatic. 
They had yet agreater triumph. The 
Affghans, whose disaffection Dupleix 
had beeen encouraging, now made 
known to him that they were ripe for 
revolt, and M. Latouche, a dis- 
tinguished officer who wasin command 
of the French, was directed to act 
with them against the camp of Nazir 
Jung. In the well-fought conflict 
which followed, Nazir was slain, and 
Mirzapha led forth from prison, and 
exchanging his irons for a crown, 
was again installed as sovereign of the 
Deccan. 

Chunda Sahib was likewise re- 
stored to power as prince of the 
Carnatic, or Nabob of Arcot, the 
title by which he was better known. 
The French influence was then tri- 
umphant in the East, and their ambi- 
tious views werelikely toexpand to the 
utter ruinof the British interest, were 
it not for the heroism and genius of 
Clive, whose first great achievement 
we have nextto notice. As, however, 
he is most justly regarded as the 
founder of our Asiatic empire, and 
as its progress during many years is 
intimately connected with his personal 
history, we think it well worth while 
to notice some few of the incidents of 
his earlier life, and especially such as 
elucidate his character. 

Robert Clive was born at the 
manor-house of Styche, near Market- 
Drayton, in Shropshire, on the 29th of 
September, 1725. His father was 
Richard Clive, an attorney, and pos- 
sessor of the small estateof Styche, of 
which we find his family were pro- 
prietors so far back as in the reign of 
Henry If. His mother was a Miss 
Gaskill of Manchester. Robert was 
the eldest of thirteen children, six 
sons and seven daughters, and was 
sent, before he was three years old, to 
be brought up by a maternal aunt, 
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who was married to a gentleman 
named Bayley, of Hope Hall, Man- 
chester. Whatever was the reason 
for this arrangement, he appears to 
have been treated at Hope-Hall with 
kindness, and to have always looked 
back to that scene of his childhood 
with affectionate remembrance. He 
wasof a wayward and impetuous tem- 
per, and early showed the boldness of 
his character. Writing of him in his 
seventh year, Mr. Bayley describes 
him as “ beyond measure addicted to 
fighting,” and speaks of his desire “ to 
suppress the hero,” that he may 
“bring forward the more valuable 
qualities of meekness, benevolence, 
and patience.” This temperament was 
not improved by the nature of his 
education, which was desultory, caught 
up at different schools, at all of which, 
however, he gained a character for 
intrepidity. 


“Tt is told of him at Market- 
Drayton,” says Mr. Gleig, ‘‘ that 
for the purpose of getting a smooth 
stone out of a _ water-spout, with 
which to make ducks and drakes, he as- 
cended to the top of the church-tower, 
and let himself down on the parapet- 
wall, to the distance of at least three 
feet. He is described as putting him- 
self at the head of all the good-for-no- 
thing lads in the same town, and aftera 
series of petty outrages on the trades- 
people, compelling them to pay a sort 
of black-mail, as the price of the dis- 
continuance of the nuisance. Finally, 
his determination of purpose was shown, 
when, on the breaking down of a mount 
of turf, by means of which his banditti 
were labouring to turn a dirty water- 
course into the shop-door of an ob- 
noxious dealer, he threw himselfinto the 
gutter, and filled the breach with his body 
till his companions were ina condition 
more effectually to repair the damage.” 


These are no hopeful exploits, but 
they may indicate the energy which he 


afterwards displayed. Young Robert 
was destined by his father for his own 
profession; but seeing that it was ill- 
suited to his irregular and unsettled 
spirit, he succeeded in obtaining for 
him something more nearly congenial, 
in a writership in the service of the 
East India Company. This was not, 
at that period, very difficult to obtain, 
and indeed was no great prize. The 
junior clerks were hard-worked and 
badly paid, and much tempted to get 
into debt. In the year 1743, and the 
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eighteenth of his age, Robert Clive 
embarked for Madras. The ship in 
which he sailed was ill-found, and was 
detained some months in the Brazils, 
during which time he applied himself 
to gain a knowledge of the Portuguese 
language. He thus did not reach In- 
dia until 1744, and the consequence of 
the protracted voyage was, that he had 
expended all his money, and was 
obliged to borrow, and at a rate of 
interest which irritated and distressed 
him. He was at this time wayward 
and improvident, and it is therefore no 
wonder that we find him liable to pa- 
roxysms of extreme despondency. It 
is said that in one of these he attempt- 
ed suicide. The circumstance is re- 
ferred to by Boswell and Johnson ; 
and the story, as given by Mr. Gleig, 
is this :— 


**One day he withdrew to his own 
room in Writers’ Buildings, and there 
shut himself up. An hour or two after- 
wards one of his companions knocked at 
the door, and was admitted. He found 
Clive seated in a remote corner of the 
apartment, with a table near him, on 
which lay a pistol. ‘ Take it and fire it 
over the window,’ said Clive, pointing 
to the weapon. His friend didso; and 
no sooner was the report heard, than 
Clive, springing from his seat, exclaim- 
ed—‘ I feel that I am reserved for some 
end or another. I twice snapped that 
pistol at my own head, and it would not 
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go off! 

Mr. Gleig gives the anecdote as 
apocryphal ; but we are inclined alto- 
gether to disbelieve it. It is impro- 
bable that a pistol which, when twice 
snapped, missed fire, should go off at 
last ; but what is more material, and 
to us decisive, is, that though fond 
of referring to the occurrences of 
his early life in India, Lord Clive was 
never known to mention this circum- 
stance. Moody and improvident as 
he then was, with bad habits, and 
without religion, we do not believe 
that he ever contemplated that crime. 
The following incident rests on better 
grounds, and is more characteristic. 
It took place when he fled, as we for- 
merly mentioned, from Madras to Fort 
St. David :— 


‘* For some time after his arrival in 
the latter place, Clive appears to have 
led a life of unprofitable idleness. His 
services were not required in a factory 
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already overstocked with clerks, whom 
the progress of hostilities compelled, in a 
great measure, to suspend their com- 
mercial undertakings; and he sought 
sometimes at the gaming-table that es- 
cape from dejection which he could not 
find either in study, or in the duties of 
his station. It happened upon a certain 
occasion that two officers, with whom 
he had been engaged in play, were de- 

tected in the act of cheating. They had 
won considerable sums of money from 
various persons present, and among the 
rest from Clive; but he having satisfied 
himself of the nature of their proceed- 
ings, refused to pay. A quarrel ensued, 
and one of them demanded satisfaction. 
The combatants met without seconds 
to settle the dispute, and Clive, having 
the first fire, delivered it to no purpose, 
and stood at the mercy of his adversary. 
The latter walking up, presented his 
pistol at Clive’s head, and desired him 
to ask his life. This was done without 
hesitation ; but when the other went to 
demand an apology, and the retractation 
of the charge of cheating, Clive refused 
to give either. 

**¢ Then I will shoot you,’ exclaimed 
the bully. 

** * Shoot, and be d—d!’ replied Clive. 
‘I said you cheated ; I say so still, and I 
will never pay you.’ 

“The officer, declaring the young 
man to be mad, threw away his weapon, 
and there the matter ended; for Clive, 
when urged to bring the whole case un- 
der the cognizance of the authorities, 
declined to do so, and religiously ab- 
stained from referring, even in private 
society, to the behaviour of his late op- 
ponent at cards. 

***T will not do him an injury on any 
account,’ was hisanswer. ‘I will never 
pay what he unfairly won; but he has 
given me my life, and from me he shall 
take no hurt under any circumstances. 


—Gleig’s Life of Clive, p- 10. 


While at St. David’s, Clive volun- 
teered his services in the defence of 
that fort, and the character he was 
making for intrepidity, no doubt as- 
sisted him in exchanging his writership 
for a commission in the army, which 
he obtained early in the year 1747. 
He was from that moment almost con- 
stantly employed in active duties, and 
gained on several occasions the marked 
approbation of his commanders, espe- 
cially at the attack on a fort named 
Devi Cottah, where he was appointed 
to lead the forlorn hope. 

We now resume our general narra- 
tive, and, at the same time, reach the 
period of an exploit which gave cele- 
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brity to the name of Clive, and formed 
an“epoch in the history of British 
India. 

Chunda Sahib, Nabob of Arcot, 
aided by the French, was laying siege 
to Trichinopoly, the only stronghold 
in the Carnatic which was now left to 
our faithful friend Mohammed Ali; 
and in order to make a diversion in his 
favour, Clive conceived the plan of at- 
tacking Arcot, the nabob’s capital. 
The force at his disposal was so small, 
that this attempt at a diversion appear- 
ed to be too daring ; but as it afforded 
something like hope for their parting 
cause, it was adopted. We transcribe 
from Mr. Gleig’s book a short descrip- 
tion of the place :— 


“ Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, 
at the period when the Carnatic formed 
a separate province of the Souhbadarry 
of the Deccan, stands upon the left bank 
of the river Palar, and, like most other 
Indian cities of similar importance, con- 
sists of a pettah, or tower, and a citadel. 
The present city is of modern growth, 
having been built by the Mahommedans 
in 1716, on or near the site of the Sora- 
mundalum of Ptolemy. 
which the outlines still remain, was ac- 
counted, even in the middle of the last 
century, a place of no great strength. 
It had the defect, not uncommon in 
eastern fortresses, of being surrounded 
on all sides by the town, of which the 
houses came up to the glacis, and com- 
manded the ramparts. It was very ex- 
tensive, too, measuring upwards ofa 
mile in circumference ; and of the towers 
which flanked the defences at intervals, 
several were in ruins, while the remain- 
der were so circumscribed in their di- 
mensions, as not to admit of more than 
a single piece of ordnance being mount- 
edoneach. The walls, badly built at 
the first, were already loose, and por- 
tions had fallen down; the ramparts 
were too narrow to accommodate a 
field-piece in action; a low and slight 
parapet imperfectly screened them ; 
and the ditch, beside being more or less 
choked up, had a space of ten feet be- 
tween it and the bottom of the counter- 
scarp, intended, without doubt, for a 
Jfausse braye, but left unfinished. Fi- 
nally, the two gates by which the for- 
tress communicated with the town, were 
placed in clumsy covered-ways, which 
projected at least forty feet beyond the 
walls, and opened upon causeways or 
mounds run through the ditch, without 
any cut or opening for the span of a 
drawbridge having been let into them. 

‘In this place, of which the popula- 
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tion might be estimated at a hundred 
thousand or more, the nabobs of the 
Carnatic were accustomed to hold their 
court. They inhabited a gorgeous pa- 
lace, and looked round from it upon 
streets, narrow as those of eastern 
towns generally are, but built with con- 
siderable regularity. The bazaars or 
market-places were good, and well sup- 
plied; and a manufactory of cloth, be- 
sides giving employment to a portion of 
the inhabitants, brought in a consider- 
able revenue to the viceregal treasury. 
All these had fallen into the hands of 
Chunda Sahib, immediately after the 
battle which cost Annas-u-deer his life, 
and the place was occupied by a garri- 
son of his troops, of which the strength 
was represented as amounting to ele- 
ven hundred men.”—Gleig’s Life of 
Clive, pp. 33-4. 


On the 26th of August, 1751, Clive 
left Madras to assail this celebrated 
city. His force consisted of two hun- 
dred European solders, three hundred 
sepoys, and an artillery train of three 
light field-pieces. As they approached 
Arcot, they encountered a fearful 
storm, and the spies from the town 
seeing them advance in order through 
it, returned in terror, and made an 
exaggerated report of their strength. 
The Mahommedan governor, in con- 
sequence, evacuated the citadel, and 
the English marched into it. Arcot was 
thus won; but the greater difficulty 
remained of defending it against the 
large force which Clive knew would 
be sent to retake it. He accordingly 
made instant preparations to resist a 
siege. He sent to Madras for two 
18-pounders, availed himself of light 
cannon which he found in the place, 
laid in provisions, and repaired the de- 
fences as best he could. During all 
this time, he was exposed to con- 
stant attacks from the Mahommedan 
force, which, thouzh it had evacuated 
the town, had taken up a good posi- 
tion in the neighbourhood, and was 
considerably increased. When the 
guns, for which he had sent to Ma- 
dras, were on their way, Clive learned 
that the enemy were watching in a 
large body to take them, and he ac- 
cordingly despatched for their protec- 
tion his whole force, excepting only 
thirty Europeans and fifty sepoys, re- 
served to guard the fort. Apprised 
of his condition, the Moguls, instead of 
attacking the guns, assailed the cita- 
del, but Clive, with his small garrison, 
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made so bold a defence, that he beat 
them off, and at daylight on the fol- 
lowing morning had the happiness to 
see his troops returning with the guns 
and stores. 

The occupation of Arcot operated 
precisely as Clive had anticipated. 
The nabob detached a large force from 
before Trichinopoly, and his son, Ra- 
jah Sahib, approached with ten thou- 
sand men, of whom one hundred and 
fifty were French soldiers, to regain 
his father’s capital :— 


‘“* For fifty days he pressed the siege 
with all the vigour of which an Indian 
general was capable. A constant fire 
of musketry from the houses on the 
glacis swept the ramparts, Heavy guns 
battered in the breach, until they brought 
down a wide extent of wall, and the 
utmost vigilance was exerted in order 
to prevent supplies of provisions from 
being conveyed into the place. Clive, 
on his part, was indefatigable, and the 
devoted courage of his handful of troops 
passes all praise. Indeed here, as, in 
our own time, in the noble defence of 
Jellalabad, European and native rivalled 
each other in heroism and endurance. 
It was during the height of this siege 
that an instance of self-devotion on the 
part of the native soldiers occurred, of 
which the memory can never fade away. 
The stock of rice beginning to fail, the 
sepoys waited upon Clive, and besought 
him that he would restrict his issues to 
their European comrades. All that they 
desired, or, indeed, would accept, was 
the water in which the grain had been 
boiled ; and upon this thin gruel they 
sustained the labours of the siege for 
many days.” — Gleig’s Life of Clive, 
p. 36. 


An offer was made to Clive, of a 
large sum, if he would surrender the 
town; but this was rejected with scorn. 
The besieged, too, made several bold 
sallies, and though some lives were 
sacrificed, which could ill be spared, 
the spirit of our soldiers was sustained, 
and the natives were impressed with a 
high idea of their valour. There 
was a Mahratta chief named Morari 
Rou, who, with six thousand horse, 
was hovering on the frontiers of the 
Carnatic, waiting the issue of the 
siege of Trichinopoly, to see which 
side he would take. Clive contrived 
to communicate with him, and, struck 
with admiration of the English, the 
Mabratta agreed to assist them ; and 
his standards were soon seen from the 
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towers. Rajah Sahib had thus no 
course but to attempt to take the place 
by storm, and his assault is well de- 


scribed by Mr. Gleig :— 


“The 14th of November is a day 
kept holy by the worshippers of Mo- 
hammed, in honour of the murder of 
the brothers, Hassar and Hossur,two of 
the most illustrious of the saints and mar- 
tyrs in their calendar. ‘The festival is 
observed in Hindostan with an exceed- 
ing fervour, the devotees deepening the 
sentiment by the free use of bang, an 
intoxicating drug, of which one of the 
effects is either to stupify altogether, or 
to inflame the individual who is under 
its influence into madness. Rajah Sahib 
fixed this day for his final assault on the 
citadel of Arcot, in the well-grounded 
conviction that numbers who, under or- 
dinary circumstances, might have done 
their duty, and no more, would, when 
inspired by the combined influence of 
religious zeal and intoxication, force 
their way through all opposition, or pe- 
rish in the attempt. He could not, how- 
ever, conceal his purpose from Clive, 
who made every necessary disposition to 
thwart it, and who lay down to rest 
only after he had seen that all was in 
readiness for the storm. It came with 
the dawn of the morning, and lasted in 
its fury about an hour. Four columns 
advanced to the attack of four different 
points, two assailing the breaches, two 
endeavouring to force open the gates. 
The latter process they attempted by 
driving before them elephants, having 
their foreheads covered with plates of 
iron ; the former they executed, some by 
passing over the ruins which choked the 
ditch, others endeavouring to cross 
where the water was deep, upon a raft. 
The elephants, galled by the musketry 
of the garrison, turned round, and tram- 
pled upon their own people. The assail- 
ants who endeavoured to clamber over 
the fallen masses of rubbish, were cut 
down by discharges from behind the pa- 
rapet; and Clive, directing with his 
own hand a field-piece at the raft, 
cleared it in a moment. In a word, the 
enemy was repulsed at every point, in 
spite of the frantic efforts of those who 
led them, and drew off, leaving not fewer 
than four hundred dead bodies in the 
ditch, or scattered over the piece of 
ground which interposed between it and 
the bottom of the wall. 

**Clive’s loss in this encounter was 
very trifling. It amounted to no more 
than five or six men; and well was it 
for him that the casualties did not prove 
more serious. His corps, originally 
small, had become so reduced by hard 
service, that there remained to meet this 
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final assault no more than eighty Euro- 
pean and one hundred and twenty sepoy 
soldiers ; while the whole of his officers, 
with but a solitary exception, were 
laced hors de combat. Perhaps, too, 
he had reason to be thankful that the 
enemy, discouraged by the extent of 
their losses, and fearful of an attack 
from the Mahrattas in their rear, did 
not renew the attempt. They continued, 
however, throughout the day, and until 
the night was far advanced, to harass 
him with a constant musketry-fire from 
the houses, which they intermitted only 
for an hour or two, in order to bury 
their dead. But this suddenly ceased 
about one or two o’clock in the morning 
of the 15th, when intelligence came in 
that they had retreated; and a patrol 
sent out to ascertain whether the case 
were so, brought back a report that not 
a man remained in the town.”—Jbid, 
pp. 37-8, 


The immediate results of this 
achievement were of the greatest im- 
portance. It established the reputa- 
tion of the English, attached to their 
interests many of the wavering native 
princes, and led to the rapid overthrow 
of the French power in the Carnatic. 
On the evening of his triumph, Clive 
received a reinforcement from Madras, 
and, aided by the Mahrattas, he lost 
no time in following the enemy, whom 
he again defeated at Arnee. The 
French contingents suffered severely 
in that battle ; and a regiment of se- 
poys, six hundred strong, who were 
in their service, deserted with their 
arms, and joined Clive. The Ma- 
hommedan Governor of Arnee also 
joined him, with the force under his 
command. Other successes followed 
with, as it seemed, hardly the inter- 
vention of a halt. Clive also levelled 
to the ground a column which Dupleix 
had erected, commemorative of the 
foundation of the French empire in the 
East, together with a town which he had 
built around it, and called by his name. 
He then advanced to the relief of Tri- 
chinopoly, and aided his superior offi- 
cer, Major Lawrence, in delivering it 
from a long blockade. M. Law, the 
French engineer, who directed the 
siege, retired with the force under his 
command; but, being pursued, was, 
after some skirmishing, compelled to 
capitulate. On one of these last oc- 
casions, when attacked at night, in the 
village of Samiaveram, Clive had more 
than a single escape. The French, 
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in making the attack, had placed in 
their van forty English deserters, who 
answered the challenge of the English 
sentries, and thus took them by sur- 
prise. As Clive sprang from his mat- 
tress, a musket-ball struck the chest 
on which he lay ; and at the close of 
the affair, one of the deserters, while 
speaking about submission, “ fired at 
him,” says Mr. Gleig, “and killed two 
non-commissioned officers, on whose 
shoulders he leant, loss of blood hav- 
ing rendered him unable to stand up- 
right.” 

It is to the honour of Dupleix, that 
amidst these sore disasters he did not 
despair. His great ally, Chunda Sahib 
had perished ; the European force, on 
which he most relied, was gone; and 
he was deprived of almost every strong- 
hold which he had possessed in the 
Carnatic. Still he was not without 
resources, and he availed himself of 
them with admirable ability. He had 
one friend, and he was well acquainted 
with the courts and politics of India. 
It is true that the new Nabob of the 
Carnatic was the nominee of the Eng- 
lish ; but the ruling prince of the Dec- 
can had gained his throne by means of 
the courage and military skill of M. 
Bussy, the agent of Dupleix, by whose 
influence he was now altogether sway- 
ed. Dupleix made every effort to in- 
duce the Soubahdur of the Deccan, as 
this prince was called, to dethrone the 
new-made nabob of the Carnatic, who 
had been heretofore regarded as his 
dependent. He also freely expended 
his private fortune in intriguing with 
our allies; and it accordingly became 
known that he was likely to re-appear 
with fresh vigour in the field. When 
this intelligence was conveyed to Eu- 
rope, the rival companies both express- 
ed extreme aversion to the renewal of 
awar. Their commercial profits had 
woefully decreased; and, as in com- 
parison with this, they cared little for 
territory or renown, they anxiously 
applied to their respective governments 
to have an arrangement concluded 
which should secure them peace. In 
consequence of this, a negotiation was 
entered on, and the result was, that 
Dupleix was superseded, and a treaty 
signed which was most advantageous 
to the English. This abrupt and un- 
looked-for termination of all his ambi- 
tious hopes was rendered the more 
galling to Dupleix, by his reception in 
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France. He received little acknow- 
ledgment for his stupendous exertions, 
and no remuneration for his large per- 
sonal losses, It appeared, by his ac- 
counts, that he had advanced about 
£400,000 sterling during the war, be- 
ing partly his own money, and partly 
funds borrowed from the French mer- 
chants of Pondicherry, on his bonds. 
This the French East India Company 
refused to pay, on the ground that he 
had exceeded his authority ; and when 
he commenced a lawsuit to enforce his 
rights, the ministry interfered, quashed 
the proceedings in the king’s name, 
and awarded to him the iniquitous 
satisfaction of letters of protection 
against his creditors. He lived for 
a while in retirement, and died unno- 
ticed. Such was the career of Dupleix, 
the ablest of the French in India ; and 
it brings painfully but forcibly to our 
mind, that of our own Asiatic states- 
man, Hastings, whom he resembled in 
the largeness of his views, in self-sa- 
crifice and energetic zeal, and, we 
blush to say it, in the character of his 
fate. 

The affairs of the company in India 
being now regarded as in a highly 
prosperous condition, Clive returned 
to England,* where, though he had 
but the rank of captain, and had not 
yet attained his twenty-eighth year, he 
was received with public honours, en- 
tertained at corporation dinners, and 
presented by the court of directors 
with a diamond-hilted sword, which, 
with a becoming modesty he declined 
to accept, until his senior officer, the 
veteran Lawrence, had received an- 
other. He had amassed a considerable 
fortune,t but he embarked in an elec- 
tion contest, and his habits were in 
other respects so expensive, that he 
would in all probability have been soon 
embarrassed, were it not that, after 
an interval of two years, he was called 
on to return to India. War had 
again broken out between France and 
England, and the former, repining at 
the advantages she had lost, was de- 
termined to encourage and support her 
agents in their efforts to restore and 
extend her influence in the East. The 
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English, too, had a more immediate, 
and a still more formidable enemy, in a 
first-rate native power, the Nabob of 
Bengal. Under these circumstances, 
Clive was given the commission of a 
lieutenant-colonel by the Crown, and 
appointed to the command of an artil- 
lery and infantry force, with which 
he embarked for India in 1755. His 
orders were to act, in the first place, 
against the French in the Deccan, but 
soon after his arrival he was compelled 
to proceed to Bengal, to avenge one 
of the foulest acts of cruelty which 
ever stained the annals of mankind, 
and which, it is well to remark, led 
almost directly to the establishment of 
our dominion in India. 

The Carnatic had hitherto been the 
theatre of our Eastern conflicts; the 
scene was now to change to Bengal, 
the richest, most populous, and most 
powerful of all the subdivisions of the 
Mogul empire. Suraj-u-Doulah, the 
young nabob of that province, was 
rash, ignorant, and unfeeling. He 
threatened to extirpate the English, 
and thought that it would be as easy 
to accomplish as to express his wish, 
“ For,” said he, “there are not ten 
thousand men in all Europe, and how 
can they retaliate?” On some pretext 
for being displeased, this prince moved 
his powerful army towards Calcutta, 
and as he approached the gates, the 
governor, the few military, and all 
who could, fled to the ships in terror, 
a terror not unfounded. When the 
last boat had pushed off, the nabob’s 
troops were entering the town, and 
there were still one hundred and nine- 
ty Europeans who had no means of 
escape. These took refuge in the 
fort, where they were assailed by the 
nabob’s troops, to whom, after a gal- 
lant but vain defence, they were com- 
pelled to surrender. Their number 
was now reduced to one hundred and 
forty-six, and, as the evening drew on, 
the guards marched them to a small 
chamber, which had served as the pri- 
son of the fortress, and was called the 
blach-hole. It was a room eighteen 
feet by fourteen, ill-ventilated by two 
small windows, which were barred 


* He had just before married, in Madras, Miss Margaret Maskelyne, a sister of 


the celebrated astronomer-royal. 


¢ His first application of it was to pay off a mortgage, which pressed heayily on 


his father’s property. 
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with iron, and which opened into a 
verandah. Mr. Holwell, who was a 
member of council, and the chief of the 
English there, remonstrated against 
the cruelty of forcing them into so 
small an apartment, but the officer of 
the guard threatened to cut down any 
man who refused to enter, and the 
prisoners, seeing that it was useless to 
resist, suffered themselves to be packed 
in, which being done with difficulty, 
the door was locked. The night was 
the 19th of June, and was even more 
sultry than is usual at that time of the 
year there. Many of the prisoners 
were suffering from their wounds— 
some others, soldiers, were inflamed 
with arrack, which they had been 
drinking in the fort. The horrors all 
endured are too dreadful to be detailed. 
They tried to burst the door, and seek 
relief from the scimitars of the guards. 
Mr. Holwell offered one of the inferior 
officers, who showed some sympathy 
for their fate, 1,000 rupees, if he could 
get them distributed into two apart- 
ments. He went to try; but on his 
return said, that the nabob was asleep, 
and that no change could be made. 
The sum was now doubled, and he 
tried again, but returning, he said that 
nothing could be done, that the nabob 
was still asleep, and that nobody could 
dare to waken him. There was now 
no hope. The air was pestilential, 
some were suffocated, others were 
trampled to death, and there was a 
frantic struggle to get near the win- 
dows. The officer who had been be- 
fore appealed to, forced in some skins 
of water through the bars, but this 
seemed only to increase their misery. 
The contests for the liquid were fear- 
ful; and the soldiers without, with a 
demon feeling, held up lights to see 
and enjoy the gestures of the combat- 
ants. Some sought, by incentives, to 
tempt the guards to fire upon them ; 
others were raving mad; and midst 
this wailing scene, the only cry that was 
not one of horror, was that of prayer. 
At two o'clock, only fifty were alive ; 
and when Sarajah awoke, at six in the 
morning, and gave orders for the door 
to be opened, only twenty-three were 
taken out alive, ghastly and insensible. 

It is said that the nabob did not ac- 
tually mean to cause so dreadful a ca- 
tastrophe. Possibly he did not much 
consider all the horrors which would 
follow ; but it is quite plain that he 
VOL. XXXII.—NO,. CXCII. 
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gave the order for imprisonment; for 
when he awoke in the morning, his 
first question had reference to the 
sufferers, inquiring in what condition 
they were ; and even then his hardened 
indifference to their fate showed his 
cruelty. When Mr. Holwell, who 
was one of the survivors, was brought 
into his presence, weak and scarcely 
sensible, he expressed no regret for 
his sufferings, no sorrow for those who 
had perished, but proceeded sternly to 
interrogate him on the far more inte- 
resting topic of the treasure which 
he supposed was concealed in the fort. 
Mill, with an air of liberality which so 
often appears in his work, just when 
it ought not, throws the blame of the 
transaction on the English themselves, 
on the ground that they had no busi- 
ness to have so cunfined a prison. It 
was, no doubt, large enough for all 
the purposes of the English factory 
at that time. 

As soon as the news of this massacre, 
and of the fall of Calcutta, reached 
Madras, it was determined in council 
there, to prepare an expedition forth- 
with, to retake the possessions of the 
English, and avenge their wrongs, 
After some delay, arising out of per- 
sonal feelings and jealousies between 
the company’s and the king’s service, 
an armament was fitted out, consisting 
of 900 Europeans and 1,500 sepoys, 
with a fleet of five ships under the com- 
mand of Admiral Watson, and the 
control of the whole was confided to 
Clive. The force was small, consider- 
ing the powerful despot it was destined 
to assail ; but Clive said that his Eu- 
ropeans “were full of spirit and of 
resentment,” and he had no doubt of 
their success. On the 2nd of January, 
1757, they retook Calcutta, which had 
been abandoned by the nabob, who 
was concentrating his troops at some 
distance from that town. Although 
his army amounted to 40,000 men, 
Clive determined to make a night at- 
tack upon his camp. Owing to some 
errors in the execution of this plan, 
he was not successful, but was obliged 
to retire with a considerable loss ; still 
the effort was so daring, and the cou- 
rage exhibited by his men so remark- 
able, that the movement had all the 
influence of a victory. The nabob 
sought rather to negotiate than to 
fight ; and although Clive had no re- 
liance on his character, he conceived 
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himself bound, in the critical position 
in which he was placed, to treat with 
him, if it were practicable. A com- 
pact was accordingly made, by which 
great advantages were conferred upon 
the English. Clive, however, seems 
to have relied but little on the stability 
of this peace; for, in communicating 
the details of it to the directors, he 
observes, “ that it cannot be expected 
that the princes of this country, whose 
fidelity is always to be suspected, will 
remain firm to their engagements and 
promises from principle only.” There 

ras great reason for the caution con- 
veyed in these remarks ; for it after- 
wards appeared that the seal had not 
been put to the treaty, before the na- 
bob was engaged in making overtures 
to the French, to assist him in expel- 
ling the English from Bengal. This 
was a contingency on which Clive had 
counted; and his first object after 
making peace with the nabob, was to 
march against the French factory at 
Chandernagor e, where they hada thriv- 
ing establishment, and a force about 
equal to his own. He claimed the 
nabob’s agreement to this proceeding, 
on the ground that the English and the 
French were then at war. The nabob 
tried hard to evade giving his assent, 
but, after some correspondence, Clive 
advanced against this place, and took 
it by storm. In this expedition he 
acted on his own responsibility, disre- 
garding orders from mpares, which 
recalled him there. He 
the efforts which the Somat govern- 
ment were making for the recovery 
of their influence in the East; he 
knew that M. Bussy, with a European 
and a large native force, was at no 
great distance from Be ngal; and he 
clearly saw that a French and Eng- 
lish power could not co-exist in 
India; he therefore concluded that 
he was consulting the interest of 
England, and the honor of her arms, 
in assailing her ablest enemy, while 
he could do so to advantage. On 
effecting this conquest, he made 
the further discovery that the nabob 
was actually in treaty with M. Bussy. 
He then determined to incur the fur- 
ther responsibility of declaring war 
against this prince, and of taking part 
in a conspiracy to dethrone him. “ He 
is,” said Clive, “a villain, and either 
he or we must be upset.” Suraj-a- 
Doulah was, as we may easily con- 
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ceive such a monster must have been, 
well hated. His tyranny had rendered 
him unpopular with most of the lead- 
ers in his court and camp, and his 
exactions had set many of the men of 
wealth against him. There was one 
feature in the Mogul polity which con- 
tributed a good deal to the insecurity 
of an unjust ruler. While the admi- 
nistration of justice, and every military 
appointment, was kept in the hands of 
the Mussulmans, all that related to 
finance was abandoned to the Hindoos. 
They were the conductors of money 
arrangements, the bankers in large 
towns, the money-lenders in the vil- 
lages. ‘I prefer Hindoos as mana- 
gers and renters, to those of my own 
eligion,” said Ameer-ul-Omra, the 
minister of the nabob of the Carnatic, 
“because a Mahommedan is like a 
sieve, and a Hindoo like a sponge. 
Whatever you put into the one runs 
through ; the other retains it all, and 
you may recover it any moment by the 
application of a little pressure.” This 
pressure, however, very much dis- 
posed its victims to aid in conspiracies, 
and their influence was usually great. 
Amongst those who had suffered by 
the fall of Calcutta was a native 
banker, named Omichund, who was 
artful and avaricious, and who hoped, 
by political intrigues, to replace his 
losses. He was mainly the channel 
through which Clive communicated 
with the disaffected in the nabob’s 
camp. Their wish was to set the 
latter aside, and to make Meer Jaffier, 
the commander-in-chief of his army, 
their ruler in his stead. The latter 
took an undecided part, evidently 
wishing to adhere to his master until 
he saw that he could desert him with 
safety. It was also plain that Omi- 
chund was not to be depended on, for 
after having stipulated for an enor- 
mous reward, under the name of com- 
pensation, he told the English that 
unless they secured him the further 
sum of £300,000, as recompense for 
his agency, he would go over to Suraj- 
a-Doulah, and apprise him of the con- 
spiracy. ‘ Promise him,” said Clive, 
“all he asks, and draw up any form 
of engagement which shall satisfy him, 
and secure us against his treachery.” 
This was done in a manner, which, if 
it be at all defensible, certainly shows 
that Clive was not over scrupulous, 
The expedient was a fictitious agree- 
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ment, a proceeding which, in our 
mind, no emergency could justify.* 

This was the condition of affairs 
when Suraj-a-Doula commanded his 
army, amounting to upwards of 55,000 
men, with a large park of artillery, to 
advance against the English towards 
the plains of Plassey. The order was 
at once obeyed; and Clive, who had 
been assured that Meer Jaffier would 
come over and join him with his large 
division, saw no symptom of such a 
move. He had, moreover, intelligence 
that Bussy, with a disciplined force, 
was moving to the nabob’s aid. The 
rains too were at hand, and the coun- 
cil at Madras were imploring him to 
return, as all there were in alarm, 
daily expecting to be besieged by a 
French armament, known to be on its 
way from Europe. In this predica- 
ment, Clive made a false step; for the 
first and last time of his life he called 
a council of war. His whole force 
consisted of 3,000 men, one-third of 
them English, the rest sepoys, and 
his artillery consisted of eight six- 
pounders and a howitzer. The ques- 
tion which he propounded was, “ Whe- 
ther, in our present situation, without 
assistance, and on our own bottom, it 
would be prudent to attack the nabob ; 
or whether we should wait till joined 
by some country power ?” Clive spoke 
first, and voted for delay; he was 
joined by eight others, and seven were 
for an immediate attack, so that the 
council, which was composed of six- 
teen officers, was nearly divided. The 
question was regarded as definitely 
settled, and Clive retired to a grove, 
where, resting under a tree, he re- 
volved the matter again in his mind 
for a whole hour, and then, regardless 
of the decision of the council, and of 
his own expressed opinion, announced 
his intention of attacking the enemy. 
No one describes a battle better than 
Mr. Gleig, and we therefore transcribe 
from his pages the triumph of Plas- 
sey :— 
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‘* At dawn ‘of day onthe 22nd, the 
army began to cross the river; by four 
in the afternoon the last division was 
safely across. No halt ensued. The 
boats being towed against the stream 
with great labour, the infantry and 
guns pushed forward; and after a 
march of fifteen miles, the whole bi- 
vouacked, about three in the morning of 
the 23rd, in a grove, or small wood, not 
far from Plassey. 

** Clive’s intelligence had led him to 
expect that the enemy werein position at 
Cossimbogue. A rapid march had, how- 
ever, carried them on to Plassey, where 
they occupied the line or entrenched 
camp, which, during the siege of Chan- 
dernagore, Roydullub had thrown up, 
and scarcely were the British troops 
lain down, ere the sound of drums, cla- 
rions, and cymbals warned them of the 
proximity of danger. Picquets were im- 
mediately pushed forward, and sentinels 
planted, and for an hour or two longer 
the weary soldiers and camp-followers 
were permitted to rest. 

‘* Day broke at last, and forth from 
their entrenched camp the hosts of 
Suraj-a-Doulah were seen to pour, 
40,000 foot, armed, some with match- 
locks, others with spears, swords, and 
bows, overspread the plain ; fifty pieces 
of cannon moyed with them, each 
mounted upon a sort of wheeled-plat- 
form, which a long team of white oxen 
dragged, and an elephant pushed on- 
wards from the rere. The cavalry 
numbered 15,000 ; and it was observed 
that in respect both of their horses and 
equipments, they were very superior to 
any which Clive and the soldiers of the 
Carnatic had seen on their own side of 
India. The fact was, that this force 
consisted almost entirely of Rajpoots, 
or Patans, soldiers from their childhood, 
and individually brave and skilful with 
their weapons. But among them, not 
less than among the infantry, the bond 
of discipline was wanting ; and placing 
no reliance one upon the other, their 
very multitude became to them a source 
of weakness. On the other hand, 
Clive’s small, but most pliable army, 
stood silent as the grave. It consisted 
of about 1,000 Europeans, inured to 
toil, and indifferent to danger, and of 


* Two agreements were prepared, one written on red paper, promising all that 
Omichund had asked—the other, on white paper, giving him nothing. Admiral 
Watson signed the latter, but refused to sign the other, to which, however, his 


name was affixed by the committee. 


The Hindoo was deceived, and when, after 


the battle of Plassey, he claimed his reward, he was told, ‘‘ The red treaty is a 


sham, you are to have nothing.” 


The wretched man fell into the arms of an at- 
tendant, never uttered a complaint, became an idiot, and shortly after died. 


It is 


but right to add, that Clive never could see anything wrong in the transaction, 
and that his biographer, Sir John Malcolm, defends it. 
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2,000 sepoys, who trained in the same 
school, had imbibed no small share of 
the same spirit. Ofthese Europeans a 
portion of Adlercron’s regiment con- 
stituted perhaps the flower. ‘The name 
of Adlercron has long since ceased to 
be had in remembrance ; but the gallant 
39th still carry with them, wherever 
they go, a memorial of that day—the 
word “ Plassey,” and the proud motto, 
** Primus in Indis” standing emblazoned 
upon their colours, beside many a similar 
record of good service performed in 
Spain and in the south of France. 
‘The battle of Plassey began at day- 
break, and was continued for many 
hours, with a heavy cannonade on the 
part of the enemy, to which the guns of 
the English warmly replied. The fire 
of the latter told at every sound ; that 
of the former was much more noisy 
than destructive, partly because Clive 
sheltered his men behind a mud fence 
which surrounded the grove, partly 
because the nabob’s artillerists were as 
unskilful as their weapons were cum- 
brous. Nodecisive movement was, how- 
ever, made on either side, for Clive felt 
himself too weak in numbers to act on 
the offensive ; besides, he still expected 
that Meer Jaffier would come over to 
him, and, until some indication of the 
anticipated move were given, he did not 
consider that he would be justified in 
quitting his ground. The nabob’s 
troops, on the other hand, were such as 
the ablest general could not pretend to 
maneeuvre under fire, and able generals 
were wholly wanting to them, Under 
these circumstances Clive, whom ex- 
cessive fatigue had worn out, lay down 
and slept, although not until he had 
given directions that, in the event of 
any change occurring, he should be 
immediately called. Accordingly, about 
noon, one of his people awoke him, and 
said that the enemy were retiring. He 
started up; the day, it appeared, being 
overcast, a heavy shower had followed, 
which so damaged the enemy’s powder, 
that their artillery became in a great 
degree useless ; and as they trusted en- 
tirely to their superiority in that arm, 
they no longer ventured to keep the 
field. In a moment, Clive gave the 
word to advance. There was one little 
band attached to the nabob’s force 
which served him in good stead that 
day. It consisted of about forty French 
soldiers, European and native, the re- 
mains of the garrison of Chandernagore, 
with four light field-pieces. Against 
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these Clive first directed an attack to 
be made, and though they resisted 
stoutly, he drove them from a redoubt 
in which they were established, and 
seized their guns. With the apparent 
design of preventing this, the nabob’s 
people again sallied forth; but they 
came on this time in a confused mass, 
and a well-directed fire from the English 
guns first checked and then turned 
them. Advantage was promptly taken 
of the panic,‘no respite was given to 
the fugitives, for the victors entering 
with them, pell-mell into their camp, soon 
converted the retreat into a flight. In 
an hour from the first moment of the 
English beyond the exterior of the grove, 
a battle, on which may be said to have 
hung the destinies of India, was de- 
cided.— Gleig’s Life of Clive, pp. 81-82. 


As the battle was closing, Clive ob- 
served a dense body of troops, on the 
enemy's left, moving obliquely towards 
his right. They made no communica- 
tion, and were fired on as they ap- 
proached. When the engagement was 
quite over, horsemen came in, announc- 
ing that this was Meer Jaffier’s corps, 
and that he sent his congratulations to 
the victors. On the following morning 
that chieftain entered the camp; but 
he was obviously uneasy, and appeared 
conscious of his duplicity ; for he was 
observed to change colour when the 
guard turned out to receive him. 
Clive, however, soon calmed his fears. 
He received him with open arms, and 
hailed him as Nabob of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Ovissa. Such was the battle of 
Plassey, which forms the first great 
era in the history of British India. 
Fought under circumstances of great 
discouragement, it achieved for us the 
richest district of Hindostan, estab- 
lished England as a recognised power, 
and spread the terror of her arms 
throughout the provinces of the Mogul 
empire, then tottering to its fall. 

Mr. Wilson’s work, now completed, 
meets, we are quite sure, the expecta- 
tions of the public. We much regret 
that he did not re-write the history of 
the period embraced by Mill; but he 
has done the next best thing, by cor- 
recting the errors and fancies of that 
much-biassed author, in his well-con- 
sidered notes, 
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THE PHILELLENIST. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE EARTHQUAKE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


LEsTER now proceeded to discuss 
with him their future proceedings in 
this affair, Like a straightforward 
Englishman, he proposed to go at 
once and offer a large sum to the 
Pasha in exchange for so insignificant 
a part of his possessions; but this 
plan Manouk rejected at once. He 
was aware that Cyllene had spoken 
truly when she said that Kosreff was 
sufficiently wealthy to despise any 
amount of gold which he would offer ; 
and, on the contrary, the prudent 
Turk feared it might but be the means 
of bringing the Greek slave under the 
notice of her master, which would 
prove most fatal to their hopes. He 
was unable, however, at the moment, 
to offer any other suggestion, except 
to decide that they should go together 
day by day to the palace, towards night- 
fall, there to wait with patience and 
the utmost watchfulness, till they were 
favoured by some such lucky chance as 
that which had brought Manouk in 
contact with the Armenian doctor. 
Lester acceded to this arrange- 
ment much against his will, but he 
could not doubt that the Turk was 
the best judge in this matter ; nor did 
he waver in his determination to trust 
to his guidance entirely, from their 
want of success the first night that 
they kept watch near the splendid 
prison of the young Greek slave. Not 
a single individual appeared outside 
the walls during the long hours that 
they spent hovering round them, and 
even the adventurous Englishman 
despaired of ever being able to pene- 
trate into the enclosure, unless, in- 
deed, by stratagem. Next day, Ma- 
nouk proposed that he should precede 
his companion in their unpromising 
enterprise, in order that being alone 
he might be less liable to excite sus- 
picion, and would, perhaps, find means 
to prepare some subtle plan in which 
Lester could assist him when he ar- 
rived. Regardless of the burning 
heat, he therefore set out at noon, 
along with the indefatigable cat ; and 
it was not till the sun was sinking, 


with that strange rapidity which cha- 
racterises its setting in the East, 
that the Englishman prepared to fol- 
low him. 

The day had been one of heat, such 
as he had not yet felt even in Asia, 
and it seemed to him, as he mounted, 
and began to ride slowly over the 
plain, that his horse shared with him- 
self the langour and weariness which 
the heavy sultriness of the air never 
fails to produce. Behind him the flam- 
ing sun was going down in a shroud of 
fire, and its last bright rays swept un- 
obstructed over the monotonous ex- 
panse of the barren, desolate waste, 
which stretched out before him, unde- 
viating in hue, and presenting not a 
single object which could attract the 
eye. There is something most oppres- 
sive in the atmosphere of the desert, 
in its silence of lifelessness, where 
there is not a leaf to rustle in the wind, 
or insect to flit murmuring by, which 
must be actually felt to be understood ; 
and Lester was fully under its influ- 
ence, as he rode on buried in thought ; 
but suddenly his horse snorted vio- 
lently, reared up, and then remained 
motionless, with his ears laid back as 
though in terror. The Englishman 
hastily looked up, and himself became 
transfixed with surprise : either he was 
the victim of a singular hallucination, 
or a most extraordinary spectacle was, 
indeed, present before him. 

At a considerable distance from the 
spot where he stood, he could distinctly 
perceive a number of gigantic figures, 
veiled each one in a thin white shroud, 
who were gliding slowly and majesti- 
cally over the plain—too dim and va- 
pour-like to admit of any positive form 
being distinguished, and yet sufficiently 
substantial to cast a long shadow be- 
hind them. These monstrous phan- 
toms appeared to be engaged in the 
mazes of a mystic dance: they cer- 
tainly were performing the strangest 
evolutions—turning round slowly, ad- 
vancing towards one another, receding 
again, then seeming to bend forward 
in a solemn salutation, and at times 
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one would suddenly sink down into 
the earth, and disappear altogether ! 
Lester remained in utter bewilder- 
ment, looking on this strange sight. 
He certainly was not dreaming; but 
what then was it which he saw ? Could 
it be that some gigantic city lay buried 
beneath that plain, and that these were 
the ghosts of Titans performing a fu- 
neral dance over its invisible remains ? 
He felt enraged at himself as this wild 
supposition crossed his brain; and he 
instantly set spurs to his horse, deter- 
mined to face the shrouded giants on 
their own ground, and ascertain what 
they really were. 

To his horror, one of them ap- 
peared anxious to do him honour, 
by coming forward with its gliding- 
step to meet him, and again the 
horse reared and plunged, refusing 
to advance ; but the great white figure 
continued to approach till within a few 
yards of the perplexed Englishman, 
when it suddenly sunk down and melt- 
ed away, though, happily, revealing its 
own nature in the act; for it covered 
himself and his horse so completely 
with a fine white dust, that he compre- 
hended at once that his Titanic phan- 
toms were only so many sand-spouts— 
one of the most common phenomena of 
the Asiatic plains, but which, though 
he had often heard described, he never 
could have conceived in this strange, 
ghost-like form, had he not beheld it. 
Somewhat relieved, he now proceeded 
on his way, watching the long columns 
of sand as they rose and fell; but his 
adventures were not over; he was 
destined to witness another most strik- 
ing sight peculiar to those countries, but 
happily more rare, because so terrible. 

He had advanced to within a stone’s 
throw of the palace of Kosreff Pasha, 
when suddenly he felt his horse reel 
under him, and stagger as if about 
to fall. Hastily dismounting to ascer- 
tain the cause of this, he was himself 
violently thrown down, he scarce knew 
how, and when he rose, he found it im- 

ossible to stand upright. The horse 
iad flung himself down, and Lester 
was fain to follow his example; and 
then looking round, he perceived that 
the whole plain was in motion, rising 
and falling like the undulating waves 
of the sea, and he even became con- 
scious that the mountains round him 
were rocking from side to side. Though 
it was the first time he had ever felt an 
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earthquake, Lester could not doubt 
that these unnatural appearances pro- 
ceeded from that alone; for there is 
something peculiar in the indescribable 
feeling which is caused on the human 
mind by this convulsion of nature, 
which nothing else can produce. There 
is something most ominous in this 
shaking of the world’s foundations that 
causes asensation of horribleinsecurity, 
even where the actual danger is not 
great. 

Lester was obliged to remain pros- 
trate while the phenomena worked : 
first he could feel, as it were, a 
long shudder thrill the whole earth, 
like that which agitates the mortal 
frame when the dread of something 
supernatural is upon it; then a deep 
groan seemed to burst from its labour- 
ing bosom, as though drawn from it by 
very agony of heart. For one moment 
the great fabric of creation lay intensely 
still, and then it was seized with a tre- 
mendous convulsion, during which it 
it appeared to be shaken to the very 
centre by a prolonged quivering, 
exactly as though the awful foot- 
steps of one most mighty were passing 
over it. When these had gone by, it 
seemed to sink exhausted, only heaving 
once or twice, like the last sobs of a child 
that has been hushed to rest before it 
relapsed into its wonted tranquillity. 

During this spasm of the earth, 
Lester lay stunned and bewildered ; 
and now that it was over, he could 
hear the deep-booming echoes far 
off in the mountains, as the huge 
rocks it had shattered came thunder- 
ing down on one another; whilst a 
loud crash quite close to him an- 
nounced that it had taken effect also 
on the palace of the haughty pasha. 
Raising himself with some difficulty, 
he looked anxiously towards it, and 
perceived that not only a large portion 
of the building had been destroyed, 
but that almost the whole of one side 
of the wall, a moment before so imper- 
vious, had been thrown down, and now 
lay flat on the ground, as though it had 
been built of cards, and blown down 
by a breath of wind. Through the 
large opening thus suddenly formed, 
he obtained a view of the beautiful 
gardens, where the scared and terror- 
stricken women were rushing wildly 
to and fro—whilst from the pavilions, 
terrible cries resounded, which an- 
nounced that more than one disaster 
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had taken place. Lester was not with- 
out trepidation as to the possibility of 
his young charge being one of the 
sufferers, but he felt convinced, at the 
same time, that if she had escaped the 
effects of the earthquake, the confu- 
sion resulting from it would singularly 
facilitate her liberation, of which he 
had begun almost to despair. In this 
opinion he was confirmed by Manouk, 
who had been coming towards him 
when the shock took place, and 
who now joined him—he assured him 
that the convulsion was quite over— 
(for, any person habitually resident in 
these countries can generally tell from 
surrounding appearances what course 
they are likely to pursue)—and he 
declared he had not a doubt that 
Cyllene would take advantage of the 
destruction of the wall to effect her 
escape; he proposed, therefore, that 
they should hasten to conceal them- 
selves among the ruins, to wait till she 
should find an opportunity of stealing 
from the garden, for it would have 
been too hazardous, even amid the 
noise and confusion, for themselves to 
penetrate within it. 

Having taken up their position be- 
hind a large fragment of the wall, 
they remained some time listening 
to the shouts and vociferations with- 
in. From these they gathered that 
the proud possessor of all this beau- 
tiful domain had not himself alto- 
gether escaped the power of the earth- 
quake—(Kosreff Pasha was, in fact, 
lamed for life)—and Lester found 
ample food for reflection in the strange 
spectacle of this palace of pleasures 
stricken down by the fierce wrath of 
nature, sent at once to release the 
fettered slaves, and chastise him who 
was in fact the greatest slave amongst 
them all! their master, the sworn 
servant of luxury. 

It may, indeed, afford ground for 
speculation to determine what slavery 
really is—that it is not the chain- 
ing down of the mortal body, the 
binding of hand and foot, is very 
evident, since from the prisons of 
great men how many a noble soul 
has come forth through the gates and 
the bars, to roam over the world un- 
fettered and free, proclaiming great 
truths, and boldly flinging down the 
strongholds of evil—but there is that 
captivity which was once led captive, 
that bitter servitude to the sin that 
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dwells in a man’s own soul, by which 
he finds a taskmaster, ready to chain 
the heart and the intellect, and to bind 
him down, as though with iron links, 
to his own most vile destructive work, 
day by day, and hour by hour—to this 
Kosreff Pasha was as a bound and 
hired servant, but the earthquake had 
loosened his grasp of the human beings 
he had purchased as his own. 

Lester and Manouk had spent about 
an hour in their place of concealment, 
keeping their eyes carefully fixed on the 
door which the rough hand of the con- 
vulsion had fashioned for them. Night 
had now completely set in, but, fortu- 
nately for their enterprise, there was 
a full moon rapidly ascending the 
heavens, and giving forth a light so 
clear and vivid, that it was, for all 
practical purposes, as efficient as that 
of day. For some time past, silence 
and quiet seemed to have been restored 
within the pasha’s domain, and the 
pleasure-grounds appeared to be alto- 
gether deserted—but, as they gazed, 
suddenly a light figure was seen to flit 
through the trees, more like the gleam- 
ing of a moonbeam than a human 
being, and, with a single bound, it 
sprung from the interior of the garden, 
and stood on the portion of the wall of 
which the upper stones only had been 
removed in the shock—it was a young 
girl, delicate and fragile, with a fair, 
sweet face, to which early suffering 
had given a grave expression, ill-suited 
to her years; she remained in her ele- 
vated position for one moment, whilst 
she glanced all round with a wild 
startled look it was painful to witness, 
so full was it of inexpressible terror ; 
then, clasping her hands, and looking 
up to heaven, she darted down from 
the stones, and fled over the plain with 
extraordinary speed, her white robes 
glancing in the moonlight, and her 
long hair floating behind her like a 
golden veil. 

It needed not Manouk’s excla- 
mation of “ Cyllene!” to send Lester 
in pursuit of this flying form, and 
both together followed in her steps as 
fast as they could—but they found it 
no easy matter even to keep her in 
sight. It was evident that the poor 
young girl, utterly bewildered in her 
dread of the consequences, should her 
flight be discovered by her tyrants, 
had not a thought but that of placing 
as great a distance between herself 
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and them as she could. She had not, 
of course, observed Manouk and his 
companion, and fancying, perhaps, 
that she was hastening towards them, 
she profited by the lightness of foot so 
peculiar to those of her nation—and, 
it was incredible with what speed the 
liberated slave fled from her friends, 
all unconsciously. 

Finding, at last, that it was impossible 
to overtake her, in this manner, the pru- 
dent Turk proposed to return to the spot 
where they had left their horses, with 
whose assistance alone it now seemed 
possible to follow her, while Lester re- 
mained to watch the direction she took. 
TothistheEnglishmanagreed,but, long 
before his horse was brought, and he had 
time to mount, he had seen her make for 
the mountains, and the shadowy white 
figure she appeared in the distance was 
lost among their rocks and stones. 
Still he had distinctly observed the 
point at which she had entered on the 
rugged ground at the foot of the near- 
est hill, and exciting by the voice (ac- 
cording to the Eastern mode) the 
swift Arabian which he rode, it was 
not many minutes before he was on 
the spot himself. 

The mountain, close to which Kos- 
reff Pasha’s dwelling was placed, 
rose almost perpendicularly from the 
plain, and its base was girt by a 
chain of rocks, amongst which Les- 
ter and the Turk found it impossible 
to proceed on horseback. They, there- 
fore, secured their horses, and pro- 
ceeded on foot. It was certain that 
Cyllene could not possibly be far dis- 
tant, and the bright moonshine ren- 
dered their search comparatively easy. 
Manouk even called her several times; 
but to this suddenly a sound responded 
which filled them both, brave men as 
they were, with terror. It was the 
deep roaring of the beasts of prey, as 
they came forth from their dens in the 
mountain, to seek their midnight vic- 
tims. Their cries rose so sponta- 
neously out of the silence that had 
reigned throughout the day, that Les- 
ter almost fancied he was, by some 
singular chance, destined to witness 
every kind of phenomena which the 
country could produce ; but he was mis- 
taken, for nothing which had occurred 
to him that day had been at all un- 
usual. 

The sand-spouts are the almost 
invariable precursors of the frequent 


earthquakes ; and the one simul- 
taneous roar of the monsters of the 
plain, is the natural result of the mode 
in which they call to and answer one 
another on first issuing from their lair. 
Manouk, however, stood petrified with 
horror as he heard it; for he knew 
more of the habits of the terrible ani- 
mals which infest the hills of Asia 
Minor, than his companion, and he 
actually trembled as he exhorted Les- 
ter, in the name of the prophet, to lose 
no time in continuing his search for 
Cyllene, not concealing that he thought 
it but too probable she might fall a 
victim to some ravenous monster. 
They were soon themselves in no 
small danger as they clambered over 
the pathless mountain-side; for they 
could see their fierce enemies leaping 
and bounding from rock to rock on all 
sides of them. 

Lester shuddered as he thought 
of the gentle young girl exposed 
to their fury, and sought her almost 
frantically in every crevice and ‘nook. 
Nor were his fears causeless : suddenly, 
above the roaring of the wild beasts, 
there rose the piercing cry of a wo- 
man’s voice, prolonged and agonized 
as the extremity of terror alone could 
render it. Without a word, though 
that piteous sound seemed to have 
frozen the very blood in their veins, 
the Turk and the Englishman bounded 
forward in the direction whence it 
came. it had sounded close to them, 
but considerably higher up; and Les- 
ter, with a swiftness which astonished 
himself, darted up the steep, rugged 
cliff. But Manouk, who in many good 
qualities seemed almost to belie his na- 
tion, was, at least, most thoroughly a 
Turk on the score of a certain soli- 
dity of person, which rendered run- 
ning an accomplishment in which he 
was by no means an adept; he was, 
therefore, compelled to let the English- 
man distance him so completely that 
he lost sight of him altogether, though 
he continued to hurry on, panting and 
breathless, in the same direction. 

Lester, meanwhile, hadalmost reach- 
ed the spot whence he imagined the cry 
to have proceeded: it had not been re- 
peated, and his heart sunk within him 
as he thought what this silence might 
portend ; suddenly, just as he succeed. 
ed in reaching the summit of a gigan. 
tic rock, he came abruptly on a spec. 
tacle which, though seen but for one 
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moment, never again passed from his 
memory. 

A shelving portion of the cliff, 
surrounded by vast bushes of the 
prickly pear, formed a sort of natural 
bower, into which the moonbeams, 
streaming in their fullest radiance, dis- 
closed a strange and fearful picture. 
Crouching on the ground, with the 
limbs gathered up as if just about to 
make a terrible spring, was an enor- 
mous panther ; its dark form half con- 
cealed by the bush where it had been 
lurking, but its monstrous head and 
red gleaming eyes only too frightfully 
distinct. Within a few paces of it, 
perfectly rigid and motionless, in the 
paralysis which follows an overpower- 
ing terror, knelt the young girl, with 
no other defence to the breast in which 
the monster was about to fix his mur- 
derous claws, than the two small fee- 
ble hands, clasped closely together, 
more in despair than in supplication, 
and into which she had unconsciously 
gathered the long masses of the luxu- 
riant hair which hung about her like a 
shroud ; her face showed ghastly pale 
in the moonlight, and her large eyes 
had dilated into an intense gaze of the 
deepest horror, which she seemed un- 
able to withdraw from the glaring fiery 
balls with which the panther returned 
her stare of agonized fear, To that 
fixed look, however, she owed her life; 
for it is no poetical fiction which as- 
serts that a wild beast may be subdued 
by the glance of a human eye; it 
is a positive and undoubted fact. 
The fierce monster was as utterly 
spell-bound by her gaze at that mo- 
ment as she was by terror, and the 
moment her eyelids had dropped, and 
the fascination was dispelled, he would 
have torn her in pieces. 

Lester understood it all in a moment. 
Itisrarethat the presence of mind of an 
Englishmanis known to fail. At oncere- 
maining motionless, lest his step should 
disturb the charm which held the 
monster powerless, Lester drew from 
his belt the loaded pistols which he 
always carried; he was not above a 
few yards distant from the panther. 
Deliberately he took a sure and steady 
aim, and fired with such precision that 
the ball lodged in the head of the 
monster, directly above the ear, and 
with a groan which made the moun- 
tain echoes ring, the fierce animal 
rolled over on its side, and lay with 
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its huge limbs agitated in a tremen- 
dous convulsion. Lester instantly 
rushed forward, and firing off the 
other pistol almost into its distended 
jaws, put an end at once jto its suffer- 
ings and its fury. It was not until he 
was quite convinced that the huge mass 
now stretched out at his feet was 
utterly lifeless, that he turned to look 
on Cyllene. 

She had sprung to her feet as 
the shot whistled past her, and now, 
bewildered and overwhelmed with 
the sudden revulsion of feeling from 
fear to security, she remained looking 
from her now powerless enemy to the 
friend whose arrival had been so 
timely, with seemingly a momentary 
incapacity for comprehending her de- 
liverance; then, as the conviction 
grew upon her that she was indeed 
safe, she did not faint or become hys- 
terical, as a well-educated young lady 
must necessarily have done, but calmly, 
quietly she sank on her knees, and 
crossed herself, with a devout look of 
gratitude lifted up to the moon-lit sky; 
then taking the hand of the English- 
man, she raised it to her lips and fore- 
head, saying, in a clear, sweet voice, 
« T should have thanked the wild beast 
had he saved me, even by a dreadful 
death, from the horrors of my capti- 
vity, but how, oh, how shall I thank 
you, who have saved me both from him 
and my slavery alike!” 

Lester lifted her gently from the 
ground, but his answer was cut short by 
the arrival of Manouk, who had been 
guided towards them by the shots. If 
ever, under any circumstances, a Turk 
had been known to dance, whether for 
joy or for amusement, this good Maho- 
metan would most certainly have 
capered round them now in singular 
style, so exuberant was his delight on 
finding them safe, for he had enter- 
tained scarce a hope of finding both or 
either alive, when the last roar of the 
monster struck on his ear. His next 
proceedings were very characteristic: he 
first, with his usual forethought, re- 
loaded the pistols, and then solemnly 
anathematized the carcase of the un- 
happy panther, for which purpose he 
carefully took off his slippers. 

Lester, meanwhile, had begun to con- 
verse with Cyllene, and was about, for- 
getting time and place, to answer her 
eager inquiries respecting her mother ; 
but Manouk, having completed the ce- 
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remonies he had deemed so necessary, 
composedly told them he thought they 
might find a better locality for conver- 
sation than this domain of wild beasts, 
and urged most strongly the expe- 
diency of their proceeding as silently 
and quickly as possible on their return 
to the village. Both were quite ready 
to obey him; and they were not long 
in descending the mountain, though 
continually thrown into a state of 
terror by the close proximity of their 
dreadful enemies, especially the hyenas, 





who grinned at them from almost 
every rocky cave they passed, They 
managed, however, by fing conti- 
nually, to keep them off, and reached 
the plain in safety, where they found 
their horses in a paroxysm of terror, 
though they had only heard the howl- 
ing of the beasts of prey afar off. 
Having mounted Lester's beautiful 
Arabian, carrying this time a double 
burden, they proceeded rapidly across 
the plain, and arrived at the village with 
their prize long before the dawn of day. 


CHAPTER V.—-THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE PASHA OF SMYRNA. 


Tue adventurous Englishman, having 
now happily attained his object, lost 
no time in returning to Smyrna with 
his two companions, in order to be in 
readiness to sail for Greece with his 
brethren, the Philellenists, as soon as it 
should be thought prudent for them to 
start. He found that they had decided 
on delaying their departure only two 
days more. Scarlato G » the se- 
cond son of the dumb Rayah,, had re- 
ceived an invitation from the Turkish 
governor, to join in a great festival 
which was to be held next day at his 
palace, and of which the principal 
entertainment was to be a trial of 
skill at the game of the jereed, the 
favourite pastime of the young men in 
the East. It was thought advisable 
that the Greek prince should obey this 
call, in order to dispel the suspicions 
which it was believed the Pasha enter- 
tained respecting the intentions of the 
Rayah’s sons to’effect their escape. 
Lester was so impatient to proceed 
to Argos, in order that he might 
change the poor mother’s long sus- 
pense to the most boundless joy, by 
presenting to her safe and free the 
beautiful child over whose probable 
fate she had shed so many fruitless 
tears, that he was little pleased at any 
delay. Since, however, it could not 
be avoided, he determined to avail 
himself of this opportunity of witness- 
ing the Turkish sports, by mingling 
with the other spectators round the 
Pasha’s palace on the day of the festi- 
vities, where it was little likely he 
would be observed, or known as a 
Philellenist. Accompanied by his 
faithful Manouk, he therefore pro- 
ceeded to the spot at the appointed 
time, and mixed with the crowd who 





were assembled on the open space be- 
fore the palace. This free ground 
extended to a considerable distance, 
and was, therefore, peculiarly adapted 
for the exercise of the jereed. All 
who were to be engaged in this noble 
game that morning were assembled 
together in groups. They were chiefly 
young men, strong and active, and, 
without exception, admirably mounted, 
for this was most important to their 
success in this warlike sport. 

The Pasha, then governor of Smyrna, 
being a man advanced in years, and ex- 
tremely feeble, though retaining the 
full vigour of his mental faculties, was 
unable to join in the games, and he 
was, therefore, seated on a sort of 
throne, which was placed on the back 
of an enormous camel, whose trappings 
were as magnificent as it was possible 
to make them. His slaves stood round 
him in a wide semicircle, and Manouk 
obtained a place close behind him for 
Lester, who could thus watch all the 
proceedings, and examine the details 
of this Oriental amusement. All the 
young men who were to take an active 
part in it, came forward one by one to 
salute the Pasha; and Lester gazed 
with admiration on Scarlato G . 
who was, indeed, a noble specimen of 
the young Greek warrior, as he rode 
forward mounted on a splendid horse, 
and dressed in the full costume of his 
country. For one moment only the 
Englishman gazed on him, as he raised 
his hand to his lips and forehead, in 
token of respect to the Turkish go- 
vernor, and then galloped off to join 
his companions; but long did he re- 
member in pity and regret that glow- 
ing countenance, so full of youthful 
beauty, as he looked upon it then, with 
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its open beaming smile, and the rich 
brown hair waving round it, which a 
mother’s pride had arranged so care- 
fully, little thinking how awful and 
solemn was to be to him the day for 
which she decked him thus. 

At a signal from the Pasha the 
sports now commenced. The game 
of the jereed, which was formerly 
used for the most deadly purposes of 
war, consists of a sort of mock fight, 
which is carried on solely with the aid 
of a long slender spear, which the 
combatants fling at one another with 
the most surprising dexterity whilst 
careering past at full gallop; and it 
was almost incredible the manner in 
which, while their horses were flying 
along at their utmost speed, they would 
fling themselves almost out of their 
saddles in order to lift their spear 
from the ground, and regain their 
seats without slackening their speed 
in the slightest degree. Of course, in 
this amicable sport, the greatest merit 
consisted in appearing to hit their ad- 
versaries, while the weapon was in 
reality directed with so unerring an 
aim that it did not touch them; and 
some young men certainly performed 
most astonishing feats of horseman- 
ship. None, however, not even Scarlato 
G » could surpass in skill one of 
the Pasha’s slaves, who seemed equally 
dexterous and active, notwithstanding 
his bulk, which was very considerable. 
He was a negro of enormous size, and 
would have seemed most unwieldy but 
for the great strength of the huge ani- 
mal which bore him. This immense 
horse was jet black, and both he and 
his rider were in such admirable pro- 
portion, that when they stood motion- 
less, they were exactly like a splendid 
equestrian statue worked in bronze. 
Lester observed, as the game pro- 
ceeded, that this negro, by name Fe- 
him, repeatedly passed the spot where 
the Pasha was placed at a rapid pace, 
and glanced, as though casually, at 
him as he passed. The countenance 
of his master, however, always re- 
mained impassive, and Lester might 
not have observed this circumstance 
had he not been already speculating 
on the singular expression of the go- 
vernor’s face. 

There are few, even good physi- 
ognomists, who are aware to what 
an extent the human face is the 
mask of the mind; it is, indeed, so 
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natural to man to render it so, that 
nothing but the most determined and 
systematic sincerity, founded en a no- 
ble principle, can enable any one to 
teach their countenance to speak the 
truth. As, however, the minutest 
actions of the Pasha of Smyrna were 
based on the comfortable system of 
furthering his own interest in all 
things, it was evident to the English- 
man that he had taught that calm and 
smiling face to belie his thoughts to 
the uttermost ; and yet there was a 
lurking and malicious sneer with which 
he watched the sports, that forced on 
Lester the conviction that it was not 
for mere amusement that the cunning 
and aged hypocrite sat there. Invo- 
luntarily, therefore, he found himself 
occupied in watching him narrowly, 
fascinated by the vague wish to solve 
the mystery of that cruel smile; and 
when again the negro came galloping 
past, and cast at him that meaning 
glance, it was almost with a start that 
he perceived the Pasha answer it with 
a scarcely perceptible movement of the 
eyebrows. 

It was now with considerable cu- 
riosity that Lester watched the pro- 
ceedings of the negro, under the 
belief that an order of some kind had 
been certainly given to him. In this 
he judged rightly. He saw the negro 
return seemingly with renewed energy 
to the games, and soon after he ap- 
peared to dart off in mock pursuit of 
a young Turk better mounted than 
himself; but as he passed at full speed 
Scarlato G » who was riding more 
slowly, Lester saw him rise in his 
stirrups, and take aim with his spear 
in precisely the opposite direction, 
whilst with a sleight of hand so extra- 
ordinary, so quick, and dexterous, that 
not one single person except the Eng- 
lishman observed it, he turned it- 
through his fingers in such a manner 
that with the most unerring stroke it 
shot right towards the son of the 
Rayah, in whose heart it planted itself 
deep and sure. In an instant all could 
see it, as it remained fixed and quiver- 
ing in the palpitating frame of the un- 
fortunate young man, whilst over that 
bright young face a wild contortion 
passed, and then a dark shade—the 
bridle dropped from the powerless 
hands, for a moment they seemed to 
struggle in the empty air, and Scarlato 
G——, rolling over in the saddle, fell 
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heavily to the ground, a dead mass of 
lifeless clay. This horrible event had 
taken place so rapidly, that none but 
Lester knew the truth. So many 
spears had been cleaving the air at the 
moment, that all present believed it to 
have been merely the effect of an acci- 
dent ; and the Pasha, expressing the 
deepest regret and commiseration, 
when the confusion had somewhat 
subsided, ordered the body to be con- 
veyed to the dumb Rayah’s house, 
whilst some of his attendants were 
dispatched to acquaint the wretched 
parents, that by an inevitable and un- 
foreseen accident, the brave and beau- 
tiful son, who had gone forth that 
morning in all the pride of his youth 
and his strength, was about to return 
to them a powerless corpse. 

But the Englishman was possessed 
of a clue by which he could unravel as 
dark a plot as ever was achieved by 
human crime. It was most evident 
to him, that the Pasha having ascer- 
tained the intention of the sons of the 
Rayah to follow the Philellenist, had 
determined to prevent an escape, 
which would augment the number of 
the defenders of Greece. Not daring, 
however, to break the treaty entered 
into with Russia by his government, 
of which we have already spoken, he 
had adopted this means of entrapping 
the unhappy young Greek into a snare, 
and, under pretence of inviting him to 
join in an innocent pastime, had in 
fact arranged the manner in which he 
was to be quietly and deliberately 
murdered. This view of the case, 
which was, in truth, correct in all 

oints, left Lester considerable appre- 

ension as to the safety of the two re- 
maining sons of the Rayah. He lost 
no time, on his return to Smyrna, in 
communicating his fears to Vasili, the 
commander of the Philellenists. This 
unworthy Greek was, however, unfor- 
tunately of a very jealous disposition, 
and he could not endure that anything 
efficient should be discovered or done 
by another than himself. He there- 
fore treated the suspicions of Lester 
with the utmost contempt—declared 
that the Pasha would never have 
dared to perpetrate such a deed, and 
would take no other measures to pre- 
vent further misfortunes, except to 
send a message to Demetrius and 
Floros, begging them, notwithstand- 
ing their late calamity, to hasten their 
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departure. To this an answer was 
received next day, stating that the 
two young Greeks, despite the an- 
guish of mind into which their aged 
parents were thrown by the death of 
Scarlato, would take their leave of 
them that evening, and would join 
the Philellenists in time to sail for 
Greece, under cover of the darkness. 
The messenger also casually men. 
tioned, that in the meantime Deme- 
trius had been summoned to an au- 
dience with the Pasha, who was de- 
sirous of condoling with him on the 
death of his brother. 

At this information, the fears of 
Lester were once more roused to the 
uttermost. He fancied he had heard 
the very sentence of death of the 
noble prince, and blaming himself 
severely for not having warned him 
sooner, he prepared to start for 
Sedequi without a moment’s delay. 
It was in vain that Vasili, laughing 
scornfully at his terror, commanded 
him, on his authority as superior 
officer, not to absent himself from 
Smyrna port, as they were about to 
start. 

Lester declared himself willing to 
submit to the degradation from his 
rank in the regiment, which was the 
allotted punishment of insubordination, 
but he persisted in hastening at once 
to avert, if possible, the doom which, 
he doubted not, was preparing for 
the unsuspecting prince, followed by 
Manouk, who shared in the utmost 
extent of his fears. He rode with 
unabated speed to the villa of the 
dumb Rayah at Sedequi, and there 
found, to his dismay, that Demetrius 
had gone about an hour before to the 
Pasha’s palace. Without uttering a 
word, he turned instantly in that di- 
rection, and urged his horse to his 
swiftest pace. Manouk however, 
dreading some act of imprudence, rode 
up alongside of him, and implored him 
not to attempt to obtain an entrance 
into the governor’s dwelling, as, if he 
really did entertain any such mur- 
derous design as that which they sus- 
pected, he would assuredly take such 
measures to prevent the approach of 
any stranger, as must effectually frus- 
trate their attempt at the rescue of 
the Prince Demetrius. The Turk, 
therefore, begged of Lester to allow him 
rather to try by bribing some of the 
Pasha’s slaves, to obtain permission 
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for him to establish himself secretly in 
some position, from whence he might 
witness the interview (a matter easily 
arranged, as it would probably take 
place on the terrace or in the garden), 
and whence he might rush out and 
interfere, on the slightest appearance 
of treachery. 

The Englishman had not now to 
learn that Manouk was as prudent an 
adviser as he was a faithful servant ; 
he therefore once more consented to 
be guided by him, and remained at a 
little distance from the gate, whilst 
the Turk went to put his scheme into 
execution, if possible, furnished with 
all the money Lester had brought 
with him. 

In Turkey it seems scarce possible 
that the power of gold should ever fail 
in its effect; this time, at least, it 
was thoroughly successful. Manouk 
returned, accompanied by a young 
Armenian slave, who .conducted the 
Englishman into the garden, where, 
concealed behind an enormous myrtle 
bush, he obtained a fall view of the 
hall where the Pasha was holding his 
audience, as the silken curtain by 
which alone the entrance to it was at 
any time closed, was drawn up com- 
pletely to admit the already waning 
light. Here he established himself 
with his companion, and they began to 
watch, with intense interest, the pro- 
ceedings within. Nothing, however, 
seemed to warrant their fears—Deme- 
trius was there, seated opposite to the 
Pasha in the usual ceremonious man- 
ner, but no one else was present; and 
it seemed ridiculous to suppose that 
this feeble old man could in any way 
injure him. 

They continued, however, to watch 
them carefully, till, as the evening 
began to close in, the Greek prince 
rose to take his leave. The Pasha, 
however, whose whole manner seemed 
really to betoken an honest friendli- 
ness, begged of him to remain for a 
moment, saying, with as much of an 
approach to gaiety as could be in- 
dulged in by so dignified a personage, 
that he must really beg of Demetrius 
to humour an old man’s caprice, and 
consent to play a game of chess with 
him, as it was his favourite amuse- 
ment, and it was rarely that he met 
with so skilful an antagonist. 

Lester could see, by the expression 
of Demetrius’s noble countenance, 


which was darkened by a settled 
melancholy, that plainly showed how 
his brother’s death lay heavy at his 
heart, that this proposal was highly 
displeasing to him. The request of a 
Turkish Pasha is, however, nothing 
less than an order, not to be resisted, 
and Demetrius silently signified his 
readiness to comply with his desire. 
The aged governor clapped his hands, 
and a slave appeared, who prepared 
the chess-board on the divan between 
them, when they at once commenced 
their game. The Pasha seemed so 
intent on its progress, that Lester ac- 
tually abandoned any idea of his har- 
bouring treacherous designs. At 
last, while Demetrius was silently con- 
sidering a difficult move, the old man 
looked up, and quietly remarked, 
« The night closes in.” 

As he uttered these words—ob- 
viously a preconcerted signal—as 
though by magic, four blacks suddenly 
started from behind a curtain, where 
they lay hid, and throwing themselves 
with inconceivable rapidity on Deme- 
trius, before he could offer any resis- 
tance, or Lester even attempt to fly 
to his rescue, they had grasped the 
throat of the unhappy prince with 
their sinewy hands, and had strangled 
him with a frightful dexterity. At 
this dreadful sight, horror, and a feel- 
ing too like remorse, so maddened 
Lester, that he nearly lost his senses, 
and would have precipitated himself 
frantically into the hall, in order to 
avenge him he could no longer save, 
had not Manouk, perceiving that he 
was about to rush to his own destruc- 
tion, torn him back by main force, and 
dragged him from the fatal garden. 

The Englishman sunk down in a 
state of stupefaction at the gate, utterly 
bewildered with the suddenness of this 
event. He had seen the livid face of 
the prince, as the negroes relinquished 
their prey, and flung him at the 
Pasha’s feet ; and he could not doubt 
that life was altogether extinct. They 
had performed their task with such 
horrible celerity, that they seemed to 
have spared him even a death agony ; 
but Lester could scarce realise to 
himself that the assistance he had been 
too late in rendering, would now be 
unavailing to him whom, ten minutes 
before, he had seen so full of life and 
energy. Manouk at last aroused him, 
and, anxious to withdraw him from 
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such painful thoughts, proposed to 
him that they should hasten to break 
the news of this catastrophe to the 
aged Rayah and his wife, before so 
dreadful a misfortune was abruptly 
announced to them. 

Lester willingly acceded to this 
proposal, thankful to perceive that any 
means was yet left to him of serving 
this most unfortunate family ; but on 
arriving at the dwelling of Petros 
G » they found that a messenger 
of the Pasha’s, dispatched, probably, 
before the murder was even com- 
mitted, had already conveyed to the 
miserable father the intelligence, that 
Demetrius had expired suddenly in a 
fit.* It was not, of course, to be sup- 
posed that the Pasha expected any one 
now to believe that the death of these 
two fine young men could have re- 
sulted in natural causes ; but by taking 
measures to give their assassination 
the appearance of accident, and pre- 
venting any positive trace of violence 
on the bodies, he had avoided any 
actual proof that the treaty with 
Russia had been violated by him, 
and this was enough for the Turkish 
honour. Lester and Manouk could 
now, therefore, only return to Smyrna, 
to tell their companions what had 
occurred, and some discussion now 
arose among the Philellenists as to 
their further proceedings. 

Their departure could no longer be 
delayed, and it seemed likely that their 
purpose in coming to Asia Minor 
would be altogether frustrated. Dis- 
patches had reached them that morn- 
ing from Greece, urging most strongly 
not only their speedy return, but the 
extreme necessity of their bringing 
some reinforcement to the Hellenic 
army, as it was become evident on all 
sides that a crisis was approaching, 
and no doubt was entertained that the 
Moslems were about to bring an 
almost irresistible force against Mes- 
salonghi, now the centre of action. 
Lord Byron, full of generosity and 
enthusiasm, was spoken of as a most 
powerful auxiliary, and it was parti- 
cularly impressed on the European 
volunteers, that their post was at his 
side. Private letters for the Rayah 
Petros G were also enclosed, 



















from some of the leaders, doubtless 
demanding his utmost aid in this 
emergency. And with these, Vasili, 
Lester, and one or two others, decided 
on proceeding at once to Sedequi, in 
order to take their leave of him, into 
whose house their coming had brought 
such desolation. They could not ask 
him, or expect that he would perform 
the Brutus-like task of delivering up 
to them now his last, his only son ; 
and it was an additional reason for 
their desiring to hasten their depar- 
ture, that by so doing they would at 
once place the life of the young Floros 
in safety, by removing all excuse for 
his assassination, 

It was the day following the death 
of Prince Demetrius, that the Philel- 
lenists were once more ushered into 
the presence of the Rayah and his 
wife. The interment was just over, 
according to custom in the East, where 
the dead are always buried within 
four-and-twenty hours from the mo- 
ment of their departure, and Petros 
appeared to have expected their visit, 
as they were instantly admitted to the 
room where all that now remained of 
this doomed family were assembled ; 
and it was, indeed, a piteous thing to 
look upon the group which they pre- 
sented. 

The father and mother appeared to 
cling to their living son with a three- 
fold tenderness, which had grown out 
of the unavailing love that had been 
flung back into their bosoms from 
those two closing graves, and on the 
face of the dumb Rayah there was a 
heartbroken expression, far more elo- 
quent of the depths of his silent agony 
than could have been the words he 
might not utter; while the princess 
sat motionless, her head entirely 
covered by a thick mourning veil, so 
that not even a look might profane 
the sacredness of a mother’s grief. 
Floros himself seemed stunned and 
bewildered by their repeated misfor- 
tunes ; his face was deadly pale, and 
his eyes still laden with the bitter tears 
which the young warrior had wept for 
his childhood’s friends. His lips qui- 
vered when he strove to speak, for 
grief was new to him; but there was 
a sudden glow on bis fair countenance 








* These details of the murder of the two Greek princes are strictly true, as also 
the subsequent account of the death of their mother. 
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which showed, as the Philellenists 
entered, that no sorrow for others, or 
conviction of his own peril, could 
abate the fervour of his patriotism. 
The same feelings seemed also for 
a moment to lift off the dark shadow 
from the old man’s face, as he listened 
to the account which Vasili read to 
him of the critical position of their 
country, and the urgent necessity that 
all to whom she was dear, should now 
or never hasten to her aid. 

The mother alone remained immove- 
able, buried in the dark folds of her 
mourning garments, yet to her only 
it was given by outward acts to show 
her fidelity to Greece. She had appa- 
rently already received her husband’s 
instructions, for now rising solemnly, 
as she had risen once before, she took 
her last surviving child by the hand, 
as she had taken his dead brothers, 
and advanced towards the Philelle- 
nists. She did not remove her veil, 
but the voice, hollow, tremulous, and 
broken, was so changed from the firm, 
energetic accents with which she had 
last addressed them, that they scarcely 
recognised it. Yet was that dauntless 
woman’s noble heart unchanged, for 
she spoke nearly the same words as 
formerly. 

«When we were rich we gave to 
Greece our best—our all—and now, 
from our poverty, let her take this, 
our last remaining and most precious 
treasure.” 

She placed the hand of Floros in 
that of Vasili as she spoke, and re- 
turned to her place. 

Not even the Greeks, accustomed 
as they were during the revolution of 
their country to witness the most ex- 
traordinary instances of devotion to 
her cause, had expected this uncom- 
promising sacrifice, but it was an act 
on which no one dared to comment, 
and they prepared to depart. Petros 
G meanwhile had been reading 
the letters they had brought to him, 
which contained a most fervent appeal 
from some of his old companions in 
arms, to leave no means untried to 
furnish soldiers for the Hellenic cause 
at this momentous juncture. When 
the Philellenists turned to look on him 
they were startled by perceiving that 
some fierce inward struggle was cer- 
tainly agitating the dumb old man. 
He was breathing quick and hard, and 
glancing wildly from side to side, while 
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he twined his hands convulsively toge- 
ther. One speaking look, which he 
cast upon his son, showed how the 
feelings of the father were lost in those 
of the patriot, for it was full of bitter 
regret that he had nothing but this one 
poor offering to make to his country 
now ; butsuddenly agleam of enthusiasm 
seemed to light up his stern and co- 
lourless face, his silent lips parted in 
a joyful smile, and it was evident in 
his whole expression that he had taken 
some great resolution which had re- 
lieved his troubled spirit. With sin- 
gular calm he rose, and motioned to 
his son to depart at once with the Phi- 
lellenists, a measure which it certainly 
was very necessary he should adopt, 
in order to escape if possible the 
treacherous and deadly interference of 
the wily Pasha. 

Vasili and Lester first took their 
leave, and left the room, that they 
might not intrude on the bitter fare- 
well of the parents and child, when 
the mother should lift up the veil, 
with which she hid her anguish for 
her murdered children, to look her 
last of the living son, and the young 
man turn from the home whence his 
dead brethren had that day been car- 
ried, to seek them but too probably in 
their untimely grave. They were, 
however, soon joined by Floros, and 
returned altogether to Smyrna, with 
the intention of starting that night on 
their return to Greece. 

That same evening, after the dark- 
ness had altogether closed in, a strange 
scene was enacted within the hall of 
the Rayah’s villa. The rays of the 
moon streaming in through the door, 
which opened into the garden, sufficed 
to illuminate it, and disclose thie figure 
of the aged princess, its sole occupant. 
She lay motionless on the divan. Ut- 
terly exhausted by the excess of her 
misery, she had fallen into a state of 
stupor, which could hardly be called 
sleep ; indeed she seemed herself al- 
most like one over whom life was to 
have no more power, so still and 
ghastly was the face revealed by the 
falling aside of the thick dark veil. 
The deep silence which reigned around 
was suddenly disturbed—a footstep, 
firm but stealthy, passed from the 
garden into the room, and Petros 
G himself advanced towards the 
couch where his wife was laid. He 
had changed his dress entirely since 
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the visit of the Philellenists, and in 
addition to the richly-ornamented cos- 
tame which he now wore, he was en- 
veloped in the large brown capote, 
used by the Greeks only while travel- 
ling ; he was also completely armed 
(an infringement of the Turkish laws) ; 
and in short, it was evident that he 
had made every preparation for an 
immediate journey. He approached 
and looked upon his wife, that wife who 
for forty long years had encompassed 
him about with a love, unspeakable 
and unremitting, tender and pure, 
changeless in absence, brightest in ad- 
versity, strongest in privation and 
trial, growing and deepening ‘ever 
through the various stages of their 
long career, since that one unforgotten 
hour, long since departed, when in 
her youth and exceeding beauty she 
delivered up to him her untried and 
unstained heart. Other affections had 
risen up for her, binding down her 
tenderness with the strong ties of na- 
ture, but from these she had only 
drawn the greater strength wherewith 
to cherish him, loving her children 
because they were his, and her coun- 
try because it was dear to him! That 
very morning, when her first-born 
was laid a murdered corpse at her 
feet, had she not turned on him the 
eyes that never had strayed to look on 
fairer faces, and murmured, even from 
the extremity of her agony, “ Hus- 
band, thou art with me still!” And 
this was the wife he was about to 
abandon! now in the chill dark even- 
ings of their lives, when she had borne 
with him the toil and burden of the 
day, he was about to leave her there 
deserted! The gates of the tomb 
were opening wide before them both ; 
and she who had so brightened his 
mortal existence might surely have 
claimed the loving right to pass through 
them together ; but he was calmly 
turning from her now ; and she must 
walk on towards them all alone, with 
the image of her murdered sons on 
the right hand and on the left! 

Petros G » half maddened by 
the ardour of a patriotism, whose 
flame was fanned to an unquenchable 
fire by his revengeful hatred, had de- 
termined when he saw that Greece in 
her extremity was to receive from 
him no other succour than that which 
his young son could give, himself to 
hurry to her blood-stained shores— 
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there, despite of age and infirmity, to 
strike one last blow with his failing 
hands ; but he was necessarily obliged 
to put his plan in execution privately, 
knowing that not only the Turks 
would oppose his departure, but the 
Philellenists themselves might proba- 
bly be little disposed to receive one 
more likely to prove an incumbrance 
than an auxiliary. And now he came, 
in one long farewell look to seal up 
for ever their forty years’ companion- 
ship and faithfulness ; but he felt no 
remorse—what was his affection for 
her to that he bore his country; and 
she might have asked what was her 
patriotism compared to the wife’s deep 
tenderness ; for when she bore un- 
shrinking the sharp torture, and the 
solitary gloom of her dungeon cell, 
she had borne it truly not for Greece, 
but for his sake who now deserted her ; 
but he felt no remorse, yet as he stood 
there gazing on her, like the drowning 
man, who they say is constrained to 
pass in review every action of his de- 
parting life, Petros G seemed in- 
voluntarily to retrace the history of 
that noble wife’s most faithful love, 
dwelling with a strange pleasure on 
every word, and look, and smile which 
had cast a sunray over the rough path 
of his pilgrimage. He remembered 
how her thoughts had never swerved 
from the one object of her life, the in- 
crease of his happiness—how pain and 
suffering were dear to her when borne 
for him—how in the days of his perse- 
cution she measured her devotion by 
the extent of his humiliation, and grew 
more humble and tender for every 
proof which others gave him of scorn 
and contempt. He remembered in 
his suffering the watchful days and 
nights she passed, sleepless, bending 
over him—how often irritated by his 
accumulated ills he spurned the gentle 
hand that would have smoothed his 
pillow ; and still when the pangs re- 
turned he found her ready there, with 
her soft forgiving smile, to wipe the 
dews of anguish from his brow ; and 
when the old man had thought over 
all these things, he stooped and pressed 
his withered lips to the aged woman’s 
pale-and wrinkled forehead, and with 
that parting went his way, flinging 
aside for ever the sacred ties which 
had made his life so blessed. 

It is said that when the unhappy prin- 
cess woke, and found that if the death 
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of her sons had been like the fadings 
of her life's fairest stars, this was as- 
suredly the setting of its sun; when 
she found, in short, that her husband 
was gone, and with him her last joy, 
her reason left her altogether. But 
even in her madness she was strangely 
faithful, for her mania was to think 
that he was seated by her side, mourn- 
ing for his sons—and she watched, 
she tended him, she comforted him, 
night and day! But her life was 
feeding on itself, for she took no food 
or rest, and it was in vain that others 
strove to remove her, or to minister 
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Ir was no small relief to Lester, after 
having been called on to witness so 
many painful events during his short 
stay in Asia Minor, to find himself, at 
dawn next day, sailing rapidly over the 
bright blue waters of the port of 
Smyrna, in the corvette of the Philel- 
lenists. All things around him, the 
sea, the sky, the very air, seemed ra- 
diant with the freshness and beauty of 
the early morning ; but nothing of all 
the brightness in nature was equal to 
the joyousness that beamed in the fair 
face of the young Cyllene, as she sat 
on the deck, and watched, with infinite 
delight, the solemn gambols of the fa- 
mous white cat, as Manouk displayed 
his acquirements for her amusement. 
There is often a strange mixture of 
great childishness, glong with the deep- 
est and most passionate feelings, be- 
longing only to riper years, to be found 
among the Greek women. This is 
chiefly owing to their early maturity, 
which causes them to retain the reck- 
less innocence of their first youth, long 
after their mind has ripened to a full 
capacity for suffering or for happiness. 
There is also no doubt that they feel 
on all points far more intensely, and 
less reasonably perhaps, than in our 
colder climates, and both these pecu- 
liarities were strong in Cyllene, for 
even whilst she laughed in careless 
merriment, when the dignified cat 
attempted any sportiveness, her eyes 
never turned even casually on him, to 
whom she owed at once her life and 
liberty, without filling suddenly with 
the bright tears which her impassioned 
gratitude called forth, whilst her coun- 
tenance assumed a sad and thoughtful 
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to her wants. She appeared uncon- 
scious of the existence of any living 
being whilst so firmly persuaded of 
the reality of this phantom of her love. 
At last one day her attendants found 
her in an attitude as though support- 
ing in her arms this visionary form, 
and she signed to them to leave her, 
because he slept. When they returned, 
a few hours later, they found that she 
had sunk down on the spot where 
she believed him to recline, and 
when they raised her discovered that 
she herself had attained a peaceful 
rest, 


AND HIS SON. 


expression whenever she observed the 
calm and settled gloom that shaded 
his. For Lester, indeed, not only the 
sweet face of Cyllene, but all the love- 
liness this earth would show, was ut- 
terly in vain; even when-it met his 
eyes, he saw it not, for by his side for 
ever, let him wander where he would, 
there walked one from the dead—vi- 
sionary, beautiful as a pale star, 
shrouded in mist, and his gaze so va- 
cant seemingly was upon that form 
night andday. Nor had Cyllene been 
with him many days, before, with a 
woman’s quick instinct, she had learnt 
that his thoughts were always far 
away, haunting one lonely distant 
grave, and that for him life was a 
penance, and death a hope; yet not 
the less her pity and her gratitude 
made her cling to him with an earnest 
friendship, of which it was decreed she 
should live to give abundant proof. 
Lester and Cyllene were not, however, 
the only occupants of the deck that 
morning. Vasili stood on the poop, 
gazing, with his keen, eager glance, 
over the far blue hills towards that 
Greece which he purposed to make 
the stage of his ambitious career ; and 
at a little distance, the young Floros 
sat with his head bent down over his 
folded hands. 

Suddenly an exclamation from Ma- 
nouk startled them all. Vasili turned 
quickly round. Floros raised his lan- 
guid head, and advancing slowly to- 
wards them from the spot where he 
had been all night concealed, they per- 
ceived the dumb Rayah Petros G . 
As he approached, every gaze met 
him, full of astonishment and inquiry, 
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and answering at once to them all, he 
drew his sword, and pointed with it to 
the Hellenic flag, which had just been 
unfurled. 

“ It is well,” said Vasili, who under- 
stood his meaning, “ since you are thus 
devoted to our country’s cause, we 
accept your services, Rayah Petros, 
and you shall share our doubtful 
fate |” 

But as he spoke, an ironical smile 
passed over his lips, as he thought 
how easily the last spark of life would 
be extinguished in that aged breast. 
Floros, meanwhile, who had looked 
almost in terror on the feeble, infirm 
old man, self-doomed to speedy des- 
truction from that hour, now mur- 
mured, as he yielded to his embrace— 

“*My mother—my poor, forsaken 
mother !” 

There was a mild reproach in these 
words, which seemed to sink deep into 
the heart of the zealous patriot, for he 
bent down before his son almost in an 
attitude of humility, unfitting in a fa- 
ther. Floros, who, brave and ardent 
as he was, had as gentle a spirit as 
ever was called on to struggle through 
this rough world, at once forbore to 
utter another word which might pain 
him, but he mournfully exclaimed— 

“And you, too—oh! my father, 
must this be? Have we not been feed- 
ing death with all our best and dear- 
est? Must I now see you, too, come 
to be his voluntary prey ?—must you, 
in your last declining years, reap only 
strife and torture from all the seeds 
you have sown in toil and labour 
through your life? Let me, indeed, 
go forth to combat and to die; but 
surely rest and peace are your just 
portion now ?” 

The feeble old man would only an- 
swer by raising his head, and looking 
on him with a firm and resolute coun- 
tenance, which spoke of the most stern 
determination. Floros sighed deeply, 
but attempted no further opposition. 
He stretched out his hand over his 
father’s bent and palsied frame— 

* T take heaven to witness,” he said, 
looking up, “that the life which you 
have given me I now restore; till 
mine is spent, no Violence shall extin- 
guish yours; the youth and strength 
which time has stolen from you, shall 
be replaced by mine. I gave myself 
to Greece, but a higher and holier 
claim is before me now; yet will I 
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opens both those blessed tasks, so 
elp me, Heaven! And I will live for 
you till you no longer shall require my 
life, and then will I die for my dear 
country.” 

And faithfully did Floros keep his 
solemn resolution from that hour ; no 
lover, watching in the midst of peril 
over his new-made bride, could have 
rivalled him in the unremitting care 
and tenderness with which he minis- 
tered to that old man, and all the ar- 
dour at once of his youth and patriot- 
ism seemed to have subsided into the 
calm, holy obedience with which he 
performed the task he had appointed 
to himself. 

It had been arranged, as it was now 
absolutely necessary that the Philel- 
lenists should hurry on to Messalonghi 
without delay, that they should merely 
land Lester and Cyllene at Argos, and 
then proceed onwards ; while the Eng- 
lishman proposed to deliver up his 
young charge to her mother, and then 
follow them in the first Greek vessel 
which should leave Nauplia. 

The Englishman found, to his great 
regret, on disembarking at this place 
with the young slave, that he must se- 
parate from Manouk, whom Vasili still 
considered as his prisoner, and would 
not consent to lose sight of. He 
had no reason, however, to think that 
he should require his services. The 
aged mother of Cyllene had told him 
that she would now take up her abode 
as near as possible to the chapel of St. 
Sophia, on Mount Chaon, in order 
that, night and day, she might sup- 
plicate before its altar for the success 
of his enterprise. The distance from 
Nauplia to this spot is by no means 
great, and it was soon performed at 
the steady, rapid pace of the camel, 
which was the usual mode of convey- 
ance in those days, and the sun had 
not yet set when Lester and Cyllene 
reached the church. 

This little chapel is one of the most 
interesting in Greece. It is placed at 
a considerable height on the mountain 
side, and built in the interior of a 
savern, which formerly was dedicated 
to Bacchus, so that in the ancient 
niches, where the votive offerings to 
the Heathen deity were placed, the 
sacred symbols of the Christian faith 
are now displayed. 

The Englishman left the young 
Greek kneeling on the altar steps, in 
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the act of uttering a fervent thanks- 
giving for her deliverance, while he 
hastened himself towards a few hovels 
he perceived at some distance, in order 
to obtain some tidings of the old wo- 
man, whom he had confidently expect- 
ed to find at her devotions. He had 
no difficulty in gaining intelligence of 
her at the first hut where he inquired ; 
but his consternation may be imagined 
when he was informed that the poor 
mother, worn out with her fasts and 
constant vigils, as much as by anxiety 
and grief, had been found dead on the 
stone-fluor of the church a few days 
previously. 

Lester felt as though he were 
destined to have death tracking his 
steps go where he would, but his dis- 
tress and perplexity were extreme, as 
he began to retrace his steps along the 
mountain path. It seemed as though 
he had but rescued the poor young 
orphan from her hated slavery, to see 
her cast adrift upon a world she was 
all too sensitive and pure to combat 
with. He knew well that she had not 
a friend on this earth but himself, 
and yet, willing as he would have 
been to care for, and protect her, it 
seemed impossible that he should do 
so. Had he been less wedded in heart 
and soul to the cherished dead, he 
might have cast aside all other con- 
siderations to offer her a home with 
him ; but the very idea was revolting 
to him now, and as he slowly entered 
the church, he could but hope that 
the young girl might herself suggest 
some place for her future residence. 

The quick-eyed Greek gave but one 
glance to the sad countenance of the 
Englishman, and springing forward, 
with her hands clasped wildly, and 
her whole frame trembling, she ex- 
claimed— 

* My mother is dead! I know it! 
I know it! Lreadit in your eyes.” 

Lester could only acknowledge 
the truth, and then, unacustomed 
as he was to the Greek character, he 
stood perfectly terrified at the storm 
of passionate lamentation to which the 
young girl gave way at once. There 
is, for the children of this burning 
clime, no medium between sorrow and 
despair, nor is there any demonstra- 
tion of grief too vehement for their 
uncontrollable feelings; and Cyllene 
lay writhing on the ground before him, 
with a violence which made him trem- 
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ble for her reason, but to all his ex- 
postulations she would only answer, 
by shrieking out, 

‘* My mother is dead! let her grave 
be mine!” 

Suddenly, as Lester stood gazing 
mournfully at her, the door of the par- 
tition which concealed that more sacred 
portion of thechurch, which is entered 
by priests alone, was thrown open, anda 
tall, stately-looking monk passed from 
the sanctuary, and stood before them. 
He was aman, no longer young—his 
dark, stern countenance nearly hid in 
his veil; but Lester thought he had 
never looked on a more noble or com- 
manding figure. Extending his hand 
over the prostrate mourner, he said, in 
a voice so severe and sonorous that it 
seemed to roll through the silent 
church— 

“ Who is this, that dares to 
weep the human dead, when our own 
most holy faith is dying in the hearts 
of Greeks—and who shall dare to 
mourn over a mortal grave, when the 
cross, the sacred cross itself, lies 
buried now beneath the tyrant’s 
throne?” 

Nothing can exceed the reverence 
which the Hellenic people at all times 
pay to their priests, and this stern 
rebuke mastered even the agony of the 
young Cyllene. Lifting up her head 
from the ground, she remained kneel- 
ing, and clasping the monk’s robe in 
her trembling hands, she murmured in 
a broken voice— 

** Me sin chorite patera” (forgive 
me father). 

The monk raised her, and asked in a 
gentle tone, what was the cause of her 
frantic sorrow. Cyllene trembled too 
much to answer, and would have fallen, 
ifthe monk had not placed her on a 
stone seat in the outer porch—whilst 
Lester, too glad to have found one 
likely to be so able and suitable an 
adviser, drew him aside, and explained 
to him all that had occurred, not ex- 
cepting even the individual feelings, 
which rendered it so impossible for him 
to give her the best claim to his protec- 
tion. Although the impassive face 
of the monk had beep tutored to ex- 
hibit not a trace of the dark world of 
thought within, yet it was evident by 
his manner that he was greatly in- 
terested in the history of the young 
slave, as well as pleased with the 
frankness and sincerity of her English 
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friend—the circumstances of his own 
life, of which a record has been else- 
where given,* rendered him keenly 
alive to the bitterness which there was 
for Lester in the thought of any un- 
faithfulness to the dead; and after 
silently considering for a few minutes 
the difficulties of his position, he at 
last proposed an expedient, which was, 
in fact, the best that could be adopted 
under the circumstances. 

To leave the gentle Cyllene alone 
at Argos or Nauplia, he said, was not 
to be thought of, as she could only 
there have the protection of persons 
to whom she was bound by no tie, 
and whose interests in her must be 
altogether subservient to their cu- 
pidity—her fate might thus be tenfold 
worse than that from which the Eng- 
lishman had rescued her—that she 
should become the wife of Lester, 
was equally impossible ; but she might 
according to a very prevalent custom 
in Greece become his sister, in the 
sight of heaven as well as in the eyes 
of men, by one of the most sacred rites 
of the Greek church. Lester was 
well aware of the existence of this 
ancient and singular law, still in full 
force in the East, which constitutes 
two persons, by a solemn religious 
ceremony, brother and sister, or 
brothers as the case may be, and binds 
them legally to one another by this 
fraternal tie, in so distinct and posi- 
tive a manner, that even their children 
cannot intermarry, as, being considered 
first cousins, they are within the for- 
bidden degree of relationship. So 
sacred and binding is this strange 
union considered in those countries, 
that it has never been known to have 
been violated in any way; and al- 
though Lester could not doubt that 
such a project would have seemed 
very wild and romantic in his own 
country, yet as he knew that here it 
did actually give him a due and legal 
right to offer a home to this poor 
orphan, and retain her under his own 
protection, he at once acceded to the 
proposal, and begged the monk to al- 
low him, without delay, to take ad- 
vantage of his presence in order to 
pronounce the irrevocable vows which 
constitute this indissoluble bond. 
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They found Cyllene more composed, 
and she heard with rapture of the 
plan they had arranged for her, as no 
small amount of bitterness had been 
added to her natural grief, by the con- 
viction that she was now utterly de- 
solate. 

They returned into the church, 
where one faintly-glimmering lamp 
alone lit up this singular scene, as the 
stern monk dictated to the strangely 
assorted companions kneeling before 
him, the solemn oath by which they 
swore to be to one another from that 
hour to their life’s end, brother and 
sister in very deed and truth, nothing 
more and nothing less ; and vowing, as 
they hoped for the favour of heaven, to 
perform to each other all the duties 
which would have been incumbent on 
them, had they indeed been born of 
the same parents. When the cere- 
mony was over, and the monk had 
pronounced over them the blessing of 
the Holy Church, he directed them 
where to find shelter for the night, and 
then took his leave, promising to meet 
them again at Messalonghi, whither 
all were now hastening to be present 
at the final and  swift-approaching 
struggle. The very next day Lester 
succeeded in cbtaining a passage 
thither in a Greek brig, from whose 
crew he learned that the Ottoman 
forces were rapidly advancing on the 
town, and that every preparation was 
making for a siege, likely to terminate, 
one way or another, this long pro- 
tracted and eventful war. Cyllene of 
course accompanied her newly-found 
brother, for it was better for her to 
be with him among the terrors of the 
strife, than exposed to the chances of 
a recapture at Argos. 

Scarcely had the brig, after a pros- 
perous voyage, stood in towards the 
town of Messalonghi, when a boat put 
off from the shore, in which Lester 
at once descried his faithful Manouk 
hastening to ascertain whether he 
were on board. Their meeting was 
quite that of old and tried friends, 
and it was not until Manouk had re- 
peated again and again that he was 
willing to bestow upon his dear 
Ghiaour—whom in spite of himself he 
loved—his eyes or the last hour of his 


* The history of this monk was given in the numbers of the DuBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MaGAzinE for May and June, 1847, under the title of ‘* Neophytus, the Monk.” 
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life, or any other valuable property 
he might possess, that he would con- 
sent to inform the anxious crew as to 
the existing state of matters. The 
position of affairs, according to his 
account, was this: Messalonghi, a 
somewhat insignificant looking town, 
situated on the edge of a marshy place, 
and surrounded by the high hills of 
Zygos, was at present garrisoned bya 
most gallant assemblage of Acarna- 
nians, Etolians, and Epirotes, amount- 
ing to nearly 5,000 combatants, whose 
extraordinary bravery and unflinching 
endurance were destined to call forth 
the admiration of all Europe—but 
what were these to the army of 20,000 
men, who were now hastening to assail 
them, under the command of one of 
the most able generals which Turkey 
ever knew, and who seemed to have 
turned all the pertinacity and firmness 
of his character into the one stern re- 
solution of subduing and destroying 
utterly this long-coveted town. 

Messalonghi was, in fact, considered 
by the sultan as the very stronghold of 
rebellion, which, could he once obtain, 
he believed it would be the means 
of delivering up to him the whole 
country. Furious at the defeat of 
the cowardly Omer Vriones during 
the last siege, he had now appointed 
Reshid Pasha, his prime minister, 
to the command of the imperial troops, 
investing him with unlimited authority 
over the western provinces of the em- 
pire, and supplying him with an ample 
treasure from the government stores. 
In addition to this, one of his naval 
commanders was occupied at Alexan- 
dria in hastening the equipment of the 
Egyptian fleet, who were to send 
troops as a reinforcement, and also to 
oppose the proceedings by sea of the 
Greek admiral Miaulis. In short, the 
garrison of Messalonghi seemed to 
await the assault of the whole com- 
bined forces of the Ottoman empire ; 
and they well knew that from Reshid 
Pasha they must expect no mercy, for 
he was as cruel and treacherous as he 
was intelligent and brave. Calmly, 
however, they had employed them- 
selves in increasing their means of de- 
fence, and strengthening the citadel, 
under the directions principally of 
Lord Byron. 

*¢ And now,” continued Manouk, “ I 
have to tell you of the heaviest blow 
that has befallen your country, even 
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amid all her sufferings—a blow so 
sudden and so irreparable, that I my- 
self, true Moslem as I am, could not 
rejoice at it. A few days after we 
had landed here, there was a riot in 
the town. A Swiss was accidentally 
killed by a Souliote; and when he 
was taken up, his countrymen flew to 
arms to defend him, and would have 
caused much bloodshed in the town. 
The troops were ordered out in vain ; 
nor would they heed the voice of their 
commanders. I was with Vasili in 
the midst of the confusion, and saw it 
all. The authorities at last became 
anxious for the safety of the town, and 
were greatly perplexed in their wish 
to find some means of quelling the 
tumult without loss of life. Suddenly 
there came one riding down the street 
on his jet-black horse, calm and com- 
posed as though the tumultuous crowd 
around him had assembled for rejoic- 
ing. He turned round his face, and 
those who looked upon it once never 
forgot it—his pale and beautiful face— 
and stretched out his hand towards 
the rebellious troops. They paused in 
their strife to look on him. ‘Then he 
spoke, in a voice like music, and com- 
manded them to be still, and not to 
waste in vain disputings the strength 
and life they soon must lavish on the 
enemy. He told them, if they proved 
thus unworthy of their country—if 
Greeks thus turned against Greece— 
he would abandon them, and return to 
die in his own far distant land. Then, 
at these words, with one shout they 
flung down their arms, and called out, 
‘ Zeto Byron’ (long live Byron); and 
he smiled upon the enthusiaStic sol- 
diers with a sweet and gentle smile, 
that would have won their hearts if 
they had not half worshipped him 
already, and then rode back to his 
house in peace. 

“It was but one week after this, 
when the sun rose one morning as 
though shrouded in a thick, dark pall, 
and all things, even at the early dawn, 
portended a most awful storm—clouds 
black as night hung over the city, 
spreading themselves out above it like 
a mourning veil—the sea moaned and 
writhed, as though some dread stern 
spirit were making a pathway of its 
billows to advance upon the town, and 
the ill-omened birds which haunt the 
graveyards came hovering and shriek_ 
ing round our streets. You know wel 
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how unusual is a tempest at this season, 
and all men said that some great evil 
was at hand. Still the storm delayed 
its approach, though it sat brooding 
in the burdened heavens as though it 
waited for its hour to come. The day 
was that following the Anastasin (or 
Resurrection—Easter- Monday), but 
no one dared rejoice as Christians are 
wont, because of these portentous signs 
of coming ill. At length, one hour 
before the sunset, the sky so black 
and lowering was rent by one tremen- 
dous flash of dazzling lightning, and a 
peal of thunder, so loud and awful 
that it seemed rolling up from the 
very depths of the unseen world, burst 
over Messalonghi with a fearful sound. 
Just as it died away, there rose among 
its echoes one long shriek from a house 
round which thousands of watchers 
were assembled, and the cry went 
through the city that Byron had ex- 
pired at that terrific moment. 

« And so it was. In the midst of 
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Two days later, the Greeks looked 
down from their ramparts on the 
countless hosts of their foe. Far as 
their sight could reach, they saw the 
standard of the Crescent waving, and 
all around them the Turkish vessels 
lay thick on the sea. A skirmish 
took place immediately, during which 
the Moslems threw a number of shells 
among the besieged with such good 
aim, that they commenced at the same 
time as. extraordin: ary a siege as Eu- 
rope ever witnessed, and the frightful 
sufferings which it entailed on the 
Messalonghiotes, who were destined 
to see them as they burst destroy a 
number of persons, and those princi- 
pally helpless females. 

It were tedious and uninteresting, 
even if our space allowed, were we to 
give the details of this cclebrated 
blockade during the first ten months. 
With the usual variation incident to 
such a combat, it presents ever the 
same aspect—displaying, on the part 
of the Turks, a resolute, constant, and 
positive determination, not only to 
achieve the entire subjugation of the 
place, but its actual destruction ; and 
on the side of the Greeks, a firm and 
most devoted constancy in its defence, 
and that without the slightest hope ; 
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that extraordinary tempest the poet- 
spirit had been summoned forth, and 
for many days there was weeping and 
wailing through the land for the un- 
timely fate of the noble Frank stranger, 
such as had never been wrung from the 
stout Greek hearts, even when they 
saw their own devoted dead falling 
round them before the blast of war, 
like autumn leaves driven earthward 
by the wind.’ 

When Manouk had given his account 
of this public misfortune, he concluded 
by informing his listeners that Reshid 
Pasha and his tremendous army had 
penetrated into Acarnania some days 
previous to their arrival, and might 
therefore hourly be expected. Every 
preparation was now complete. To 
the Philellenists, he said, had been 
given, at their own request, the most 
difficult post of any, which was the 
defence of the powder magazine, and 
thither he now conducted Lester and 
his young adopted sister. 
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for it was evident to all that there was 
no possible termination to the siege 
which would not involve their total 
overthrow. Nor was it themselves 
alone whose utter ruin was at hand, 
but their wives and children, their in- 
firm and aged—all, in short, whom the 
town contained, must perish with them. 
Reshid Pasha had given them a means 
of calculating what amount of mercy 
he was likely to bestow on them, by 
causing a priest, two women, and se- 
veral children, who were caught at- 
tempting to escape from the city of 
famine, to be impaled before his camp! 
But, with no other prospect save that 
of certain death before them, they 
swore, if need be, to bury themselves 
in the ruins of their home, but never 
to desert their post. 

Three several times during this 
fearfully-protracted strife their provi- 
sions had failed them entirely, and 
three times the whole population were 
saved from a death of famine through 
the unflinching bravery of the admiral, 
Miaulis, who remained in the most 
dauntless manner in the roadstead, 
though surrounded by Turkish ships, 
and who succeeded, by exploits of sin- 
gular daring, in conveying grain into 
the town. The Moslems, however, 
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directed the utmost care to the clos- 
ing up of every channel of communi- 
cation; and at last no other was left 
but one narrow creek, concealed by 
reeds, through which small boats and 
expert divers introduced parcels of 
grain and a miserably scanty supply 
of food for the nine thousand perish- 
ing souls of Messalonghi. But this, 
too, was discovered by the Turks. 
A few laden boats from Zante, endea- 
vouring to enter, were seized, and the 
men hanged by order of the Pasha. 
After this the slightest intercourse 
with the besieged became altogether 
impracticable ; and then, furious, irre- 
sistible, the dreadful famine came rag- 
ing through the town hand in hand 
with death and disease. 

Ten months, as we have said, had 
elapsed. For above twenty days no 
rations had been distributed. The 
people, unsubdued and uncomplaining, 
devoured dogs, rats, and sea-weed. 
One, who yet survives, described the 
feelings with which he sat for hours, 
with a loaded pistol in his hand, watch- 
ing by the holes where the mice had 
retreated, till one of them should ap- 
pear, that he might shoot it and pounce 
on the welcome food. To add to the 
horror of their situation, they were 
aware that Reshid Pasha had been 
reinforced from Egypt by a large 
body of African soldiers. Yet, though 
the earth around them was strewed 
with the sick, the famishing, and the 
wounded, these noble Greeks refused 
even to listen to any offers of capi- 
tulation. 

The Philellenists, whose course we 
have more particularly traced out in 
this sketch, played a worthy part in 
this long-sustained tragedy, whatever 
might have been their various motives, 
the spring of their actions :—In Vasili, 
a wild ambition; in Lester, a remem- 
brance of the dead, which gave him 
no rest, till, through the rent of some 
deep wound, his soul rushed forth to 
join them; in Petros G , a heart- 
felt patriotism ; in his son, a resolute 
fulfilment of a holy duty. Whatever 
it was which bound them to their post, 
not one swerved from it, even in their 
darkest hour. 

The dumb Rayah, Petros G 
early in the commencement of the 
siege, had his right foot shattered by 
a shot. It was amputated ; and though 
his life was spared, his whole frame 
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was so completely paralysed by the 
wound, that he became unable to move 
an inch without assistance. The ex- 
traordinary constancy and tenderness 
with which from that period his son 
waited on him, and tended him, is be- 
yond description. Young, brave, and 
energetic, as Floros was, he seemed to 
have repelled all the noble enthusiasm 
which would have roused him to rival 
his companions in deeds of heroism, in 
order that, day and night, he might 
watch by the side of that powerless 
old man; and once during the period 
of their long probation Floros attempt- 
ed, by an act of the most unexampled 
daring, to rescue his helpless father 
from the certain doom which must 
await him, whatever might be the ter- 
mination of the siege. One calm and 
moonless night (having concealed his 
intention from every one, in order that 
none might be involved in his danger) 
the young prince raised the aged 
Rayah on his shoulders, and animated 
by the almost unnatural strength which 
he seemed to have derived from his 
holy purpose, he proceeded to the 
only entrance, which, as we have said, 
was for a time successfully concealed 
by the besieged, in order that they 
might receive some scanty supplies 
from without. This narrow creek or 
channel was almost obstructed by the 
thick bulrushes which hid it from the 
enemy, and into its deep water Floros 
plunged at once with his precious bur- 
then, which, by the most unparalleled 
exertion, he hoped, as he was an ex- 
pert swimmer, to convey in safety from 
the doomed city. He had over-rated 
his physical powers. When about 
half way, the weight of the old man’s 
almost lifeless body became intolerable. 
He felt that he was sinking, and, with 
one desperate effort, he barely suc- 
ceeded in regaining the shore he had 
left; for the splash in the water had 
roused the Turkish sentinels, and they 
were firing briskly on him. So that 
the result of his rash attempt was in 
every way unfortunate; as by this 
means the concealed issue, the last 
they could depend on, was discovered 
by the enemy, and all communication 
between the town and the Greek ves- 
sels entirely cut off. 

Floros returned with his helpless 
burden to the powder magazine, where 
his friends were stationed, but he re- 
joined them only to share with them 
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in the uncomplaining constancy with 
which they bore indescribable suffer- 
ings. Even the women, of whom half 
the population was composed, displayed 
a dauntlessness really extraordinary, 
in beings who, though well calculated 
to endure in patience the greatest 
evils, are but seldom able to find the 
physical courage requisite before they 
can expose their feeble frames to actual 
danger. Numbers were daily killed 
when carrying food to the men on the 
ramparts, but they never shrunk from 
the task, It was at last, in considera- 
tion of the dreadful fate in store for 
these poor gentle sufferers, that the 
besieged determined on putting an end 
to the blockade by one desperate and 
bold attempt, which would either ter- 
minate in the escape of a few, or in 
the ruin and destruction of the whole 
town and its inhabitants. As it was, 
their doom was certain—nothing could 
save them; disease and famine would 
do their work, till, no longer able to 
muster even soldiers for the walls, the 
enemy would rush in to terminate the 
slaughter. Yet even in this desperate 
condition, had they been alone, they 
would never have run the risk of de- 
livering up Messalonghi one day sooner 
than they could help. But though 
they were indeed true patriots, and 
most brave soldiers, yet were they 
husbands and fathers also, and pre- 
eminent in their thoughts as might 
have been in the days of their strength 
and energy, their honour, and glory, 
and patriotism, in the hour of calamity 
and distress—these are the ties that 
tighten and strengthen round the 
stoutest hearts—till they felt that for 
their sakes one tremendous effort must 
be made, though all perished by it 
before their time. 

It was determined that on the night 
of the 22d April they would attempt 
a sortie, the result of which must be 
escape or death. The monk who had 
performed over Lester and his adopted 
sister that strange midnight ceremony, 
and whose name was Neophytus, was 
one of the foremost in organizing this 
daring and noble attempt. Their ar- 
rangements were these—A messenger 
was, by some skilful expedient, the 
details of which are not now known, 
enabled to convey information of their 
intention to the Greek general, Kari- 
askaki, who commanded the scattered 
troops that at times attempted to ha- 
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rass the enemy in the rear, and he was 
implored to be in readiness to advance 
and assist the Messalonghiotes as soon 
as they should have left the town. It 
was then settled that all the fighting 
men, to the amount of three thousand, 
their number being made up by a 
large proportion of those who were 
slightly wounded or convalescent,were 
tothrow themselves headlong upon the 
enemy’s lines, and cut open a road for 
the remainder of the population, six 
thousand in all, of which five thousand 
were women and children. They were 
then, dividing into two bodies, to push 
and fight their way, as best they 
might, through the camp, assisted, 
they fondly hoped, by Kariaskaki and 
his men, till they reached the hills of 
Zygos, over which they were to pass, 
and at last find shelter at Salona. 

Such was their plan, and daring as 
it was, there seems little doubt that it 
would have been so far successful, but 
for the treachery of a Bulgarian de- 
serter, who communicated their pro- 
ject to the Pasha, thus enabling him 
to take precautionary measures, though 
he refused to believe they could have 
formed any plan so audacious. 

At sunset, on the appointed night, 
four bridges were laid over the out- 
ward ditch, formed merely of planks, 
and a patrol went round the town to 
summon all to be in readiness, as the 
sortie was to take place in two hours. 
Having crossed the moat, they were 
directed to lie prostrate with their 
faces to the earth, until the signal was 
given that Kariaskaki was in advance 
to support them, when they were to 
fall on the enemy, and hew out for 
themselves a path of blood. The 
generals all mustered their soldiers, 
and the women, without exception, 
armed themselves. But now the most 
bitter moment of all their twelve 
months of intolerable suffering was at 
hand for the Messalonghiotes, and the 
sharpest blow they yet had known was 
about to be struck in a thousand 
hearts. When a second time the 
patrol went round, and announced that 
the hour was come, it was found, as 
might have been expected, that there 
was a vast number of unhappy beings 
sick, wounded, and infirm, who were 
utterly disabled even from making an 
attempt to follow their friends in the 
onset, yet, for the sake of a few, the 
whole must not perish. It was, as it 
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were, with one sympathetic thrill of 


horror that the vast multitude under- - 


stood and felt at once that these must 
be abandoned to their doom! Nor 
dared they delay that terrible deser- 
tion—the hour was come—all was 
ready—and this was no time for wailing, 
and lamentation, and tearful farewells. 

But amongst that miserable band 
there was, as ever in a crowd, one 
master-mind. It appeared that the 
troop of infirm and helpless beings had 
prepared for themselves likewise an 
honourable doom. When the second 
call was made, it was found that they 
had assembled—as many, at least, as 
could crawl thither—in the building 
containing the powder-magazine ; and 
there, in the centre, with heaps of the 
aged and wounded round him, sat 
Petros G » holding in his hand a 
lighted match, and written in his face, 
as well as in that of every individual 
present, might be read a stern and 
awful resolution. It was indeed a 
strange spectacle, that of this decrepit 
old man—dumb, paralysed, his body 
having the appearance of a corpse, 
and being indeed as helpless and as 
powerless, with, from the eye alone, 
the soul glowing forth as strong, as 
full of ardour and enthusiasm, as in 
the best days of his youth. 

Floros stood near him, and when his 
companions summoned him to follow 
them, he advanced a few steps, and 
seemed for a moment full of a terrible 
irresolution. He looked from his 
helpless father to his brave compa- 
nions; death sat by the one, life bec- 
koned to him from amongst the others— 
life in the summer-time of youth, with 
ten thousand joys in his right hand— 
with love, and hope, and friendship, 
and renown strewing their glittering 
flowers upon its path ; and death, sud- 
den and unavailing, ere he had tasted 
one drop of the world’s cup of plea- 
sure, or tried the powers of his soul 
for happiness. One moment he stood, 
as though the young warm blood ca- 
reering through his beating heart were 
craving madly for the full term of the 
existence meted out to him, the next 
he pressed his hand upon his eyes, to 
shut out the vision of the gay, glad 
world, and rushed back to his father, 
who had not power to welcome him 
with a smile. There, falling at his 
feet, he buried his face in his knees, 
and so remained. 








The Philellenists never knew whe- 
ther this gallant young man had enter- 
tained any hope of saving the aged 
Rayah, or whether he had but thought 
his soul would mount to heaven with 
a freer impulse in the smoke of that 
sacrifice, but they had no alternative 
save to leave him there—it was impos- 
sible to delay another moment; and 
when they turned away, the fair face, 
that soon was to be so scared and 
blackened in the flames, was still bu- 
ried on the old man’s knees. The 
scene altogether was heart-rending, 
for many others likewise refused to 
quit their friends, thus foredoomed to 
destruction. 

But now the moment for this ener- 
getic attempt had fully arrived, and the 
whole population of the ill-fated Mes- 
salonghi, with the exception of those 
who now tenanted the powder maga- 
zine, issued in profound silence from 
the city. They crossed the moat—the 
soldiers first, then all the women and 
children—and lay down quietly, with 
their faces to the earth, according to 
previous order; whilst before them, 
stretching far beyond where their eyes 
could reach, were the dark ranks of 
the vast Turkish host. Careful as 
they were to prevent a sound reaching 
the ears of the enemy, one piteous 
murmur could not be quelled—it was 
the weeping of the women for the 
condemned band they had left in the 
town; and long before the signal had 
been given that Kariaskaki was in ad- 
vance, and that they were to rise and 
charge through the lines of the foe, 
that sound had aroused the Turks, 
and they commenced pouring inces- 
sant volleys of a most galling fire upon 
the rampart, beneath which the Mes- 
salonghiotes were crouching close on 
one another. 

Much of the shot passed over their 
heads, otherwise all must have perish- 
ed; but, as it was, numberless were 
the passive sufferers who never rose 
from that spot. One whole hour they 
submitted to lie there, with death ca- 
reering over their heads, and hundreds 
expiring unmurmuring around them ; 
but no signal for the general move- 
ment was given. At last, their posi- 
tion became intolerable; the moon 
suddenly burst forth from among the 
clouds—a circumstance favourable to 
the attack, but fatal if they remained 
exposed by its light to a surer aim. A 
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whisper ran like an electric shock 
through the ranks that now was their 
time. 
* Death to the barbarians—on, on to 
liberty and life,” they sprung to their 
feet, their muskets in their hands, their 
sabres slung to their wrists! As 
though moved by a simultaneous im- 
pulse, they darted forwards, and flung 
themselves in the midst of the enemy. 
Not the whole force of the Turks, 
with their pealing cannon and the 
bayonets of the Arabian soldiers, could 
resist this tremendous shock. In a 
very few minutes their trenches were 
passed, their infantry scattered, and 
the artillerymen slaughtered at their 
guns. The Moslems seemed utterly 
paralysed by this sudden and daring 
attack ; they allowed a wide space to 
be cleared, and now the brave Messa- 
longhiotes pushed inasolid mass across 
the plain, headed by two Roumeliote 
chieftains, both of whom had passed 
their seventieth year. 

Onward they passed, with a living 
wall on either side, and every step on 
a corpse; but behind, thundering 
after, came the Mahometan horsemen, 
and they, too, cut a terrible path for 
themselves through the midst of the 
fugitive women. Every inch of their 
track was gained by the life of those 
helpless ones—infants lay trodden 
down beneath their horses’ feet, and 
the mothers were stabbed at they pass- 
ed—and thus struggling, mingling, 
devouring one another, the contend- 
ing hosts raged over the plain, like 
monstrous serpents writhing about, 
and twining together their length in a 
deadly fight. 
Kariaskaki came to the rescue; the 
horsemen were driven back, and those 
of the Greeks who yet survived suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Zygos moun- 
tain, beyond which lay Salona, their 
hoped-for refuge. As they arrived at 
the foot of the hill, and paused one in- 
stant, panting and exhausted, they 
turned to look back, and perceived 
that the Turks, being thus forced to 
abandon their pursuit of those who 
had so miraculously escaped them, 
were now directing their whole fury 
against the unfortunate city, that for 
twelve long months had resisted their 
obstinate attack. They were pouring 
into the town along with the Arabian 
and Egyptian soldiers, and the fierce 
spirit of revenge had kindled in their 
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With one tremendous shout of 


At last, the troops of 
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breasts a horrible eagerness to exter- 
minate to the uttermost the lingering 
wreck of the gallant Messalonghiotes ; 
but if there was but one terrible means 
by which Greeks could escape the 
ignominy of death by the Moslem 
knife, that means they were certain to 
adopt. Suddenly a most tremendous 
explosion was heard—the powder-ma- 
gazine blew up with a dreadful crash. 
A sheet of fire burst forth from its 
ruins, and, borne up on its wings of 
soaring flame, the brave spirits of the 
Hellenic martyrs escaped for ever from 
the torments of their earthly exist- 
ence. For many hours the conflagra- 
tion raged, and one of those who stood 
with the army of fugitives on the hill 
of Zygos, himself a gallant Greek 
soldier, described how they heard, as 
they looked back, the prolonged shriek 
which rose from the death-agony of a 
multitude, and saw the “ green smoke” 
ascending up to heaven from that fu- 
neral pile; and never, surely, did 
more awful incense roll up before the 
throne of Eternal Justice. Then the 
columns of thick, dark smoke assem- 
bled together, as though marshalled by 
an unseen leader in the air, and spread 
themselves out over the burning city 
like a vast black pall; and then the 
livelong night it hung, whilst sky and 
air were full of lurid light; and when 
the rising sun dispelled the horrors of 
the midnight darkness, and the fresh 
breeze lifted off that floating veil, it 
disclosed beneath, the scathed and 
ruined city become the mighty bier of 
a thousand dead. 

The fugitives reached Salona in 
safety. With the siege of Messalon- 
ghi, as is well known, the more strik- 
ing and important events of the Greek 
revolution terminate. 

Lester, the Englishman, became 
much attached to the country for 
which he had fought. He never 
guitted it, nor had he any reason to 
repent, that a few holy words uttered 
over him in the church of Mount 
Chaon at midnight had given hima 
friend, who was, in very deed and 
truth, a sister to him unto his life’s 
end. All that human care and ten- 
derness could do to cheer the life of 
one who must needs traverse the por- 
tal of the tomb before he could behold 
his one only hope transformed to joy, 
Cyllene did for her deliverer. He 
never, however, altogether recovered 
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the effects of his physical sufferings at 
Messalonghi. One early spring he 
was seized with a frantic desire to re- 
turn to England, that he might again 
behold the green grave laid in the 
shade of the Gothic porch, with the 
waving trees bending over it. His 
wish came too late. 

On the bright but arid shore of a 
deserted part of the coast of Greece, 
there is a lonely mound, covered over 
only with the sparkling sands, and laid 
at the foot of a broken column, that 
once has stood within a Heathen tem- 
ple. No Gothic church, with its 
sweet ringing chimes—no waving 
trees, or soft fresh dews—only above 
the eternal blue of the eastern sky, 
and all around the dashing of the sun- 


* The history of the young Greek slave is no fiction. 
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Jit waters on the burning rocks; but 
there, a short time since, and it may 
be even now, over that stranger's 
nameless grave, a living monument is 
seen to bend—a monument recording, 
better than the written stone, his ge- 
nerosity and gentleness of heart. By 
night, Cyllene makes that mound her 
pillow ; by day she decks it with the 
starry sea-flowers, or branches of the 
solitary palm. In life, he was her 
only friend—in death, he is her only 
care. Her dwelling is hard by, 
but this is the home of her heart. 
She never weeps for him, for she 
knows how his spirit supplicated 
to be free; only at times she looks 
up to heaven with an impatient 
sigh.* 


When the writer left 


Greece, she was supposed to be still living in the home she had made for herself by 


the tomb of her deliverer. 
Frenchman, and not an Englishman. 


There is only this difference, that he was in reality a 
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WINDOW. 


* Nach thr nur schau’ ich 
Zam Fenster hinaus, 
Nach thr nur gel’ ich 
Aus dem Haus,” 

Faust. 



































I. 






At my window, late and early, 
In the sunshine and the rain, 
When the jocund beams of morning 
Come to wake me from my napping, 
With their golden fingers tapping 
At my window pane: 
From my troubled slumbers flitting — 
From my dreamings, fond and vain— 
From the fever intermitting, 
Up I start, and take my sitting 
At my window pane :— 


Ile 


Through the morning, through the noontide, 
Fettered by a diamond chain— 
Through the early hours of evening, 
When the stars begin to tremble, 
As their shining ranks assemble, 
O’er the azure plain : 
When the thousand lamps are blazing 
Through the street and lane— 
Mimic stars of man’s upraising, 
Still I linger, fondly gazing 
From my window pane! 


IIT. 


For amid the crowds slow passing, 
Surging like the main, 
Like a sunbeam among shadows, 
Through the storm-swept cloudy masses, 
Sometimes one bright being passes 
"Neath my window-pane. 
Thus a moment’s joy I borrow 
From a day of pain. 
See, she comes! but, bitter sorrow! 
Not until the slow to-morrow, 
Will she come again. 
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THE DOUBLE PAIN. 









FROM THE SPANISH. 






** Con dos cuidados guerreo 

Que me dan pena, y sospiro, 
El uno cuando no 0s veo, 
El otro cuando vos miro,” 












My heart doth own a double fear, 
A double pain, a double sigh— 
The one when you are absent, dear ; 
The other when you're by. 







At seeing you, my heart doth mourn 
With love that cannot find relief ; 

At missing you, my heart is torn 

With all the bitter pangs of grief. 









And now I shed the burning tear ; 
And now I heave the useless sigh: 
The one when you are absent, dear— 
The other, when you’re by ! 











THE CHRISTMAS OF THE FOREIGN CHILD. 










FROM THE GERMAN OF FREDERICH RUECKERT, 










Amid a spacious town 
The Christmas lights are blazing. 
Beneath the cold night’s frown 
A foreign child is gazing 
Sadly up and down: 














In every house he sees 
Fond fingers intertwining, 
Through lamp-illumined trees 
The bright warm rooms are shining, 
Ah! bitter sights are these ! 













He weeping speaks: ‘* To-night, 
To every child is given 
A Christmas tree and light, 
But I by earth and heaven 
Am now deserted quite : 













« A sister’s gentle hand 
Had given me all I needed, 
If I at home did stand, 
But here I am unheeded, 
In this cold foreign land. 














‘* Will none the orphan see, 
And let him in for pity ? 

Oh, God! and can it be, 
That in this crowded city 

There is no place for me ? 
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¢ Will no kind hand relieve 
The orphan’s deep dejection ? 
Alas! I must receive 
But only the reflection 
Of this strange Christmas eve !” 


He taps with fingers thin 

On window and on shutter, 
They hear not for the din, 

The weak words he doth utter, 
Nor let the orphan in. 


The father’s lessons mild 

The listening boy’s ear drinketh— 
The Christmas gifts are piled 

By mother’s hands. None thinketh 
Of that poor orphan child. 


«Oh! Christ, my Saviour dear, 
No father and no mother 
Have I my heart to cheer, 
Be all to me, no other 
Consoler have I here.” 


Cold, cold his small hand grows, 
He rubs his frozen fingers— 
He shivers in his clothes, 
And in the white street lingers 
With eyes that will not close. 


There cometh with a light, 

Which through the dark street breaketh, 
In robes of simple white, 

Another child—who speaketh 
These sweet words of delight : 


«* Behold thy Christ in me, 
Again a child’s form taking— 

A little child like thee— 
Though all are thee forsaking, 

By me thou shalt not be: 


‘«* My word’s impartial boon 
I waft o’er hill and valley, 
I send my aid as soon 
To this poor wretched alley, 
As to yon gay saloon: 


“* My hands, with light divine 
Thy Christmas tree shall kindle. 
Thou’lt see, compared with thine, 
All other trees shall dwindle, 
How beautiful they shine.” 


To Heaven his little hand 
The infant Saviour raiseth— 
There doth a great tree stand, 
Whose star-lit branch outblazeth 
All o’er the azure land: 









































The Shade of the Leaves. 


The child’s heart bounds with glee, 

At all the starry tapers— 
His eyes grow bright to see 

Through Heaven’s transparent vapours 
That glorious Christmas tree ! 


Before his wondering eyes 

A glorious vision shifted— 
A dream of Paradise! 

For Angel hands uplifted 
The orphan to the skies. 


Within that blesséd sphere 
A home he now hath gotten— 
Even with his Saviour dear : 
here soon is all forgotten 
That he hath suffered here. 


THE SHADE OF THE LEAVES. 
FROM THE SPANISH, 


** Con el viento murmuran 
Madre, las hojas. 
Y al sonido me duermo 
Bajo su sombra.” 


I. 


The wind murmurs round, 

As the bough gently heaves ; 
And I sleep at the sound 

In the shade of the leaves :— 


My thoughts gently glide 
Where the sweet zephyr bloweth, 
As a light vessel floweth 

Away o’er the tide ; 

‘ And my senses are drowned 
In the bright dews of heaven, 
And the rapture is given 

That so seldom is found 
Where mortality grieves. 

As I sleep at the sound 
In the shade of the leaves. 


It. 


Mid the flowers still I rest: 
If by chance I awaken, 
Pain and sorrow have taken 
Their flight from my breast— 
They cannot be found 
In the heart of the dreamer. 
There is nought but the tremor, 
The tranquil rebound 
Of the bough, as it heaves— 
While I sleep at the sound 
In the shade of the leaves. 


———————e—— 
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THE BLIND OLD MAN, 


AN IDYL. 
FROM THE FRENCIL OF ANDRE CHENIER, 


—** God of Claros, God of the Silver Bow— 
Sminthean Apollo, if thou dost not show 

Light to these wandering feet and sightless eyes, 
Here must I perish beyond doubt!” With sighs 
"Twas thus the old man ceased his piteous plait, 
And near a wood he walked, feeble and faint, 
And there upon a mossy stone sat down ;— 
Three shepherds, children of that soil, with brown 
Cheeks, shaded o’er with clustering golden locks, 
Followed him: by the bleating of their flocks 
And their loud-barking mastiffs, thither led. 
Him they protected, as he feebly fled 

From their rude dogs’ inhospitable rage, 
Restraining them: and as they reached the sage, 
And heard his voice, and saw his sightless eyes, 
—‘* Sure this must be some dweller of the skies ! 
They cried aloud.—** His face is full of pride, 
And, from the rustic girdle round him tied, 
Hangs a rude lyre—and his deep voice doth seem 

To move the air and the woods—the heavens and the ocean stream.” 


He hears their steps—is troubled—in despair 
Turns his quick ear, and lifts his hands in prayer : 


—‘ Fear not, unhappy stranger,” they exclaim, 
«‘ If thou, indeed, beneath this earthly frame, 
Art not some heavenly messenger of peace— 
Some god—some patron deity of Greece ; 

Such god-like grace ennobles thy old age! 

Or if but only mortal, thou dost wage 

Unequal war with fate—the pitying wave 

‘That saved you from a wild and unknown grave, 
Has cast you among men who’ve learned to know, 
And feel, not aggravate a brother’s woe. 
Strange that the destinies for ever blend 

Some balanced ill with every joy they send !— 
Heaven, that did give thee such a voice, denies 
The light of day unto thy darkened eyes.” 


—*‘* Children—for child-like, tender, soft, and swect, 
Fall your young voices on my ear—discreet, 

More than I could have hoped for from your years, 
Are all your words: but the poor stranger fears 

His woes can wake but outrage and disdain. 

Do not compare me with the immortal train. 

This endless night—these wrinkles—this white hair—- 
Is this a forehead for a god to wear ?— 

Ah! I am but a man, and one of those 

Whose fate is wretchedness: If bent with woes, 
Wandering and poor, some wretch has pass’d along, 
With him you may compare me. Though in song 

I never yet, like Thamyris, aspired 

To vie with Phebus: never yet, inspired 

By the Eumenides, have I had cause 

To punish on myself the offended laws 
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Of Heaven, like (Edipus ; and yet, malign, 
The all- powerful g gods visit my life’s decline 
With darkness, exile, and want, as if their crimes were mine.” 





‘“¢ Take, and may soon thy destiny be changed !” 
i t They s aid ; and dr; awing what the y “had arranged 
Within a goat's-skin, for their day's repast, 

Out from the black and shining hairs the y cast 
(Emulous to serve him) on his heavy knees 
Bread of pure wheat, sweet almonds, cream—white cheese, 
Rich oily olives—figs so honey-sweet— 

Nor was his dog, lying between his feet, 

Without his share. Languid and wet he lay, 

For, by the sailors, being borne away, 

He, out at sea, escaped the pirate band, 

And, swimming from the ship, rejoined him on the strand. 
























—“ Not always iron is the rod of Fate, 
The old man said. ‘* With heart almost elate, 
I thank ye, gentle children, sent from Jove ; 
Happy the parents whose heaven-favoured love 

Gave birth to such as you! But come, draw near, 

My hands, at least, shall know you: bright and clear 
Again I almost dream that I can see ! 

Ah! ye are beautiful as young, all three : 

Sweet are your faces, for your voice is sweet ! 

How fair the forms where grace and virtue meet! 
Grow, as I’ve seen Latona’s palm-tree grow, 

When o’er the waves I wandered, long ago, 

To holy Delos, ere my sight had flown ; 

There, by Apollo’s sacred altar-stone 

These eyes beheld the beauteous palm-trees stand, 

The gift of Heaven—the glory of the land— 

Grow tall, revered, and fruitful, like that tree, 

Since you have honoured misery in me. 

Scarce have you seen your thirteenth birth-day morn— 
Scarcely, my children, were your mothers born, 

When I was almost old: Sit near to me 

Thou who dost seem the eldest: unto thee 

I trust me. Thou wilt tend with anxious care 

The blind old man.” ‘ Oh, father, tell us where 
Thou wanderest, and whence: for all around 
Our stormy coasts bellow the waves profound.” 



















—‘¢ With merchants bound from Cumae, came I o’er 
The dark blue billows from the Carian shore ; 
Wishing to see if Greece had yet for me 

A home—and Fate a better destiny. 

Less jealous gods, and days more gladsome bright, 
For hope will shine, till death conceals its light— 
But poor, and without money for my fare, 

They threw me on the shore—I know not where.” 






—*‘ O sweet-voiced old man, then thou didst not sing— 
Such tones as thine could purchase everything.” 


—* Children! the nightingale’s pure spirit strain 
Falls on the bloody vulture’ S$ ear in vain: 
The rich, the coarse, the grasping, and the strong 
Ne’er ope their souls, nor feel the power of song : 
Alone, in silence, on the slippery strand, 
Beside the roaring sea, with staff in hand, 
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Sounds and Echoes. 


I walked along, and heard from the near grass 
The bleating flocks shaking their bells of brass. 
Then I had ta’en this lyre, the flexile cords, 

Even though my hand ‘be weak, with fitting words, 
Had sung the praises of the gods above, 

And above all the hospitable | Jove, 

Had not enormous dogs, with baying throats, 
Assailed me; then were hushed my rising notes. 
And I was wretched—heaving fear rful sighs— 
Until you drove them off w ith stones and cries.” 


‘ Alas! my father, then the world has grown 
We orse than it was. There was a time, the tone 
Of a rich, eloquent lyre—divinely sweet 
Like thine—had drawn the wolf from his retreat, 
And with the vanquished tiger, humbled him at thy feet.” 


‘ The barbarians !—I was seated near the poop— 

7B lind vagabond,’ exclaimed the mocking troop, 
‘ Sing—if thy wit has still survived thine eyes— 
Amuse our languor—ths ink the favouring skies. 
I, to confound them, though my heart was wrung, 
Silenced its throbbings, and constrained my tongue. 
They heard me not—my curbing hand represt 
The angry god that struggled i in my breast : 
And thou, O Cume ! since ‘twas sons of thine 
Outraged Mnemosyne, the nymph divine, 
May dark oblivion ‘hide their whole career, 
And m¢ ay thy very name vanish and disappear !” 


—‘* Come to our village, father, it is near, 

And loveth those who to the Muse are dear ; 

A chair with silver nails—beneath the tree 

Where hangs an ivory lyre, we'll place for thee ; 

And then with wine and honey, every ds ay, 

We'll drive the memory of thy ills away 

And, if thou wilt, O rhapsodist divine | 

Sing some celesti: al melody of thine, 

Upon the way ; we'll own Apollo near, 

And say ’tis he who breathes the enchantment on our ear. 


—‘* Yes, I will go; but stay, my children, stay— 
What happy land is this through which we stray ? 


—‘* This happy isle is Sicos—the most blest”— 


—‘ Hail, lovely Sicos !—twice am I thy guest ; 
For once before, the h: uppiest of men, 
I trod thy shores. Your fathers knew me then. 
They grew like y you; mine eyes could then behold 
The Sun, the Spring, the Morning’ s rosy gold ; 
Then I was young, and bold, and took my place 
First in the dane e, the on and the race. 
I have seen Cor inth, A Argos, Crete, and the hundred towns, 
And the rich fertile plains the Egyptian river drowns : 
But sea, and land, and age, and woes, at length 
Have sapped away this aching body’s strength : 
My voice remains—'tis thus, ‘with folded wings, 
The small cicada sits—consoles herself, and sings. 
Let us begin with heaven. Hail! sovereign Jov e@, 
And thou, O Sun, that from thy throne above, 





The Blind Old Man. 


Seest and hearest all things! Mighty Seas, 

Rivers, and Lands, and ye dark Deities, 

Too slow for needed vengeance—h: uil! all hail! 

Come all ye dwellers in the Olympian vale— 

Muses! who look mysterious Nature through 

While we, poor mor rtals, know nothing exe -ept from you.” 


He sings, while trees with boughs of shadowy brown, 
In gentle cadence bend their branches down— 

And shepherds, heedless how their flocks may stray, 
And travellers, abandoning their way, 

Run towards him. He their many steps doth hear 
Round his young guide and him. With greedy ear, 
Thronging in crowds, and bearing many a wreath, 
W ood-ny mphs, and sylvan gods, listen and se arcely breathe. 
For in wild, ws andering strains, he sweetly sings 
The fruitful seeds of all created things— 

Water and fire—the earth—the air above— 

The rivers flowing from the breast of Jove— 

The banded cities—oracles and arts— 

And Love, the immortal fruit of human hearts. 

The King divine—Olympus and the skies— 

And the world shaken by his angry eyes— 

And gods, who other gods i in fight “withstood — 

And the earth, red with more than mortal blood. 
The assembled kings—the dust that hides the stars— 
Raised by the warrior’s feet and murderous cars— 
The steel-clad heroes, flashing through the fight, 
Like a vast fire upon a mountain’s height— 

The long-maned courser, spurning all controul, 
And, with a human voice, stirring the warrior’s soul. 
From these his song the peaceful town regains, 

And laws, and orators, and fertile plains. 

But soon he sings the ramparts, warrior-filled— 
The porch wherein the victim’s blood is spilled— 
The siege, that makes the plaintive wife afraid— 
The mourning mother and the captive maid. 

He sings the corn, the flocks that roam the meads 
Bleating or bellowing—the rustic reeds— 

The frolic crowds that to the vintage throng, 

The flute, the lyre, the dancing notes of song. 

Then, too, the winds he wakens from their sleep, 
And sinks the struggling sailor in the deep. 

Or, on an azure rock, melodiously, 

He calls in crowds the Daughters of the Sea ; 

Who with loud cries emerge from out the tide, 

And to the Trojan shore the vessel guide. 

Then he lays bare the Stygian shores of Hell— 

The de migods—the fields of Asphodel— 

The countless shades—the old men’s lonely sighs— 
The young men ravished from their parents’ eyes— 
The child, wane cradle terminates its life— 

The virgin struck by death, ere she becomes a wife. 
But, woods! and streams! hard rocks, and mountains tall ! 
What gentle horror trembles through you all, 

When, soon, at Lemnos, on the forge divine, 

He welds the wondrous woof, so strong and fine 
(Such subtle net Arachne never wove), 

And chains within the rosy Queen of Love! 

And when he girdles with a marble zone, 

And sudden turns proud Niobe to stone. 





Sounds and Echoes. 


And when his song repeats the mournful strain 

Of Aedon—who weeps, and weeps in vain, 

Her rash revenge—her son unconscious slain— 

Then flies away, and ends her piteous tale 

Amid the s Jonely woods—a nightingale ! 

Then with rich wine his skilful hands distil 

The strong Nepenthes—antidote of ill. 

He culls the Moly—flower of human craft— 

And with the peaceful Lotus blends the draught. 

Charmed by the philtre, men forget to feel 

Love for their kindred, or their country’s weal ; 
Then saw they Ossa, and thy crimsoned wood, 

Peneus: and Olympus, red with blood, 

What time unto the bridal-feast did crowd 

As guests, the monstrous children of the cloud. 

That fatal night when Theseus’ friend was wed— 

When Theseus’ self, midst the great feast outspread, 

Midst wine, and joy, and late-spoke bridal vows, 

Was forced to snatch his friend’s half-naked spouse 

Out of the drunken arms of savage Eurytus— 

Suddenly, sword in hand, cried hot Pirithous, 

—‘* Stay! traitor, here my wrath must be appeased.” 

But, ere he reached the Centaur, Dryas seized 

Upon a mighty torch-branched iron tree, 

Bristling and red with flaming hair—which he 

Hurled ¢ on the i impious quadruped ; it falls, 
Crushing him down—in vain the monster calls 

For pity. Vainly too, amid the gloom, 

Strikes with his hoof the ground about to be his tomb. 

The banquet-table crushes on the grass 

Evagrus, Cymele, and Periphas, 

Impelled by Nessus. Then Pirithous 

Slaughters Petrus and Antimachus— 

And C yllarus, with feet so white and fair, 

And swarthy Macareus, who doth wear 

Three lions’-skins—his own great spoil—the rest 

Hides his four sides, and arms his double breast ; 

Bending beneath a rock’s stupendous weight, 

Raised for revenge, Bianor meets his fate. 

Struck by an antique vase of wondrous size, 

Hurled from Alcides’ hand, the monster dies. 

Alcides and his club in triumph pile 

Clanis, Demoleon, and Lycothas vile— 

And golden-haired Ripheus, who doth wear 

Shades of his native clouds amid his hair. 

Eurynomus doth seek a second fight, 

For with his feet, moving in rapid flight, 

He strikes at Nestor’s shield. As Helops flies 

(Four-footed monster) agile Crantor tries 

To reach him—but Eurynomus is first, 

And with a knotty maple-tree had burst 

Upon him—had not mighty Theseus seen 

The flying monster—w ith a conqueror’s mien, 

And smeared with blood, a burning oak he sweeps 

From off the altar. On his haunch he leaps, 

Drags backs his head, even by his dreadful hair— 

And as the monster gapes in wild despair, 

And opes his mouth to gasp and pant for breath, 

Plunges at once therein the burning tree and death !— 

The altar is despoiled—the flames arise— 

The woods are filled with shrieks and woman’s cries ; 





The Sound of the Streams. 


Hoofs strike the earth, and corses strew the ground, 
And broken vases lie, and wailing shrieks resound ! 


Thus the great sage, in Figures bold and strong, 
Unfolds the tissue of his holy song. 

His three young guides, moved by the noble sight, 
Look on his face with wonder and delight ; 

See from his lips the words of wisdom flow, 

As from the mountain’s top the winter’s snow— 
While round about, with boughs in every hand, 
Men, women, children, dance, a varied band, 
Virgins and youths—the quiet hamlet’s pride— 

Sing as they dance : ** © father, here reside, 
Stay with us, great blind prophet, sweet-voiced sage, 
Friend of the gods, and glory of the age. 

Games for five years will mark the day as blest, 

On which we first received great Homer as our guest.” 


THE SOUND OF THE STREAMS. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 


“ Al son de los arroyuelos 
Cantan las aves de flor en flor, 
Que no hay mas gloria que amor, 
Ni mayor pena que zelos.” 
LOPE DF 


Ie 


To the sound of the waters moving, 

The birds mid the bright flowers sing. 
Oh! sweet is the bliss of loving, 

And sharp is jealousy’s sting. 


Through these woods where tranquillity reigneth, 
To the sound of the streams sonorous, 
The birds, in musical chorus 
Sing of the bliss that paineth ; 
The water that never remaineth, 
But runneth in crystal glidings, 
Whispereth ever the tidings 
That never the heart disdaineth. 
To the sound of the waters moving, 
The birds mid the bright flowers sing, 
Oh! sweet is the bliss of loving, 
And sharp is jealousy’s sting. 


Il. 


The narcissus, in summer hours, 
Loves splendour and glory weareth ; 
Dark jealousy never neareth 

The pansy and violet flowers ; 

The waves by the sloping shores 
Mingle in mute embraces, 

And the sands, like bright-eyed faces, 
Look up through the crystal pores! 


To the sound of the waters moving. 

The birds mid the bright flowers sing, 
Oh! sweet is the bliss of loving, 

And sharp is jealousy’s sting. 
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The streams, Love's treachery singing, 
Glide on, and from petal to petal, 

On threads of the purest metal 

The delicate pearls are stringing, 
Like flowers and thorns are springing 
Love and jealousy ever ; 

And while with a sad endeavour 

I sing of their sweets and stinging, 






To the sound of the waters moving, 
The birds mid the bright flowers sing, 
Oh! sweet is the bliss of loving, 
And sharp is jealousy’s sting ! 


FATAL GIFTS. 





“* Mure! contemple ta victime !” 
LAMARTINE. 


I. 





The poet’s heart is a fatal boon, 
And fatal his wondrous eye, 
And the delicate ear, 
So quick to hear, 
Over the earth and sky, 
Creation’s mystical tune ! 
Soon, soon—but not too soon, 
Does that ear grow deaf, and that eye grow dim, 
And Nature becometh a waste for him, 
Whom, born for another sphere, 
Misery hath shipwrecked here! 


II. 






For what availeth his sensitive heart 
For the struggle and stormy strife 
That the mariner-man, 
Since the world began, 
Has braved on the sea of life? 
With fearful wonder his eye doth start, 
When it should be fixed on the outspread chart 
That pointeth the way to golden shores— 
Rent are his sails, and broken his oars; 
And he sinks without hope or plan, 
With his floating caravan. 


Ill, 





And love, that should be his strength and stay, 
Becometh his bane full soon, 
Like flowers that are born 
Of the beams at morn, 
But die of their heat ere noon. 
Far better the heart were the sterile clay, 
Where the shining sands of the desert play, 
And where never the perishing flow’ret gleams, 
Than the heart that is fed with its wither’d dreams, 
And whose love is repelled with scorn, 
Like the bee by the rose’s thorn. 


D. F. WW. C. 


General Cavaignac. 


GENERAL CAVAIGNAC, 


Evcene Cavarienac (chief of the 
executive government of the French 
Republic) was born at Paris, on the 
15th October, 1802. He is the se- 
cond son of Jean Baptiste Cavaig- 
nac, and the younger 
Godefroi Cavaignac (the celebrated 
political writer), and nephew of Lieu- 
tenant-General Cavaignac, an officer 
who served with much distinction in 
the armies of Napoleon, Jean Baptiste 
Cavaignac, the father of Godefroi and 
of Eugene, was well known in the times 
of the first French Revolution, as an ar- 
dent friend of liberty. When the re- 
volutionary struggle commenced, he 
was a barrister at Toulouse, and em- 
braced with zeal the cause of the re- 
publican party. In 1792, he was 
elected a deputy of the National Con- 
vention, for the department of Lot, 
and took an active part in all its pro- 
ceedings, either as a deputy or as a 
commissioner in the provinces. Jean 


Baptiste Cavaignac was the friend of 


Vergniaud, Brissot, Guadet, 
Condorcet, and Gensommé. During 
the terrible scenes of anarchy, confu- 
sion and violence, that took place in 
those sad times, he appears to have 
acted with the party of the Girondists, 
of whom Vergniaud was the well- 
meaning leader. Jean Baptiste Ca- 
vaignac was one of the 387 deputies 
w ho, i in company with Vergniaud and 
the Duke of Orleans, voted for the 
death of Louis XVI. The true friends 
of order and of liberty in France 
deeply regretted the stain which was 
cast on the French Republic by the 
cruel and unnecessary execution of a 
king who had alres ady been deprived 
of all political power. The Giron- 
dists discovered, when too late, the 
fatal error they had committed, in 
yielding the life of a dethroned king 
to the violence of the Jacobins. Jean 
Baptiste Cavaignac, however, acted 
with a large, though a mistaken, party ; 
and it must be remembered, to his ho- 
nour, that he and his friends after- 
yards prevailed upon the convention, 
in 1795, to decree unanimously, as 
their last legislative act, the abolition 
of the punishment of death. Jean 
Baptiste was sent to Verdun, as 


Sieyés, 


brother of 


commissioner of the convention, after 
that town had been taken by the 
Prussians, and reported, in terms 
of severity and harshness, against 
the conduct of various persons. He 
afterwards, in 1793, was sent as com- 
missioner into the western provinces, 
and was in Brest when the news of the 
revolutionary movements in Paris, on 
the 3lst of May, arrived. He appears 
to have been much disgusted at the 
scenes of violence that then took place 
in the convention, and shortly after- 
wards, with his colleagues, Merlin and 
Sivéste, signed an energetic protest 
agains 7 the injury done to the popular 
cause by the violent proceedings of the 
Jacobin party. This manifesto was 
widely cire ulatedin the west of France, 
and Jean Baptiste Cavaignac was de- 
nounced to the Convention as its au- 
thor. In all probability he would have 
suffered for his boldness, in dé wring to 
state the truth in those days of terror, 
had not the convention been appeased 
by receiving (on the very day that the 
os nunciation was made) the news that 
by his valour and skill, he had succeed. 
ed in raising the siege of Nantes, which 
was then invested by the royalist party. 
Jean Baptiste re mained for some 
time in La Vendeé, where he did good 
service in the republican armies. A 
few months after leaving La Vendeé, 
he was sent as commissioner to the 
army of the Western Pyrennees. He 
spe nt some time in organising this 
corps, and assisted in ‘the military 
operations which ended in the total 
defeat of the Spanish army. During 
his mission in the south-west of France, 
he appears to have acted with much cru- 
elty towards the persons who were then 
called aristocrats. In one of his letters 
he says—‘** The aristocrats are pursued, 
arrested, and all their estates confis- 
cated ; every day some of their heads 
roll on the scaffold. We must order 
the arrest of all the former nobles and 
of the priests—we must strike them, 
and destroy them.” 

However barbarous these words may 
seem, it ought to be remembered that 
the whole of France was in those days 
given up to the same excesses, by order 
of the Jacobin party. Jean Baptiste 
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Cavaignac was at this time charged 
with an atrocious crime. His accuser 
stated that at Dax, in the depart- 
ment of the Landes, one Labarriere 
had been condemned to death for a 
political offence, and that his daughter, 
a young woman of great personal attrac- 
tions, consented to become the mistress 
of Cavaignac on consideration of his 
saving her father’s life, and that he took 
advantage of the filial affection of the 
poor girl, while, at the same time, he 
allowed the father to perish on the 
scaffold. This charge caused great 
excitement, but the convention (hav- 
ing made the fullest inquiry into 
the matter) honorably acquitted him ; 
and the committee unanimously de- 
termined that the charge was false 
and calumnious. He was defended on 
this occasion by his friend, Boissy 
d’Anglas. 

Jean Baptiste had shown so much 
skill in military operations in the Ven- 
deé, and in the South of France, 
that he was sent as commissioner to 
the army of the Rhine and Moselle. 
After returning from this latter mis- 
sion, he was entrusted with a military 
command in Paris, and assisted in 
preserving order during the insurrec- 
tionary attempts in 1775 and 1776. 
After the dissolution of the National 
Convention, he became a member of 
the Council of Five Hundred, and was 
present when that body was expelled 
from the council-chamber in the palace 
of St. Cloud, by Napoleon Buona- 
parte, on the 18th Brumaire, 1797. 
During the consulate, he was sent as 
commissary-general to Pondicherry, 
from which place he returned to Paris 
in 1805. After his return to France 
from India, in consequence of his 
great administrative abilities, he was 
invited by Joseph Buonaparte (then 
king of Naples), to assist him in ar- 
ranging the Neapolitan finances. In 
the reign of Murat, he became a Nea- 
politan privy-councillor, and his two 
sons, Godefroi and Eugene, were made 
pages to the king. But in conse. 
quence of an imperial order relating 
to Frenchmen in the service of foreign 
powers, Jean Baptiste Cavaignac gave 
up the lucrative oflices he held at 
Naples, and returned to France. He 
was rewarded for his various services 
by an appointment as prefect. On 
the return of the Bourbons to France, 
in 1815, Louis XVIII. (not satisfied 
with the execution of the gallant and 
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chivalrous Ney), gratified the ven- 
geance of the royalists, by decreeing 
that all the former members of the 
convention, who had taken part in the 
death of Louis XVI., should be 
banished from France. 

In consequence of this decree, Jean 
Baptiste was obliged to leave his na- 
tive country, and after ten years spent 
in exile, died at Brussels on 24th 
March, 1829. [is political opinions 
are thus stated by his son Godefroi, at 
the bar of a court of justice, when the 
latter was tried and acquitted on a 
charge of treason against Louis Phi- 
lippe :— 


“My father,” said Godefroi to his 
judges, ‘‘was one of those illustrious 
members of the convention who had the 
courage, in the face of allied Europe, to 
declare that royalty had ceased to exist 
in France, and that our native country 
was arepublic. Owing to the genius, 
to the skill, and to the courage of my 
father and his political associates, the 
armies of the French Republic were vic- 
torious and successful ayainst the allied 
forces of the European sovereigns. My 
father battled for the republic in her 
armies and in the senate. For this 
crime—for the crime of loving France 
as a patriot—he died in unmerited exile, 
a victim to the vengeance of Louis 
XVIII. Notwithstanding the attempt 
of the Bourbons and the party of reac- 
tion, France still reaps some of the fruits 
of that great revolution, which my fa- 
ther helped to produce. Although some 
few of the men who owe their origin to 
the republic have accepted places and 
office from the Bourbons, my father and 
his companions in exile suffered for the 
sacred cause of liberty, to which others 
have been traitors. Devotion to liberty 
and suffering in exile were the last of- 
ferings of feeble old age by those who, 
in their manhood, exerted themselves so 
gallantly in the defence of the rights and 
liberties of their country.” 


Jean Baptiste Cavaignac was much 
attached to his children, and spared no 
pains in their education. At an early 
age, the best authors were placed in 
their hands ; and their father, regardless 
of the fatigue occasioned by his public 
duties, employed his leisure in instruct- 
ing his sons in their duties as French 
citizens. Actuated by his own strong 
feelings as a republican, he allowed no 
opportunity to escape him of inculcat- 
ing the same principles in the minds of 
hissons. Ithas often beenremarked how 
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much men are indebted for success in 
after life to the education of their 
earlier years. This truism has been 
very apparent in the case both of Gode- 
froi and of Eugene Cavaignac. On 
the exile of her husband, their mother, 
Madame Cavaignac, settled herself in 
Paris, and devoted her whole time to 
superintending, under the advice of 
her husband, the education of her 
sons. 

Eugene was destined by his parents 
for a military life, and after passing a 
severe examination, on October Ist, 
1820, was admitted, when eighteen 
years old, as a pupil in the Ecole 
Polytechnique. He remained two 
years at the academy, and after going 
through the usual course of mathema- 
tical and theoretical military studies, 
was sent to the practical school at 
Metz, where he was entered in the 
2nd Regiment of Engineers. After 
remaining at Metz two years, and 
making himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the practical duties of an engi- 
neer and of an artilleryman, Eugene 
received his commission, as second 
lieutenant, on Ist October, 1826, and 
of first lieutenant on the 12th Janu- 
ary, 1827. At the period when 


Eugene entered the army, liberal 


opinions were far from being accept- 
able to the Bourbon dynasty. He 
did not, however, conceal the republi- 
can principles he had been taught by 
his father. By a strict performance 
of his military duties, by a rigid ob- 
servance of discipline, and by the 
energy he displayed in the various 
professional matters entrusted to his 
charge, Lieutenant Cavaignac gained 
the respect and esteem of his superior 
officers. He received his commission 
as second captain on Ist October, 
1827. 

France and England were at this 
time engaged in the settlement of the 
affairs of Greece. Captain Cavaignac 
requested to be employed in the expe- 
dition sent by France to co-operate 
with England in suppressing the bar- 
barities committed by the Turks in 
that country. After the battle of 
Navarino had decided the fate of 
Greece, Captain Cavaignac was em- 
ployed as an engineer in taking pos- 
session of some fortresses which it was 
thought necessary to secure, in order 
to complete the independence of the 
new kingdom of Greece. It was in this 
classic land that Captain Cavaignac 
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had first an opportunity of seeing real 
war, and of carrying into practice the 
knowledge he had acquired at Métz. 
On the return of the army to France, 
in the early part of the year 1830, 
Captain Cavaignac was stationed at 
Arras, and received a commission as 
full captain. Charles X. at this time 
reigned in France. It had long been 
evident to every one at all acquainted 
with the feelings of the French, that 
the unconstitutional system of govern- 
ment pursued by Charles X. must 
lead to the downfall of his dynasty. 
The antiquated prejudices of the 
king, added to his total disregard of 
the warnings of history—the undue 
influence exercised over his weak mind 
by the priests and the emigrés—the 
absurd preference shown by him in his 
appointments to heraldic rank over per- 
sonal merit—determined a vast majo- 
rity of the middle classes to take ad- 
vantage of the first opportunity to 
expel him from a throne which he was 
so unfitted in this enlightened age to fill. 
When, therefore, in July, 1830, Charles 
X. and the Prince Polignac published 
the famous ordonnances by which, in 
violation of the charter, a newly-elect- 
ed chamber of deputies was dissolved, 
by which the liberty of the press was 
abolished, and by which the law of 
election was illegally altered, the citi- 
zens of Paris armed themselves in de- 
fence of their rights. M. Thiers, and 
other editors of the Parisian journals, 
published a counter proclamation, 
stating their intentions to resist these 
illegal proceedings. France, as is 
well known, responded to the appeal 
of the journalists, and the middle 
classes compelled Charles X. to quit 
the throne of France. While the re- 
sult of the struggle in Paris was as 
yet unknown in the provinces, the 
larger towns of France rose in favour 
of liberty. At Arras, the editor of 
the Propagateur, M. Frédéric de 
George, published his journal in spite 
of the attempts of the royalists to re- 
press it. A large portion of the troops 
in garrison at Arras determined to 
march to the assistance of the liberals 
in Paris. Captain Cavaignac and the 
men in his company in the 2nd Regi- 
ment of Engineers, were among the 
foremost to range themselves on the 
side of the people, and to proclaim 
their attachment to liberty. The known 
republican principles of Captain Ca- 
vaiguac, and his relationship to Gode- 
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froi Cavaignac, at that time the popu- 
lar editor of the Tribune, a demo- 
cragical newspaper, pointed out that 
officer as a fit person to command 
the volunteers from Arras; he was 
accordingly appointed their leader. 
The arrangements made in Paris, by 
which Louis Philippe became King of 
the French, rendered the advance of 
Captain Cavaignac’s party to Paris 
unnecessary. ‘The men in his com- 
pany, however, had the satisfaction of 
ascertaining that their captain, though 
a strict disciplinarian, was prepared 
to defend with his sword the rights of 
a Frenchman, should circumstances 
require him to act. 

On the evening before the final ar- 
rangements were made, as to the go- 
vernment that was to be adopted in 
France, his brother Godefroi and other 
young ‘republicans, at the request of 
souis Philippe, had an interview with 
the latter, at his house in the Palais 
Royal. After a lengthened conversa- 
tion on the state of affairs, Louis 
Philippe stated his own opinion to be, 
that a republic was unsuited to France 
in her present situation. He then 
oo the principles of the leaders 
of the National Convention in for- 
mer times. ‘You forget, sir,” said 
Godefroi, sternly, ‘‘ that my father 
was a member of that body.” ‘And 
mine, too,” sir, returned the crafty 
prince, *“ and I never knew a more 
respectable man.” Godefroi and his 
republican friends, who had been en- 
gaged during three days at the bar- 
ricades, in fighting for the cause of 
the people, took leave of Louis Phi- 
lippe, much dissatisfied with the va- 
rious opinions the future monarch ex- 
ressed. A few days later, Louis 
Philippe was declared King of the 
French. Godefroi and Eugene Ca- 
vaignac were among the earliest to 
discover, and to avow in public, how 
little the friends of good government 
had in reality gained by the revolution 
of July. 

Godefroi had at this time earned a 
well-merited reputation by his various 
contributions to the Z'ribune, the Re- 
form and the National newspapers. 
Enthusiastic in his attachment to 
republican principles, his articles 
showed great originality of thought, 
an intimate acquaintance with the best 
writers on political subjects, and, 
above all, a love of order, of justice, 


and of enlightened liberty. With the 
impetuous spirit of youth, however, he 
was not content to enforce his politi- 
cal opinions merely with his pen, but 
held himself in readiness to use force in 
resisting the new gov ernment, should 
his duty to his country require him so 
todo. With this view, he and other ar- 
dent republicans enlisted themselves 
in the artillery of the National Guard 
of Paris, in order that that powerful 
weapon of destruction might be on 
the side of the people, in case their 
liberties should be attacked by the 
ministry in power. A know ledge that 
Godefroi C avaignac and his republican 
friends had taken this ste Pp» gave great 
umbrage to Louis Philippe. T he king 
unwisely took the oppo’ tunity of some 
disturbances which occurred on the 
occasion of the trial of the ex-Minis- 
ters of Charles X., to bring Godefroi 
and other republicans to trial, on pre- 
tence of their having been engaged 
in an attempted insurrection, but 
in reality for their attachment to the 
cause of republicanism. ‘This trial, 
which caused great excitement in 
France, ended in a verdict of not 
guilty. Various political clubs were 
now formed in all parts of the country, 
with the view of opposing the policy 
of Casimir Perrier (the enpapelar 
minister of Louis Philippe), and of 
putting down the party of reaction. 
A national association was formed by 
M. Dornez, at Metz, in 1831, osten- 
sibly with the view of preventing the 
return of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons to France, but in reality to 
check the proceedings of Louis Phi- 
lippe. Captain Cavaignac was a mem- 
ber of this association. The govern- 
ment dismissed from public employ- 
ment all members of these clubs, and 
placed on temporary half-pay all mili- 
tary officers who were connected with 
them. He, consequently, w as vara 
to retire from active service for ¢ 
short time. During this toimpeneny 


leisure, he was able to make himself 


acquainted with the plans of his bro- 
ther Godefroi and of the other leading 
liberals. Captain Cavaignac, however, 
soon became tired of a life of inaction 
in Paris, and at length obtained his 
reinstatement in active military ser- 
vice. 

Europe at this time was in profound 
peace, and the only field of military 
distinctiont offered itself to Frenc 
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officers was Algeria. Captain Ca- 
vaignac accordingly left France, to 
serve his country in Africa. Since the 
capture of the town of Algiers by 
Marshal Bourmont, in 1830, the 
French had made but little progress 
in the conquest of Algeria. Bour- 
mont, Clauzel, Berthezene, and Ro- 
vigo, were engaged with varied suc- 
cess for three years, in this diflicult 
undertaking ; but the amount of force 
placed at their disposal; by the French 
government, was totally inadequate to 
enable them to cope against the stre- 
nuous and brave resistance that the 
Arabs and Kabyles opposed te their 
Christian invaders. When Captain 
Cavaignac landed, 
France were as follows:—lIn the dis- 
trict of Algiers, she possessed only the 
town of Algiers and its suburbs. The 
suzereignty of France was also ac- 

knowledge \d in the narrow slip of coast 
bounded by the Arrach, the Metidja, 
Mazafran, and the Mediterranean. 
Beyond these confined limits, the 
Arabs and the mountain tribes of the 
Kabyles held undisputed sway. In 
the province of Constantine, France 


merely possessed the small town of 


Bona, on the sea-coast ; and even there 
their possessions did not extend beyond 
the range of the cannon on the ram- 
parts. On the west, in the province 


of Oran, France possessed the town of 


Oran, with the fortress of Mers-el- 
Kebir. She was also in alliance with 
the Turks, in Mostaghanem, and with 
the Kouloughis, in the Mechouar, 
or citadel of Tlemcen. The Hadars, 


however, who possessed the town itself 


of Tlemcen, were hostile to France. 
Such were the small results of the 
blood and treasure which the French 
had spent in Algeria during three 
years. In 1833, ‘ 
Louis Philippe determined to complete 
the conquest of the whole of Algeria 
—a country extending in length, from 
east to west, upwards of seven hundred 
miles along the shores of northern 
Africa, and stretching in width nearly 
a hundred and fifty miles from the 
Mediterranean, towards the desert. 
From 1833 to the present time, the 
power and influence of the French 
in Algeria has steadily increased ; 
and that country—should no unfore- 
seen event occur—may now (1848) 
be said to be completely under the 
dominion of France. Great victories 
and great reverses have marked the 


the possessions of 


the government of 
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progress of the French armies during 
the last fourteen years. The wars in 
Algeria have produced a number of 
commanders whose names are now il- 
lustrious in the military annals of 
France. Clauzel, Damremont, Valleé, 
Desmichels, Trezel, Lamorriciere, Bu- 
geaud, Bedeau, Negrier, Duvivier, 
Chargarnier, and Cavaignac, have 
earned no small fame from the battles 
they fought, and the skill with which 
they bafiied their brave and enterpris- 
ing opponents. It is a somewhat re- 
markable fact, that the year in which 
Eugene Cavaignac commenced his 
African campaigns was also that in 
which Abd-el- Kader, the son of Mei-ed- 
Din, an Arabian marabout, first became 
known as the energetic crpeate of 
the French invaders. The fact that 
the Emir Abd-el-Kader was able for 
many years to bafile the power of 
France, and occasionally even to wrest 
a victory from the ablest of her gene- 
rals, is no slight proof of the skill and 
of the enterprise with which this great 
and extraordinary chieftain endea- 
voured to preserve the liberty of the 
native tribes. Eugene Cavaignac 
commenced his military life in Algeria 
at Oran, under the command of Gene- 
ral Desmichels. Shortly after his ar- 
rival there, Desmichels, who was com- 
pletely blocked up by the Arabs in 
the town of Oran, determined, in order 
to assist his military defences, to con- 
struct a block-house and build a re- 
doubt on the highest point of the 
ridge which omens level ground 
near Oran. Captain Cavaignac, as 
an engineer, was entrusted w ith the con- 
struction of these works. Abd-el-Ka- 
der, who was encamped within a league 
from the walls of Oran, vigorously 
onpest .d this proceeding. A desperate 
battle, on June 4th, 1833, took place, 
from sunrise to sunset, between the 
French and the Arab forces. Captain 
Cavaignac, with great coolness, though 
exposed to the hottest of the enemy’s 
fire, succeeded in erecting the military 
works entrusted to him. For his con- 
duct on this oceasion, he was men- 
tioned in a general order by Gene- 
ral Desmichels, and shortly afterwards 
received the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. He was next employed in 
improving the fortifications of Oran, 
and in constructing a military road 
from the town to the fortress of Mers- 
el-Kebir. A short but hollow truce 
was established between Abd-el-Kader 
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and the French, in February, 1834, 
Abd-el-Kader, however, shortly after 
this, became master of the whole of 
the province of Oran, and with great 
audacity seized Médéah, in the pro- 
vince of Algiers. General Trézel 
marched against the victorious emir. 
The French and Arab forces met on 
the banks-of the Macta, about thirty 
miles to the east of Oran. The French 
army was defeated; and, in spite of 
the gallantry of the French, Abd-el- 
Kader obtained a complete victory. 
With a burning desire to retrieve this 
great reverse, the French government 
instantly despatched Marshal Clauzel 
to again take the command of the 
troops in Algeria. On his arrival in 
Africa, the marshal at once determined 
to push forward to Mascara, an inland 
town in the province of Oran, where 
Abd-el-Kader had established his head- 
quarters. Captain Cavaignac was one 
of this expedition. Ten thousand 
men, under the command of Clauzel 
in person, set forward on the 26th of 
November, 1835, to avenge the former 
defeat of the French army. 

The French defeated the Arabs on 
the banks of the Habra, though not 
without heavy loss. Cavaignac dis- 
tinguished himself in this action, by 
the side of General Oudinot, who was 
severely wounded. When the French 
army arrived at Mascara, they found 
that Abd-el-Kader, in pursuance of 
his usual policy, had abandoned the 
town, and had retired to Tlemcen, 
where he was sure of being supported 
by the Hadars. Clauzel pushed for- 
ward with great vigour to Tlemcen ; 
and on 13th January, 1836, drove the 
Hadars out of the town, and took pos- 
session of the place. On leaving 
Tlemcen, Clauzel, having avenged the 
honour of the French arms, deter- 
mined to leave a small garrison of 500 
volunteers, under the command of 
Captain Cavaignac, in the Mechouar, 
or citadel of Tlemcen. This was a 
most dangerous post, placed near the 
western extremity of Algeria, towards 
the frontiers of Morocco, and sur- 
rounded by fanatical and warlike 
tribes. Cavaignac, and the handful 
of men under his command, were 
thrown entirely on their own resources. 
Clauzel had intended, in order to keep 
up a communication between Tlemcen 
and Oran, to establish a fortified post 
on the banks of the Tafna, about half- 
way between these two places; but 
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although the French succeeded, after 
severe fighting, in posting 3,000 men 
and eight pieces of cannon on the 
banks of this river, they were unable, 
after the departure of Clauzel, to ap- 
proach the walls of Tlemgen, which 
were strictly blockaded by the forces 
of Abd-el-Kader. Captain Cavaignac 
was thus unable to receive stores 
from his own countrymen ; but hay- 
ing succeeded in obtaining the con- 
fidence of the Koloughis, managed 
to procure provisions for his men, 
and was able to establish barracks 
and an hospital in the Mechouar. 
He was exposed, however, to much 
harassing warfare, as the Arabs, with 
numerous forces, made constant at- 
tacks on the Mechouar; and it was 
not until Marshal Bugeaud gained the 
victory of the Sikkak, that Captain 
Cavaignac was relieved from the peril 
of his position. By the treaty of the 
Tafna, in May, 1837, between Bu- 
geaud and Abd-el-Kader (by which 
Tlemgen, in addition to other territo- 
ries was given up to Abd-el-Kader), 
Captain Cavaignac, and the men un- 
der his command, evacuated the post 
which they had so long and so bravely 
defended. As a reward for his gallant 
services, he received a commission as 
Chef de Bataillon in the regiment of 
Zouaves. The privations and fatigues 
Major Cavaignac had undergone, ob- 
liged him now to return to France, for 
a short time, to recruit his health. 
When in garrison at Tlemgen, he had 
wisely occupied his time in making him- 
self master of the Arabic language, and 
in studying the habits, and manners, 
and laws of the inhabitants of Algeria, 
On his return to Paris, he published 
the results of his inquiries in a work 
entitled “ De la Regence d’ Alger,” 
which excited much attention at that 
time, and is well worthy of being read 
by all who wish to become well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of Algeria. 
When the war between Abd-el- 
Kader and the French broke out 
afresh, in breach of the treaty of the 
Tafna, Major Cavaignac again re- 
turned to Algeria. He was appointed, 
on his arrival, to the command of the 
second battalion of African Light In- 
fantry, and was put in charge of 
Cherchel, a town on the sea-coast, 
which had been taken by Marshal 
Valleé from the Arabs. The Arabs 
and Kabyles made desperate efforts to 
recover the place, during twelve suc- 
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cessive days. Major Cavaignac, how- 
ever, repulsed their attacks, and pre- 
served to the French the town, which 
was entrusted to his command. In one 
of these skirmishes, he was wounded 
in the thigh. On the 2Ist of June, 
1840, he received his commission as 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment of 
Zouaves. This regiment had been 
commanded by Lamorriciere, and had 
earned great honour at the capture of 
the town of Constantine. Under 
Cavaignac, the Zouaves preserved the 
high reputation they had gained under 
their former commander. On the 3d 
of May, 1841, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cavaignac andthe regiment of Zouaves 
accompanied General Changarnier in 
an ee to Milianah, when, with 
a small force, they succeeded in repro- 
visioning that town. Cavaignac com- 
manded the rear-guard, and did good 
service in repulsing the attack of the 
mountain tribes. He had a horse killed 
under him and was wounded in the 
foot. For his conduct on this occasion 
he was appointed, on the 11th of Au- 
gust, 1844, colonel of the Zouaves, the 
regiment in which he had so gallantly 
distinguished himself. During 1841 
and 1842, he was constantly engaged at 
the head of his intrepid Zouaves, in 


battling with the Arabs and Kabyles, 
who had risen in arms to support the 


authority of Abd-el-Kader. Colonel 
Cavaignac particularly distinguished 
himself, on the 20th of September, 
1842, in repulsing an attack of the 
Kabyles in the defiles of Oued-Fodda. 
The difficulties which the French had, 
up to this time, encountered, in gain- 
ing any firm or lasting footing in the 
territory of Algeria, beyond the walls 
of the fortified towns, determined 
them, in 1843, by the advice of Gen. 
Lamorriciere, to establish detached 
military posts in various parts of the 
country, with the view of holding the 
natives in check, and of affording 
places from which moveable columns 
of French soldiers might traverse the 
country in every direction. With 
this view, the French government 
established posts at Ténés, Es-Snam, 
Tenit-el-Kad, and at Tiaret. Colonel 
Cavaignac was ordered to establish 
the post of Es-Snam, in the western 
part of the province of Algiers. 
At the head of a force of 2,000 
men, he speedily reduced the hos- 
tile tribes in that district, and ob- 
tained the submission of the neigh- 
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bouring Kabyles. By the end of 
1844, the barren and desolate spot of 
Es-Snam was converted into the ris- 
ing and flourishing town of Orleans- 
ville, and became the capital of a sub- 
division of the province of Algiers of 
the same name. For these services, 
Colonel Cavaignac was, on the 16th 
of September, 1844, promoted to the 
rank of maréchal-de-camp, and to the 
command of the Tlemgen sub-district. 
The command of the Tlemgen dis- 
trict was then, and is still, in con- 
sequence of its proximity to Morocco, 
one of the most difficult in Algeria. 
When he arrived at the Tlemcen 
district, the inhabitants were enthu- 
siastically attached to the cause of 
Abd-el-Kader ; and the warlike tribes 
in that neighbourhood (only partially 
subdued) yielded but an unwilling 
obedience to the French officers. 
Major-General Cavaignac, by his firm- 
ness in command, enforced the full 
authority of France in this district, 
and succeeded in establishing a steady 
and regular government. In March, 
1845, at the head ofa party of the Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique, he was present at an 
interview which took place between 
the envoys of France and Morocco, to 
settle the western frontier of Algeria. 
At the end of 1845, Abd-el-Kader, un- 
daunted by the result of the battle of 
Isiy in the previous year, once more 
entered the province of Oran, and 
made a final, though fruitless effort to 
chase the French from the soil of Al- 
geria. The situation of Cavaignac 
was then most critical, and it required 
great firmness and resolution to main- 
tain his position; the whole of the 
Arabs in the province of Oran rose in 
arms to support the pretensions of the 
great emir; and by a sudden and un- 
expected attack, had cut to pieces 
a battalion of the French army. 
Cavaignac, with undaunted resolu- 
tion contrived, however, to make 
head against this dangerous insurrec- 
tion. Placing himself in command of 
a column of 1500 men, he in the first 
place succeeded in twice defeating the 
‘Traras, after two very warm engage- 
ments, and then, a few days later, re- 
lieved the village of Nedroma, which 
was besieged by Abd-el-Kader; he 
then, by a rapid march through a coun- 
try with a hostile population, effected a 
junction with General Lamorriciere on 
the summit of the Bab-Thaza. His 
efforts, united with those of his gal- 
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lant friend Lamorriciere succeeded in 
repressing, after much hard fighting, 
this formidable insurrection in the 
province of Oran. Other Arabs now, 
however, endeavoured to imitate the 
conduct of Abd-el-Kader; one Mo- 


hammet-ben-Abdallah, at the head of 


a large number of the followers of the 
prophet, required Cavaignac to be- 
come a Mahometan, and on his refusal 
to comply, attacked the town of Tlem- 
gen with a large force. On the 
30th of March, 1846, the Moslem and 
Christian forces met; the conflict 
was short and decisive: Cavaignac, 
at the head of his troops, charged 
the Arabs sword in hand. ‘The 
victory was ——_ tte; the fanatical 
leader left behind his colours, his 
arms, his horse, and numerous pri- 
soners in the hands of the 
queror. After this he made an expe- 
dition to subdue the hostile tribes, 
comprised in the district lying to the 
tua of Tlemcen and Mascara, to- 
wards the Schott Lakes. After an 
absence of two months he returned to 
Tlemcen, with the satisfaction of hay- 
ing received the homage of the war- 
like tribes residing in this barren dis- 
trict. Atthe close of 1847, the Emir 
Abd-el-Kader (after a gallant struggle 
during fourteen ye: rs) submitted to 
the power of France ; and, relying on 
the plighted word of his conquerors, 
surrendered himself a prisoner of war. 
The Arab inhabitants of the whole of 
Algeria having lost their chieftain, 
found it useless to contend any longer 
against the skill of the French invader. 
Cavaignac was engaged in all the mili- 
tary operations that led to the surren- 
der of Abd-el-Kader. The command 
of the whole of the province of Oran 
was now conferred upon him; and the 
labours of war having ceased, he turn- 
ed his attention with suecess to the 
civil government of that province. He 
was at Oran at the outbreak of the 
French revolution in February, 1848 ; 
and there he received intelligence, on 
March 2, that Louis Philippe had 
ceased to be King of the French. Ca- 
yaignac immediately proclaimed this 
important event, and declared that all 
must pay obedience to the newly-con- 
stituted republican authorities. The 
provisional government of the French 
republic forwarded to him a com- 
mission as General of Division in 
the army, and at the same time ap- 
pointed him Governor-General of Al- 
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geria; he, consequently, left Oran, 
and arrived at Algiers on March 10, 
to take possession of this high office. 
The various partial insurrections 
that had occurred since 1830, and the 
disputes that had taken place on dif- 
ferent occasions between Louis Philippe 
and the republicans, had more than 
once shown the great political strength 
of the latter party. It had been ‘for 
some time evident, to even the most 
casual observer, that a great altera- 
tion must, ere long, t take place in 
the government of France. It was, 
however, usually supposed (even by 
the republicans themselves),° that in 
all probability no change would occur 
until after the death of Louis P hilippe ; 
but various circumstances united to 
cause the sudden downfall of this once 
powerful sovereign. ‘The annu: al ex- 
penses of the state had greatly increas- 
ed since Louis P hilippe became king 
of the French, and his government was 
obliged to - et an annual deficit in 
the budget, by having recourse to new 
loans. Rumours had long prevailed of 
corrupt practices in the subordinate 
government offices 3 but in 1847, gross 
personal corrupt ion was brought home 
to a cabinet minister. Gre at odium 
was cast on the chamber of peers (a 
body never popul: ur in France), by the 
discovery of a murder committed by 
one of their number on the person of 
his own wife, and by the subsequent 
suicide of the crimin: al, under circum- 
stances which gave rise to the popular 
belief, that a peer of France had not 
been so strictly guarded as a criminal 
of inferior rank would have been. A 
knowledge that the number of persons 
enjoying the elective franchise was nu- 
merically less than the number of 
places in the gift of the crown, and the 
belief that the m: ijority of the chamber 
of de -putie s owed their election to un- 
scrupulous bribery on the part of the 
government, had raised an universal 
cry for electoral reform even among 
the persons of the most moderate 
political opinions. Louis Philippe 
however, had the inconceivable folly 
to declare himself, in a speech from 
the throne, opposed to all parlia- 
mentary reform. A bad harvest and 
general commercial distress had caused 
great suffering among the working 
classes in the course of the winter. 
These several causes led to the catas- 
trophe in February, which hurled the 
younger branch of the Bourbon family 
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from the throne. 
he had, on 
sion, 
France to those of his own children, 
and of the Orleans family, caused 
him to leave Paris unattended by 
the sympathy of any class of his 
late subjects. The French army in 
Africa had considered the appointment 
of the Duc d’Aumale, (a young man 
without any experience), to the go- 
vernor-generalship of Algeria, as a 


A recollection that 
more than one occa- 


slight put upon the super ior claims of 


their own officers; and, therefore, 
when Eugene Cavaignac proclaimed 
the French Republic. at Algiers, he 
not only acted in accordance with 
the sentiments of his earliest youth, 
but met with the approbation and 
sympathy of the whole of the army 
in Algeria, who saw in his eleva. 
tion to the post of governor-gene- 
ral, the just reward of personal merit. 
In the proclamation which General 
Cavaignac addressed to the inhabitants 
of Algiers » he alluded in feeling terms 
to the memory of his brother Godefroi. 
He says :— 


*© You feel as well as I do, that the 
memory of my excellent brother still 
lives in the heart of the citizens, who 
have chosen me to preside over your 
affairs. In naming me, they have wish- 
ed to make it understood that hence- 
forward the government of this colony 
shall be established on foundations wor- 
thy of a republic.” 


And in his proclamation to the army 
he says :— 


‘In appointing me to this elevated 
post, the government have desired, in 
the name of the Frenchnation, to honour 
the memory of a virtuous citizen and of 
amartyr to liberty. As regards myself, 
you will find me such as | “always: have 
been; for to you, soldiers, Iam not a 
new man. As regards yourselves, your 
duty is comprised in one word—obedience. 
But obedience not to the arbitrary will 
of one man, but obedience to the military 
laws which have been made by the wis- 
dom of the nation.” 


The first care of General Cavaignac 
was to place the coast of Algeria in a 
state of defence, in case any foreign 
power should be so ill-advised as to 
interfere with the internal government 
of France. And then, turning his 
attention to civil affairs, he proclaimed 
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that the press in Algeria henceforward 
should be free. 

The Provisional Government in 
Paris had considerable difficulty in 
finding a fit person to hold the office 
of minister of war; and after mature 
consideration, offered that high po- 
sition to General Cavaignac. He, 
however, at that time declined to 
accept the proposition that was made 
to him; for he was well aware of 
the unfortunate dissensions that pre- 
vailed at the council-table of the Pro. 
visional Government ; and he was un. 
willing to take oflice without the cer- 
tainty that the views of his friends, 
Messrs. Lamartine and Ar ago, would 
command a majority. At the approach 
of the time for the election of the 
members of the new National As- 
sembly by universal suffrage, General 
Cavaignac was solicited to allow him- 
self to be put in nomination for Al- 
geria. He, however, refused this pro- 
position, on the ground that an official 
person ought not to be a candidate for 
any place where it might be supposed 
that his official position could be used 
in his own favour. He was returned 
for the departments of the Seine and of 
the Lot. He selected to sit for the lat- 
ter department, in consequence of its 
being that which had formerly returned 
his father to the National Convention. 
He was at Algiers when the assembly 
met on the 7th of May, and when an 
executive commission was ap pointed 
to carry on the government of France, 
he quitted his government, and came to 
Paris to attend to his duties as deputy 
for the Lot. 

He arrived in Paris a few days after 
the criminal attempt of the Red Re- 
publicans, on the 15th of May, to over- 
awe the deliberations of the National 
Assembly. The executive commission 
gave him the ap olatment of minis- 
ter of war, which he Jid not now refuse; 
and on the 23rd of May, the president 
of the National Assembly confided to 
him the command of the troops whose 
duty it was to guard the Assembly. 
The part taken by Cavaignac in re- 
pressing the insurrection in Paris, at 
the latter end of June, is now a matter 
of European history. Without dis- 
cussing the question as to whether 
wiser precautions might not have been 
taken by the executive commission to 
prevent the outbreak of that sangui- 
nary struggle, or whether the general 
himself was not to blame, as minister 
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of war, in not securing the presence of 
a larger number of troops in Paris, 
before the insurrection broke out, there 
can be no doubt that his conduct in 
those days of terror, his unflinching 
bravery and his great coolness amid 
the fire of the barricades, as well as 
the prudent military measures he took 
after the insurrection had broken out, 
evinced consummate judgment, and 
saved civilised Paris from the horrors of 
anarchy and confusion. General Ca- 
vaignac, on the third day of the insur- 
rection, was appointed chief of the 
executive power of France, and was 
invested by the National Assembly 
with dictatorial powers. It has been 
thought by many, that in abolishing 
the liberty of the press, in imprisoning 
an editor of a newspaper, and in repress- 
ing the right of meeting at political 
clubs, he carried too far his dictato- 
rial powers, and trampled on the liber- 
ties of the people ; but it should not be 
forgotten that when he was appointed 
chief of the executive power, anarchy 
prevailed in France, the authority of 
the executive commission had been 
set at nought; and that since he has 
been at the head of the government, 
order has been re-established both in 
Paris and inthe departments of France, 
and that he has himself discontinued 
the harsh measures which he at first 
thought it necessary to adopt. 

We have now stated the principal 
events in the life of Eugene Ca. 
vaignac; it would extend this article 
to too great a length, and, perhaps, 


weary our readers, if we were to 
attempt to review the various speeches 
he has made in his place in the Na- 
tional Assembly, or to pass a judg- 
ment on the various measures he has 
thought it right to introduce for the 
better government of France; suffice 
it to say, that although General 
Cavaignac is not an orator, he’ has 
succeeded in commanding the atten- 
tion of the National Assembly, not 
only out of deference to the high oflice 
which he holds, but by the evident 
honesty of intention, and by the 
straightforward, though blunt, man- 
ner in which he expresses his opi- 
nions. Ilis military occupations have 
probably prevented him from _becom- 
ing so well versed in the science of 
politics, as other members of the Na- 
tional Assembly, who have made it 
more particularly their study ; but 
the singleness of purpose he has 
shewn during a most trying period 
of political excitement, has earned 
for him the well-merited reputation 


of being an honest Republican, and of 


being, on all occasions, actuated by a 
sincere desire to promote the welfare 
and well-being of France. Eugene 
Cavaignac is in person rather above 
the middle height, and bears a dig- 
nified expression of deep thought, and 
of high command, on his countenance ; 
in private life he has the polished de- 
meanour of a well-bred gentleman, 
while at the same time his appearance 
is that of a man accustomed to the 
sternness of military discipline. 


SONNET 


TO THE INFANT SON OF AN OLD FRIEND (T. D.). 


Upon that baby forehead, large and high, 
Features well formed, soft hands together pressed 
O’er the calm heavings of thy little breast, 
While veiling lashes fringe each slumbering eye, 
Methinks that with a human sympathy, 
Transient but true, a stranger's gaze might rest, 
And one fond prayer be, by strange lips, addressed 
To Him who rules what men call destiny. 
But thou to me art with a light of love’ 
Array’d, which streams from many a passed year ; 
Thine infant ways and words shall often move, E 
In earliest friends of mine, a smile or tear ; 
And finest sympathies of hearts shall prove 
Dear to thee yet—to me, long since, how dear! 


November 13, 1848, 


W. R. HH. 
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AND EVENTS." 


“‘ Tlere we go up, up, up, 
And here we go down, down, downy; 
Here we go backward and forward, 
And heigh for London towny.” 


Tuts is almost the pleasantest of Leigh 
Hunt's many pleasant books. It is 
quite astonishing to contemplate the 
originality which he has the power of 
diffusing over subjects treated of by 
so many writers. The materials of 
such a work as this before us, are neces- 
sarily drawn from a thousand antiqua- 
rian writers, some of them the most 
leaden-headed of men, yet in the vo- 
lumes there is not one dull page—not 
one chapter which does not carry the 
reader on to the end. It is a book 
which so enchains the attention, that it 
is absolutely difficult to lay it aside. 
In many of Mr. Hunt’s works there 
are passages addressed to peculiarities 
of taste which could not be sympathised 
with by those living beyond the con- 
ventional wishes which were appealed 
to. The grotesque and the whimsical 
were, it would so seem, affected. We 
were not disposed to be reminded of 
Montaigne or of Addison, as often as 
our author wished to call them to our 
remembrance. Mr. Hunt, too, often 
seemed to be thinking not of his sub- 
ject, but of the way in which others 
would treat it. The reader was in 
earnest while his author seemed to be 
jesting, and this provoked momentary 
impatience. Still there was every- 
where such exuberant good-nature, 
such fulness of heart, such a determi- 
nation to be pleased with everything 
and everybody, that each successive 
work added to the number of Hunt’s 
friends ; for it is impossible to think 
of him as a stranger, whether it so 
happens that his readers may have 
met him or not. For the last few 
years his publications, at least such of 
them as we have seen, have been for 
the most part reprints of his contribu- 
tions to periodical works ; and to this, 
in part, perhaps, is to be ascribed the 
feeling, that although he must now 


have as grey hairs as any of his critics, 
he yet seems a young man, and a 
young man he certainly is in heart and 
affections. 

It is not very easy to give an ac- 
count of this book. We have said 
that Hunt’s style, in some of his works, 
is not free from something which, 
however natural, is not unlikely to be 
regarded by readers unfamiliar with 
his manner, as affectation. From this 
fault, a serious one, and which has 
done much to restrict the number of 
his readers, these volumes are wholly 
free. Nothing can be more perfectly 
English than the style is throughout. 
A few phrases, differing by their col- 
loquial plainness from the ordinary 
language of the printed books of the 
present period, tell occasionally of the 
old writers, among whose works his 
favourite studies seem to lie ; but this 
occurs not half as much, nor to our 
tastes, half as pedantically, as in the 
works of Southey. Hunt's is a grace- 
ful, natural style for the most part— 
resembling spoken rather than written 
language. In short, the book is a 
cordial, chatty, winter fireside book. 
We do not so much walk through 
London with him as listen to him 
telling of his walks. His sympathies 
are with the great men who have 
lived in London rather than with Lon- 
don itself. The descriptions of build- 
ings please us less than the associa- 
tions of persons, often with the hum- 
blest lanes and thoroughfares; and 
Mr. Hunt's book is very rich in this 
sort of interest. The changes of man- 
ners from the earliest times to the pe- 
riod of which Mr. Hunt was person- 
ally a witness, are here very amusingly 
shown. If the book has a fault, and 
one must be almost a reviewer to find 
one, it is that the thread of association, 
which in this book unites topics most 
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remote from each other, is their acci- 
dental connexion with some London 
street. Men that you never have 
thought of are presented naturally 
enough together to the mind of one 
who knows London well, by the acci- 
dent of having been born, or lived—at 
intervals, perhaps of centuries—in the 
same locality ; but to all persons who 
know little of the great Babel, this 
link of association is one that does not 
ever suggest itself; and hence, the 
contrasts are often very abrupt. The 
execution of Lord Russell, for instance, 
prepares us but ill for an election pro- 
mise of the Duke of Newcastle, and 
the extraordinary accident by which it 
waskept. A very affecting passage from 
*“‘Burnet’s History,” and Lady Rus- 
sell’s Letters,” harmonise little with “a 
laughable and true story,” connected 
with the Duke of Newcastle, told in a 
curious miscellany, entitled “ TheLoun- 
ger’s Commonplace Book.” These, 
however, if faults, are the faults of 
Mr. Hunt's subject, not his own ; and 
we doubt, indeed, whether they are 
faults at all. ‘“ There are,” says 
Goldsmith, *‘ a hundred faults in this 
thing, and a hundred things might be 
said to prove them beauties.” This 
was an author's preface to one of the 
most charming works ever written, 
we speak of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
of which we never saw one of the hun- 
dred faults, till pointed out by criti- 
cism, and in spite of the criticism we 
forget them whenever we read the 
book, which we have done again and 
again, and which we shall do again 
and again. Yet how easy would it be 
to write a review of it, exhibiting its 
impossibilities and incongruities, and 
dealing with fiction as if it were fact, 
and as if the writer who had addressed 
the imagination were to weave his tale 
on the supposition that there was no 
such faculty in his reader—as if all 
these difficulties which disturb the pe- 
destrian critic, were difficulties or in- 
terruptions at all to the winged fa- 
culty which overflies them altogether. 
We envy in Mr. Hunt the genial 
sympathies which make him think of 
every thing in its true human aspect, 
which make him see even in the most 
vicious states of society, such good as 
is in them—finding man, after all, 
everywhere, not a devil, but a 
« damaged archangel.” Of Johnson, 


surely, among the best things we know, 
is the tender judgment with which he 
regarded all error and all frailty— 
the defences which he perpetually 
made for his friends, whose outward 
acts were not exactly squared by con- 
ventional standards. Of this a hun- 
dred instances might be given. We 
take one from Boswell, with Mr. 
Hunt’s comment on the biographer. 

«‘ Campbell,” said Johnson, “is a 
good man, a pious man. I am afraid 
he has not been in the inside of a 
church for many years ; but he never 
passes a church without pulling off 
his hat. This shows that he has good 
principles.” On this” (we quote 
Hunt), “ says Boswell, in a note, I 
am inclined to think he was mis- 
informed as to this circumstance. I 
own I am jealous for my worthy friend, 
Dr. John Campbell. For though 
Milton could, without remorse, absent 
himself from public worship, I can- 
not.” Now, Hunt, like Johnson, 
teaches us to sympathise with all— 
to think a man may be religious who 
goes to church, and another who stays 
away,—to feel that there may be a 
good deal of stern independence be- 
coming a great man, in Penn refusing 
to take off his hat, or honour, with 
bonnet-worship, his father, the old 
admiral ; and nevertheless imagine the 
old admiral by no means wrong in 
thinking this peculiarity of manners a 
very absurd one, and not the less ab- 
surd “ for being elevated into theolo- 
gical importance.” The quaker, re- 
fusing to take off his hat in a court of 
justice may, if judged of by the 
thoughts actuating him in resistance, 
be easily a more fitting subject of ad- 
miration, than the beadle, who removes 
it from the refractory disputant’s head. 
The latter, however, represents so- 
ciety, seeking to maintain the de- 
cencies of life, and the value of Mr. 
Hunt’s catholic taste, is this, that he 
exhibits the inner principle, justifying 
each. Men are happier—men are 
better—men are more forbearing— 
more charitable to each other—from 
the influence of such books as this. 
There is a pleasant poem of Leigh 
Hunt’s, in which he gives us a little 
story, from D’Herbelot, which illus- 
trates happily the train of thought 
which his present book suggests. We 
may as well transcribe it :— 
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“ Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase), 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight, in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold : 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold ; 
And to the presence, in the room, he said, 


* What writest thou ?’ 


The Vision raised its head, 


And with a look, made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘ The names of those who love the Lord.’ 


‘ And is mine one?’ said Abou. 
Abou spoke more low ; 


Replied the angel. 


‘Nay, not so,’ 


But cheerly still; and said. ‘I pray thee then, 
*‘ Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.’ 


The angel wrote, and vanished. 


The next night 


It came again, with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed ; 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” * 


The volumes before us contain, 
with some new matter, a good deal 
that Mr. Hunt had, some thirteen 
years ago, published under the title of 
** The Streets of London,” in succes- 
sive monthly supplements to “ Leigh 
Hunt’s London Journal ;” and the 
publishers, who it seems look for a 
more extensive work by the same 
author, have thought it desirable to 
reprint this account of that part of 
London, which extends from St. 
Paul’s to St. James’s. To the 
volumes describing this portion of 
London, the name of “ The Town” is 
given, and we aretold that “ The author 
may be encouraged, by the reception 
which the present venture may meet, 
to complete his account of London, 
by extending his researches east, west, 
north, and south; making the whole 
circuit of the town, and advancing 
with its streets into the very suburbs.” 

The book is ornamentally printed, 
with a great number of illustrations, 
for the most part views of buildings, 
and with fancifully-designed initial 
letters and tail-pieces. The very bind- 
ing is extremely beautiful. Binding 
is becoming one of the fine arts, and 
the cover of the book is advertised as 
“‘ designed by W. Harry Rogers.” 

We may as well give the opening of 
the work. One page exemplifies as 
well as another the exceedingly happy 
conversational style in which the whole 
—for a few exceptions are not worth 
noticing—is written :— 


“ In one of those children’s books 
which contain reading fit for the man- 
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liest, and which we have known to inte- 
rest very grave and even great men, 
there is a pleasant chapter entitled Eyes 
and no Eyes, or the Art of Seeing. The 
two heroes of it come home successively 
from a walk in the same road, one of 
them having seen only a heath and a hill, 
and the meadows by the water-side, and, 
therefore, having seen nothing, — the 
other expatiating on his delightful ram- 
ble, because the heath presented him 
with curious birds, and the hill with the 
remains of a camp, and the meadows 
with reeds, and rats, and herons, and 
king-fishers, and sea-shells, and a man 
catching eels, and a glorious sunset. 
‘‘In like manner people may walk 
through a crowded city, and see nothing 
but the crowd. A man may go from 
Bond-street to Blackwall, and unless 
he has the luck to witness an accident, 
or get a knock from a porter’s burthen, 
may be conscious, when he has returned, 
of nothing but the names of those two 
places, and of the mud through which he 
has passed. Nor is this to be attributed 
to dulness. He may, indeed, be dull. 
The eyes of his understanding may be 
like bad spectacles, which no brightening 
would enable to see much. But he may 
be only inattentive. Circumstances may 
have induced a want of curiosity, to 
which imagination itself shall contribute, 
if it has not been taught to use its eyes. 
This is particularly observable in child- 
hood, when the love of novelty is strong- 
est. A boy at the Charter-House, or 
Christ-Hospital, probably cares nothing 
for his neighbourhood, though stocked 
with a great deal that might entertain 
him. He has been too much accustomed 
to identify it with his school-room. We 
remember the time ourselves when the 
only thought we hadin going through 
the metropolis was, how to get out of it ; 
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how to arrive, with our best speed, at 
the beautiful vista of home. And long 
after this, we saw nothing in London but 
the book-shops.” 


There is a passage in Boswell, 
quoted by Hunt, in which he describes 
the amusement afforded him by the 
contemplation of what a different thing 
London is to different people. The 
politician thinks of it but as the seat 
of government in its many depart- 
ments; the grazier as the great cat- 
tle-market ; the merchant as the place 
where the business of the world is 
done; the lover of the drama as the 
place where the great theatres are, 
and so forth; “but the intellectual 
man,” and here Bozzy rises high above 
his ordinary self, is struck with it 
as comprehending the whole of human 
life in all its variety, the contemplation 
of which is inexhaustible.” 

Leigh Hunt’s London is intended 
to touch on all these subjects of inte- 
rest. The book is to be everybody’s 
book. The grazier is here told of 
great graziers who lived in former 
days ; “of Bakewell, who had an ani- 
mal that produced him in one season 
eight hundred guineas; of Fowler, 
whose horned cattle sold for a value 
equal to that of the fee-simple of his 
farm ;” the money-lover is told of the 
miser of old, who, after spending thou- 
sands at the gaming-table, would hag- 
gle for a shilling at Smithfield. In 
describing St. Paul’s School we are 
reminded that there Milton was edu- 
cated ; in passing Johnson’s-court we 
are told of the fine old man amusing 
himself, during his residence there, 
by imitating, for Boswell’s edifica- 
tion, the language of the Scottish 
heads of families, and proudly desig- 
nating himself Johnson of that ilk. 
The very names of the streets have 
their interests. Who, till reminded of 
it now, remembers when walking in 
Fleet-street the river Fleet. There 
is not a sight or sound in London that 
this book does not aid us in connecting 
with additional associations; and we 
have no doubt that our next visit to 
the “ Babylon of the Anglicans” will be 
rendered a pleasanter one, through 
the hundred incidents which this little 
book links together by the tie of place. 
We have no hope of realising objects 
to ourselves to the extent that years 
of residence in London and the neigh- 
bourhood have rendered possible to 


Mr. Hunt. We have nothing of the 
matter-of-fact imagination which could 
make us “ feel as if Shakspeare, Mil- 
ton, Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, the Club 
at the Mermaid, and the Beauties at 
Whitehall were our next-door neigh- 
bours ;” but we admit that there is 
much of truth in this pleasant exagge- 
ration of the pleasurable feeling, and 
we listen with delight to the eloquent 
conversation of our gentle guide, who 
could work this wonder if any one 
could. 

We must place ourselves among the 
scenes, as we best can, and contem- 
plate them shifting, under the spell of 
the magician, Time:— 


“ Ancient British London was a mere 
space in the woods, open towards the 
river, and presenting circular cottages 
on the hill and slope, and a few boats 
on the water. As it increased, the 
cottages grew more numerous, and com- 
merce increased the number of sails. 

** Roman London was British London, 
interspersed with the better dwellings of 
the conquerors, and surrounded by a 
wall. It extended from Ludgate to the 
Tower, and from the river to the back 
of Cheapside. 

‘Saxon London was Roman London, 
despoiled, but retaining the wall, and 
ultimately growing civilised with Chris- 
tianity, and richer in commerce. The 
first humble cathedral church then arose, 
where the present one now stands. 

“‘Norman London was Saxon and Ro- 
man London, greatly improved, thick- 
ened with many houses, adorned with 
palaces of princes and princely bishops, 
sounding with minstrelsy, and glittering 
with the gorgeous pastimes of knight- 
hood. This was its state through the 
Anglo-Norman and Plantagenet reigns. 
The friar then walked the streets in his 
cowl (Chaucer is said to have beaten one 
in Fleet-street), and the knights rode 
with trumpets in gaudy colours to their 
tournaments in Smithfield. 

** In the time of Edward I. houses were 
still built of wood, and roofed with straw, 
sometimes even with reeds, which gave 
rise to numerous fires. The fires brought 
the brooks into request ; and an impor- 
tance which has since been swallowed 
up in the advancement of science, was 
then given to the River of Wells (Bag- 
nigge, Sadler’s, and Clerkenwell), to the 
Old Bourne (the origin of the name of 
Holborn), to the little river Fleet, the 
Wall-brook, and the brook Lang- 
bourne, which last still gives its name 
toaward. The conduits, which were 
large leaden cisterns, twenty in num- 
ber, were under the special care of the 
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lord mayor and aldermen, who, after 
visiting them on horseback, on the 18th 
of September, ‘hunted a hare before 
dinner, and a fox after it, in the Fields 
near St. Giles’s.’ Hours, and after-din- 
ner pursuits, must have altered+mar- 
vellously since those days, and the body 
of aldermen with them. 

“Tt was not till the reign of Henry 
V. that the city was lighted at night. 

‘** The illumination was with lanterns, 
slung over the street with wisps of rope 
or hay. Under Edward IV. we first hear 
of brick houses; and in Henry the 
Eighth’s time, of pavement in the middle 
of the streets. The general aspect of 

ondon then experienced a remarkable 
change, in consequence of the dissolution 
of religious houses ; the city, from the 
great number of them, having hitherto 
had the appearance ‘of a monastic, ra- 
ther than a commercial metropolis.’ 
The monk then ceased to walk, and the 
gallant London apprentice became more 
riotous.”—pp. 15, 16. 


British London is supposed to have 
been about a mile long and half-a-mile 
wide. Modern London occupies more 
than eighteen square miles, densely 
populated. London is probably the 
healthiest city in the world; but it 
owes its health to the successive puri- 
fications of plague and fire; the first 
compelling cleanliness, and the other 
having given the opportunity of more 
open buildings, and clearing away 
nests of impurity and contagion. 
Much remains to be done, and the 
fear of cholera is even now doing it. 

In Elizabeth’s days, the London 
houses were for thé most part of wood, 
built with one story projecting over 
another. Neither ground nor mate- 
rials were then spared, and there 
were courtyards which answered well 
for theatres and long-rooms, and gal- 
leries, which did well for dances. It 
was “merry England,” a name that 
it continues still to bear, though per- 
haps with less right to the designation. 
The exuberant happiness resulting 
from health seems more the thought 
in this word “merry” than any other; 
but interpret it as you will, its collo- 
quial meaning is now different from 
any that can be assigned to it in this 
old expression, but on this we must 
let Mr. Hunt speak :— 


** A word or two more on health, and 
our modes of living. London was once 
called ‘Merry London,’ the metropolis 
of ‘Merry England.’ The word did 
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not imply exclusively what it does now 
Chaucer talks of the ‘merry organ at 
the mass.’ But it appears to have had 
a signification still more desirable—to 
have meant the best condition in which 
anything could be found, with cheerful- 
ness for the result. Gallant soldiers 
were ‘merry men,’ Favourable weather 
was ‘merry.’ And London was ‘merry,’ 
because its inhabitants were not only 
rich, but healthy and robust. They 
had sports infinite, up to the time of the 
Commonwealth—races, and wrestlings, 
archery, quoits, tennis, foot-ball, hurl- 
ing, &c. Their May-day was worthy 
of the burst of the season; not a man 
was left behind out of the fields, if he 
could help it; their apprentices piqued 
themselves on their stout arms, and not 
on their milliners’ faces ; their nobility 
shook off the gout in tilts and tourna- 
ments ; their Christmas closed the year 
with a joviality which brought the very 
trees indoors to crown their cups with, 
and which promisd admirably for the 
year that was to come. In everything 
they did, there was a reference to 
Nature and her works, as if nothing 
should make them forget her; and a 
gallant recognition of the duties o* 
health and strength, as the foundation of 
their very right to be fathers.”—p. 24. 


That increased happiness may be 
the condition of future society, and 
that England may, in a higher sense 
than the words have yet borne, be 
‘merry England,” we believe with 
Mr. Hunt ; and we incline to think 
that the opportunity will be given, not 
by creating again any of the phases 
through which society has passed, but, 
most probably, by the advances of 
science, enabling future mento support 
their families with less of bodily and 
mental toil, and thus leaving more 
time and heart for manly bodily ex- 
ercises. The importance of fresh 
air is felt; and dens of pollution 
will not be suffered to accumulate in 
the heart of cities. Railroads will 
enable thousands to live far away from 
the smoke and noise of cities, for one- 
half of their time. Domestic life, 
which in no true sense existed in old 
days, will be the result of this separa- 
tion of the place of business from the 
proper home ; and happiness will be 
the effect. In England, there is the 
perfect honesty and truthfulness of 
purpose, that will attain its ends at 
last. Mistake there often is, never wilful 
mistake; and with all their faults, we 
think it absolutely impossible that the 
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vast overbalance of good accompany- 
ing the daily discussion of every 
question in the newspapers, must not 
compel everywhere an examination 
of these questions of health of body 
and of mind, on true principles. 

Hunt tells us, what we were not 
prepared for, “ that there is scarcely 
a street in the city of London, perhaps 
not one, from some part of which the 
passenger may not discover a tree.” 
In Cheapside, it was supposed to be 
out of the question. Yet,” says 


“ 


our author, ‘in Cheapside, is an ac- 
tual-visible, even ostentatiously, visible 
tree, to all who have eyes to look 
about them. It stands at the corner 
of Wood-street, and occupies the space 
of a house.” 

The passage reminded us of 
Wordsworth’s poem, “ The Reverie 
of Poor Susan,” and we at once placed 
Wordsworth’s thrush in the very tree. 
We will print the poem, as it remains 
in our memory :— 


At the corner of Wood-street, when daylight appears, 


There’s a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three years: 
Poor Susan has past by the spot, and has heard, 
In the silence of morning, the song of the bird. 


‘ 


’Tis a note of enchantment; what ails her? She sees 


A mountain ascending, a vision of trees; 
Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 


Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 


Down which she so often has tripped with her pail ; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 
The one only dwelling on earth which she loves. 


She looks, and her heart is in heaven ; but they fade, 


The mist and the river, the hill and the shade: 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colours have all past away from her eyes.” 


Alas! we can make nothing of it. 
The thrush was a caged thrush which 
awaked poor Susan’s heart, as we 
learn, from accidentally looking at 
a later edition of the poem, where the 
second line is printed :— 


“ Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for 
three years ;" 


So we must give up the fancy of 
making Wordsworth’s thrush a visitor 
of the Wood-street tree. The heart 
of the poor servant girl from the 
country, wakened by the note of the 
caged bird is, perhaps, better for 
Wordsworth’s purposes ; but the al- 
teration of the passage, which disproves 
a point of our own, can scarcely be re- 
garded by us with complacency, and we 
wish Mr. Wordsworth would cease 
mending his poems. Mr. Hunt tells us 
* There was a solitary tree, the other 
day, in St. Paul’s churchyard, which 
has now got a multitude of young 
companions. A little child was shown 
us, a few years back, who was said 
never to have beheld a tree, but that 
single one in St. Paul's churchyard. 





Whenever a tree was mentioned, she 
thought it was that and no other. 
She had no conception even of the re- 
mote tree in Cheapside. This ap- 
pears,” adds Mr. Hunt, “ incredible ; 
but there would seem to be no bounds 
either to imagination, or the want of 
2." 

Assume the fact of the child having 
seen no other tree, it goes far in the 
way of evidence against Mr. Hunt's 
notion of trees being far from singular 
objects in the city; but however this 
be, if the one tree were the only one 
the child ever saw, we do not feel any 
surprise at her thinking it was meant 
when a tree was mentioned. In fact 
we think it must have been so, if per- 
sons are right who think that a child 
actually, in the first instance, mistakes, 
when it calls the second man it notices 
“papa.” That a child having seen 
but one tree, should think the world 
contained no more than one, is no 
more strange than that the sight of 
Westminster Abbey or the Monu- 
ment should never suggest to her 
the existence of similar buildings. 
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We are far from sure that in the 
notion of a tree or any other object 
of thought which we have first ob- 
tained by means of the eye,—extend it to 
however many individuals you please, 
or vary it as you will by any process of 
abstraction or generalization,—the 
first individual tree or other object 
which has attracted the attention, is 
not a part of any after conception. 

The citizens of London are fond of 
flowers. In the heart of the city, 
Hunt calls our attention to the names 
of Vine-court, Elm-court, &c. ‘“‘ There 
is a little garden in Watling-street ; it 
lies completely open to the eye, being 
divided from the footway by a railing 
only.” Milton and Shakspere lived in 
what were called garden-houses. “ A 
tree or even a flower put in the win- 
dow in the street of a great city, sheds 
a harmony through the busy discord, 
and appeals to those first sources of 
emotion which are associated with the 
remembrance of all that is young and 
innocent. They present us with a 
portion of the tranquillity we think we 
are labouring for, and the desire of 
which is felt as an earnest that we 
shall realise it somewhere, either in 
this world or the next. Above all, 
they render us more cheerful for the 
performance of present duties; and 
the smallest seed of this kind, dropt 
into the heart of man, is worth more, 
and may terminate in better fruits, 
than anybody but a great poet can 
tell us.” 

It is natural that Hunt, a poet, 
should everywhere and in everything 
refer to the poets. It confirms the 
truth of his view, that everywhere 
through the scriptures analogies are 
suggested between the spiritual being 
of man and the growth and progress 
of vegetable life. The tenderest and 
most beautiful illustrations are for 
ever drawn from the forest and the 
field ; they must start up at once into 
every reader’s mind, and they have 
the advantage that they can scarcely 
be marred by individuals connecting 
with them accidental associations cal- 
culated to spoil their effect. They 
remain as pure symbols as they were 
when first used by prophet and apostle, 
and greater than apostle or prophet. 

Under Mr. Hunt's guidance, the 
traveller through London streets be- 
gins at St. Paul's. It is probably the 
oldest ground built upon in London, 
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There is some reason to think it was 
a burying-ground of the ancient Bri- 
tons, because when Sir Christopher 
Wren dug for a foundation for his 
cathedral, he found abundance of ivory 
pins, and wooden ones, apparently df 
box, which are supposed to have fas- 
tened their winding-sheets. The graves 
of the Saxons lay above them, lined 
with chalk-stones, or consisting of 
stones hollowed out; and in the same 
row with the pins, but deeper down, 
lay Roman lamps and lachrymatories. 
Sir Christopher dug down till he 
came to sand and sea-shells, and Lon- 
don clay. ‘So that,’’ says our au- 
thor, “the single history of St. Paul’s 
churchyard carries us back to the 
remotest periods of tradition, and we 
commence our book in the proper 
style of the old chroniclers, who were 
not content unless they began with 
the history of the world.” 

Sir Christopher’s operations, going 
back to the birth-day of creation, dis- 
turbed not a little of the antiquarian 
rubbish with which the imagination of 
the prosiest of all mankind had en- 
cumbered the spot. A temple of 
Diana had been fancied as an edifice 
occupying, in remote days, the site of 
the present church. The temple-fan- 
ciers of course found the proofs which 
they were predetermined to find. Sa- 
crificial knives and vessels were found 
in suspicious proximity with rams’ 
hornsand boars’ tusks ; and—something 
more exquisite still—in digging be- 
tween the deanery and Blackfriars, a 
brass figure of the goddess was found, 
and the old tradition was given by 
Woodward a life of some fifty or sixty 
years more. Wren thought his exami- 
nation of the ground disproved the 
pagan tradition, but he saw some 
reasons for not refusing credit to what 
he calls authentic testimony, recording 
that a Christian edifice was built here, 
and “ a church planted by the apostles 
themselves.” 

The authentic accounts, however, 
of St. Paul’s, establish that a Christian 
church has existed on the spot since 
the conversion of England by St. 
Augustine. The first structure was 
of wood, and was burnt down and re- 
newed more than once. In the year 
1087, a stone edifice was commenced, 
and “ men at that time judged it would 
never be finished,” so vast was the 
design, “so wonderful was it for 
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length and for breadth.’ It was not 
finished for more than two hundred 
years, and after it was finished, there 
were from time to time cumbrous addi- 
tions. At length the great fire of 
London swept all away, and gave 
space and opportunity for the present 
building. 

We have not room for Mr. Hunt’s 
description of the old edifice, and its 
successive additions, nor could we 
hope to render any description of it 
intelligible, without the aid of pictorial 
illustrations. Hunt gives us a spirited 
engraving of the west front of old St. 
Paul’s, with Inigo Jones’s portico. 
Nothing could be more incongruous 
with the rest of the building than this 
Corinthian portico, which, singly con- 
sidered , was a beautiful composition. 
‘Fourteen columns, each rising to 
the lofty height of forty-six feet, were 
so disposed, that eight, with two pi- 
lasters placed in front, and three in 
each flank, formed a square (oblong) 
peristyle, and supported an entabla- 
ture and balustrade which was crown- 
ed with the statues of kings, who 
claimed the honour of the fabric :—* 


**Tt is of the cathedral, as thus reno- 
vated, that Sir John Denham speaks 
in the following passage of his ‘ Cooper’s 


Hill’ :— 


“se 





That sacred pile, so vast, so high, 

That whether it’s a part of earth or sky, 

Uncertain seems, and may be thought a proud 

Aspiring mountain, or descending cloud ; 

Paul's, the late name of such a muse whose flight 

Has bravely reach'd and soar'’d above thy height; 

Now shalt thou stand, though sword, or time, or 
fire, 

Or zeal more fierce than they, thy fall conspire, 

Secure, whilst thee, the best of poets, sings, 

Preserv'd from ruin by the best of kings.’ 


“**The best of poets’ is his brother 
courtier Waller, who had some time 
before written his verses ‘ Upon his 
Majesty’s repairing of St. Paul’s,’ in 
which he compares King Charles, for 
his regeneration of the Cathedral, to 
Amphion and other ‘ antique minstrels,’ 
who were said to have achieved archi- 
tectural feats by the power of music, 
and who he says :— 


“se 





Sure were Charles-like kings, 
Cities their lutes, and subjects’ hearts their strings ; 
On which with so divine a hand they strook, 
Consent of motion from their breath they took.’ 


*¢ Jones’s first labour, the removal of 
the various foreign encumbrances that 
had so long oppressed and deformed 
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* «Survey of London.” 
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the venerable edifice, Waller commemo- 
rates by a pair of references to St. Paul’s 
history, not unhappily applied: he says 
the whole nation had combined with his 
majesty 





to grace 

The Gentiles’ great Apostle, and deface 

Those state-obscuring sheds, that like a chuin, 
Seem'd to confine and fetter him again ; 

Which the glad Saint shakes off at his command, 
As once the viper from his sacred hand,’ 


*“Denham’s prediction did no credit 
to the prophetic reputation of poetry. 
Of the fabric which was to be unassail- 
able by zeal or fire, the poet himself 
lived to see the ruin, begun by the one, 
and completed by the other; and he 
himself, curiously enough, a short time 
before his death, was engaged as the 
king’s surveyor-general in (nominally at 
least) presiding over the erection of the 
new cathedral—the successor of the 
‘sacred pile,’ of which he had thus sung 
the immortality.”—pp. 34-36. 


The incongruities of architecture, 
where you had a Corinthian portico 
with a Gothic pediment, and obelisks, 
and turrets, was “ nothing to the se- 
veral deformities” within. Old St. 
Paul’s was from the first “a den of 
thieves.” ‘To go round the wall of 
the churchyard, was felt by the busy 
Londoners to be too great a circuit ; 
and, even in the reign of Henry III., 
the church itself became a thorough- 
fare. Loiterers, led by devotion or 
love, lingered in the aisles, or round 
the altars. In the reign of Edward 
III. the king complains that the eat- 
ing-room of the canons had become 
* the office and workplace of artisans, 
and the resort of shameless women.” 
Kings remonstrated, and bishops ful- 
minated mandates and excommunica- 
tions in vain. Parliaments tried their 
hand with not much better success. 
From an Act of Philip and Mary the 
church appears to have been a com- 
mon passage, not only for beer, fried 
fish, flesh, &c., but for mules, horses, 
and other beasts. In Elizabeth’s reign 
idlers and drunkards were allowed to 
sleep on the benches at the choir-door. 

Are we to consider the uses in which 
great portions of the church were em- 
ployed as encroachments on the rights 
of the dignitaries, in whom the pro- 
perty was vested, or were they parties 
to the kind of tenancy in which it 
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seems to have been held “in great 
Eliza’s golden days ?” 

Of the chantry and smaller chapels, 
some were used as storehouses—one 
was a school, another was a glazier’s 
shop, and the author, from whom we 
transcribe the last fact, says that the 
windows were always broken. Part 
of the vaults beneath the church were 
occupied by a carpenter, the remain- 
der was held by the bishop, the dean, 
and the canons ; “ one vault, thought 
to have been used for a burial-place, 
was converted into a wine-cellar, and 
a way had been cut into it through the 
walls of the building itself.” Houses 
were built against the walls, one was 
a playhouse, another a bakery, with a 
place for the oven excavated in the 
cathedral wall. 

“The middle of St. Paul's,” we 
transcribe from Mr. Hunt, “ was also 
the Bond-street of the period,’ and re- 
mained so until the time of the Com- 
monwealth. The loungers were called 
Paul’s walkers.” ‘The walkers in 
Paul’s,” says Mr. Malcolm, “ during 
Elizabeth’s and the following reigns, 
were composed of a motley assembly of 
the gay, the vain, the dissolute, the 
idle, the knavish, and the lewd.” In 
Ben Johnson's * Every Man out of his 
Humour,” we find that advertisements 
were posted on the columns in the 
aisle, and Shakspeare makes Falstaff 
say of Bardolph, “I bought thee in 
Paul’s.” In William and Mary’s time 
it would seem that treasonable meet- 
ings were held here by the Jacobites. 

Of the boy-bishop, and of some of 
the old pageants, we have amusing ac- 
counts, taken from the ordinary 





“As when some dire usurper heaven provides 
To scourge his country with a lawless sway ; 
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sources of information on such sub- 
jects, but very pleasantly and conve- 
niently [brought together. The for- 
tunes of the church, and the varied 
scenes enacted through the great 
changes of religious opinion, are then 
dwelt on till we come to the days of 
the Commonwealth :— 


‘* The parliamentary soldiers annoyed 
the inhabitants of the churchyard by 
playing at nine-pins at unseasonable 
ours—a strange misdemeanour for 
that ‘church militant.’ They hastened, 
also, the destruction of the cathedral. 
Some scaffolding, set up for repairs, 
had been given them for arrears of pay. 
They dug pits in the body of the church 
to saw the timber in; and they removed 
the scaffolding with so little caution, that 
great part of the vaulting fell in, and lay 
aheap of ruins. The east end only anda 
part of the choir, continued to be used 
for public worship, a brick wall being 
raised to separate this portion from the 
rest of the building, and the congrega- 
tion entering and getting out through 
one of the north windows. Another 
st of the church was converted into 
barracks and stables for the dragoons. 
As for Inigo Jones’s lofty and beautiful 
portico, it was turned into ‘shops,’ says 
Maitland, ‘for milliners and others, 
with rooms over them for the conve- 
nience of lodging; at the erecting of 
which the magnificent columns were 
piteously mangled, being obliged to 
make way for the end of beams, which 
penetrated their centres.’ The statues 
on the top were thrown down, and 
broken to pieces.”—p. 62. 

The fire of London destroyed the 
old building. But let us listen to 
Dryden. The passage is one of the 
noblest in English poetry :— 


His birth, perhaps, some petty village hides, 


And sets his cradle out of Fortune's way. 


“ Till fully ripe his swelling fate breaks out, 
And hurries him to mighty mischiefs on ; 


His prince surprised at first, no ill could doubt, 


And wants the power to meet it when ’tis known. 


“ Such was the rise of this prodigious fire, 
Which in mean buildings first obscurely bred, 


From thence did soon to open streets aspire, 


And straight to palaces and temples spread. 


‘“* The diligence of trades and noiseful gain, 
And luxury, more late, asleep were laid ; 


All was the night’s ; and in her silent reign 


No sound the rest of Nature did invade. 
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‘** In this deep quiet, from what source unknown, 
These seeds of fire their fatal birth disclose, 
And first, few scattering sparks about were blown, 
Big with the flames that to our ruin rose. 


‘* Then in some close-pent room it crept along, 
And, smouldering as it went, in silence fed ; 
Till the infant monster with devouring strong 
Walked boldly upright with exalted head. 


** Now, like some rich or mighty murderer, 

Too great for prison, which he breaks with gold ; 
Who fresher for new mischiefs does appear, 

And dares the world to tax him with the old. 


So scapes the insulting fire his narrow jail, 
And makes small outlets into open air ; 
There the fierce winds his tender force assail, 
And beat him downward to his first repair. 


“ The ghosts of traitors from the bridge descend, 
With bold fanatic spectres to rejoice ; 
About the fire, into a dance they bend, 
And sing their Sabbath notes with feeble voice.* 


* * o * 








‘“« The fire, meantime, walks in a broader gross,+ 

To either hand his wings he opens wide: 

He wades the streets, and straight he reaches cross, 
And plays his longing flames on the other side. 










‘* At first they warm, then scorch, and then they take ; 
Now with long necks, from side to side they feed ; 
At length, grown strong, their mother-fire forsake, 
And a new colony of flames succeed. 


* . . * 
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ow“? * 


The flames went forth to prey, 

On pious structures by our fathers reared ; 
By which to heaven they did affect their way, 
Ere faith in churchmen without works was heard. 


** The wanting orphans saw, with watery eyes, 
Their founder's charity in dust laid low ; 
And sent to God their ever-answered cries, 

For he protects the poor, who made them so. 


‘** Nor could thy fabric Paul’s, defend thee long, 
Though thou wert sacred to thy Maker's praise— 
Though made immortal by a poet's song, 
And poets’ songs the Theban walls could raise. 


* «This most beautiful stanza requires but little illustration. London bridge, as 
early as Shakspeare’s time, was a place allotted for affixing the heads of persons 
executed for treason. Thus, Catesby to Hastings :— 

“ The princes both make high account of you,— 
—For they account his head upon the bridge.” 
The skulls of the regicides of the fifth monarchy insurgents, of Phillips, Gibbs, 
Tongue, and other fanatics, executed for a conspiracy in 1662, were placed on the 
bridge and other conspicuous places of elevation ; that of the famous Hugh Peters 
in particular, was placed on the bridge. The Sabbath notes, imputed to this as- 
sembly of fanatic spectres, are the infernal hymns chanted at the Witch’s Sab- 
bath—a meeting, concerning which antiquity told and believed many strange 
things.”—Str Water Scorr. 

We more than doubt whether Dryden was thinking at all of the Witches’ Sabbath. 
The fanatics’ own sabbaths on earth were much more likely to have been in his 
thoughts. 

t “Gross,” signifies ‘‘ main body,” a military phrase of the time.—-Scorr. 
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‘* The daring flames peeped in, and saw from far, 
The awful beauties of the sacred choir; 
But since it was profaned by civil war, 
Heaven thought it fit to have it purged by fire.” 


The last lines of our quotation are, 
perhaps, inferior to the rest, and some 
of the imagery is too fanciful to fall 
in well with so high a strain; but we 
have no doubt that the more the pas- 
sage which we have transcribed is 
studied, the more it will be admired. 

Hunt does not linger long at St. 
Paul’s. We hear nothing of service 
or sermons ; and perhaps they would 
be unsuitable to the light context of 
his book. The booksellers of the 
churchyard, as he calls them, are 
more to his taste ; and we have some 
mention of Mr. Johnson, who pub- 
lished Cowper’s works, and gave din- 
ners to Darwin, Goodwin, and others, 
among of whom Mr. Hunt incidentally 
mentions Cowper. The poet and his 
bookseller never met ; indeed this we 
learn from Hunt himself. Newberry’s 
children’s books are praised for their 
gingerbread covers, gilt with gold ; 
and Mr. Hunt is quite right in think- 
ing that the covers were the best part 
of them. The fairy tales and Arabian 
nights, were worth all Newberry’s 
library, including Goody Two Shoes— 
which it is the foolish fashion to im- 
pute to Goldsmith—ten thousand times 
told. 

We must pass rapidly over the 
storied ground of Creed-lane, Ave 
Maria-lane, Paternoster-row, Amen- 
corner, &c.; only borrowing from 
Mr. Hunt, the fact or fancy, that 
“© close to Sermon-lane is Do-little- 
lane.” 

Doctors’ Commons and domestic 
infidelities next follow in natural as- 
sociation. Therepository of lost wills 
and testaments remind Mr. Hunt of 
Milton and the squabbles that Warton 
disinterred from the records of the 
Prerogative, of Shakespere, and his 
bequest of his “second-best bed” to his 
wife, which Malone examined with such 
sad seriousness, and Steevens with 
such malicious pleasantry, plainly for 
the purpose of vexing Malone. Hunt 
tells us, gravely, “ that the question 
is most unexpectedly, as well as hap- 
pily cleared up by Mr. Charles Knight, 
who shows that the bequest was to 
the lady’s honour.” The big wigs of 
the prerogative and consistorial courts, 


do not supply our lively friend with 
many favourable recollections “ of the 
practisers in the civil courts; we can 
call to mind nothing more worthy than 
the strange name of one of them, ¢ Sir 
Julius Ceasar,’ and his ruinous vola- 
tility of poor Dr. King. The doc- 
tor practised too much with the bottle, 
which hindered him from adhering long 
to anything.” 


“Behind Little Knight-Riders’-street, 
to the east of Doctors’ Commons, is the 
Heralds’ College. A gorgeous idea of 
colours falls on the mind in passing it, 
as from a cathedral window, 


“* And shielded seutcheons blush with blood of 
queens and kings,’— Keats, 


The passenger, ifhe is a reader conver- 
sant with old times, thinks of bannered 
halls, of processions of chivalry, and of 
the fields of Cressy and Poictiers, with 
their vizored knights, distinguished by 
their coats and crests; for a coat of 
arms is nothing but a representation of 
the knight himself, from whom the 
bearer is descended. The shield sup- 
v0ses his body ; there is the helmet for 
Ris head, with the crest upon it; the 
flourish in his mantle; anc 
upon the ground of his motto, or 
moral pretension. The supporters, if 
he is noble, or of a particular class of 
knighthood, are thought to be the pages 
that waited upon him, designated by 
the fantastic dresses of bear, lion, &e. 
&c., which they sometimes wore. He- 
raldry is full of colour and imagery, and 
attracts the fancy like a ‘ book of pic- 
tures,” The Kings-at-Arms are ro- 
mantic personages, really crowned, and 
have as mystic appellations as the kings 
of an old tale,—Garter, Clarencieux, 
and Norroy. Norroy is King of the 
North, and Clarencieux (a title of Nor- 
man origin) of the South. The heralds, 
Lancaster, Somerset, &c., have simpler 
names, indicative of the counties over 
which they preside: but are only less 
gorgeously dressed than the kings, in 
emblazonment and satin; and then there 
are the four pursuivants, Rouge Croix, 
Rouge Dragon, Portcullis, and Blue 
Mantle, with hues as lively, and appel- 
lations as quaint, as the attendants on 
a fairy court. For gorgeousness of at- 
tire, mysteriousness of origin, and, in 
fact, for similarity of origin (a knave 
being a squire), a knave of cards is not 
unlike a herald. A story is told of an 
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Irish King at Arms, who, waiting upon 
the Bishop of Killaloe to summon him 
to parliament, and being dressed as the 
ceremony required, in his heraldic at- 
tire, so mystified the bishop’s servant 
with his appearance, that not knowing 
what to make of it, and carrying off 
but a confused notion of his title, he 
announced him thus: ‘ My lord, here 
is the King of Trumps.’ ”—pp. 82, 83. 


The dangers of walking the streets 
in London is the subject of an amusing 
poem, by Gay. The ubiquity of the 
police in our days and nights protect 
us from some of the more obvious 
dangers.'! Yet, if we were led to think 
of what men escape, it will be in 
general considered that the plunder 
of the swell-mob, or the assaults of 
footpads, are the most serious evils 
that have been got rid of, or at least 
greatly diminished. Not at all! listen 
to what Leigh Hunt tells you of a 
century ago, and rejoice :— 


** How impossible it would now be, in 
a neighbourhood like this, for such nui- 
sances to exist asa fetid public ditch, 
and scouts of degraded clergymen ask- 
ing people to ‘ walk in and be married!’ 
Yet such was the case a century ago. 
At the bottom of Ludgate-hill the little 
river Fleet formerly ran, and was ren- 
dered navigable. in Fleet market is 
Seacoal-lane, so called from the barges 
that landed coal there; and Turn- 
again-lane, at the bottom of which the 
unadvised passenger found himself com- 
a; by the water to retrace his steps. 

he water gradually got clogged and 
foul; and the channel was built over, 
and made a street. But even in the 
time we speak of, this had not been en- 
tirely done. The ditch was open from 
Fleet market to the river, occupying 
the site of the modern Bridge-street ; 
and in the market, before the door of 
the Fleet prison, men plied in behalf of 
a clergyman, literally inviting people to 
walk in and be married. They per- 
formed the ceremony inside the prison, 
to sailors and others, for what they 
could get. It was the most squalid of 
Gretnas, bearding the decency and 
common sense of a whole metropolis. 
The parties retired to a gin-shop to 
treat the clergyman; and there, and in 
similar houses, the register was kept of 
the marriages. Not far from the Fleet 
is Newgate; so that the victims had 
their succession of nooses prepared, in 
case, as no doubt it often happened, one 
tie should be followed by the others. 
Pennant speaks of this nuisance from 
personal knowledge :— 
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‘* «In walking along the streets in my 
youth,’ he tells us, ‘on the side next 
this prison, I have often been tempted 
by the question, “ Sir, will you be pleased 
to walk in and be married.” Along this 
most lawless space was frequently hung 
up the sign of a male and female hand 
ee with Marriages performed 
within, written beneath. A dirty fellow 
invited you in. The parson was seen 
walking before his shop—a squalid, pro- 
fligate figure, clad in a tattered plaid 
night-gown, with a fiery face, and ready 
to couple you for a dram of gin or roll 
of tobacco. Our great chancellor, Lord 
Hardwicke, put these demons to flight, 
and saved thousands from the misery 
and disgrace which would be entailed 
by these extemporary, thoughtless 
unions.’ 

‘*This extraordinary disgrace to the 
city, which arose most likely from the 
permission to marry prisoners, and one 
great secret of which was the advan- 
tage taken of it by wretched women to 
get rid of their debts, was maintained 
by acollusion between the warden of 
the Fleet and the disreputable clergy- 
men he became acquainted with. ‘To 
such an extent,’ says Malcolm, ‘ were 
the proceedings carried, that twenty 
and thirty couple were joined in one 
day, at from ten to twenty shillings 
each ;’ and *between the 19th of Octo- 
ber, 1704, and the 12th of February, 
1705, 2,954 marriages were celebrated 
(by evidence), besides others known to 
have been omitted. To these, neither 
licence nor certificate of banns were re - 
quired, and they concealed, by private 
marks, the names of those who chose 
to pay them for it.’ The neigbourhood 
at length complained; and the abuse 
was put an end to by the Marriage Act, 
to which it gave rise.”—pp. 106, 107. 


But we are in Fleet-street. It is 
not the year 1848, but 1679, or there- 
abouts, and we, the English people, 
are in a perfect fury of Protestantism. 
We suspect the king, not without 
reason ; we fear and detest the duke, 
and we will celebrate the birthday of 
Queen Elizabeth whether the court 
likes it or not; and we will have our 
old pageants, let who will oppose. 

It is necessary to begin our descrip- 
tion at an earlier stage of the ceremo- 
nial than that with which Leigh Hunt 
commences, and we find it desirable to 
weave our account of the matter from 
two narratives drawn up by members 
of opposite factions, who are, how- 
ever, describing the procession as 
enacted in two different years. 

The bells of the churches began to 
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ring at three in the morning, and con- 
tinued through the day. In the even- 
ing the procession began, setting out 
from Moregate to” Aldgate, thence 
through Leadenhall-street by the Royal 
Exchange, through Cheapside, and 
so to Temple-bar in the following or- 
der :— 

1. Six whifflers, in pioneer caps and 
red waistcoats. 

2. A bellman ringing, and singing 
«« Remember Justice Godfrey.” 

3. A dead body, representing God- 
frey, in a decent black habit, carried 
before a Jesuit, in black, on horseback, 
as he was carried by the assassins to 
Primrose-hill. 

4. Next a priest, in a surplice, with 
a cope, embroidered with dead bones, 
skeletons, and skulls, giving pardons 
plentifully to such as should murder 
Protestants. 

5. Then a priest alone, in black, 
with a great silver cross. 

6. Five Carmelites in white 
grey habits. 

7. Four grey friars. 

8. Six Jesuits with bloody daggers. 

9. A concert of band music. 

10. Four bishops, in purple and 
lawn sleeves, with a golden crozier in 
their breast, and crozier staffs in their 
hands. 

11. Four other bishops, in pontifi- 
calibus, with surplices, and rich em- 
broidered copes, and golden mitres in 
their hands. 

12. Six cardinals in scarlet robes 
and caps. 

13. The pope’s doctor (i. e., Wake- 
man, the queen’s doctor), with Je- 
suit’s powder in one hand, and an 
urinal in the other. 

14. Two priests in surplices, with 
golden croziers. 

15. The pope, in a lofty chair of 
state, covered with scarlet, arrayed in 
a scarlet gown; boys, with an incense- 
pot, censing his holiness; the triple- 
crown, St. Peter’s keys, &c. At his 
back his holiness’s privy-councillor, 
the devil, playing all manner of tricks, 
and suggesting all manner of schemes, 
seeking to induce him to burn the city 
again, and holding a torch for the 
purpose. 

Numberless flambeaux accompanied 
the procession. 

The windows and balconies were 
through the whole line of march 
crowded with eager witnesses ; the 


and 
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streets were thronged with multitudes 
innumerable, and continued shouts 
and screams expressed the abhorrence 
with which papacy was regarded. The 
slow and solemn state with which the 
figures representing pope, cardinals, 
and Jesuits moved on to their destiny, 
formed a strange contrast with the 
noisy vociferations of the audience. 
All moved onward to Temple-bar. 
When that part of the city was rebuilt 
it was adorned with four statues of Eng- 
lish princes—Elizabeth and James, 
Charles I. and Charles II., the then 
king. The statue of Queen Elizabeth 
was, in honour of the day, decorated 
with a gilded laurel; in her hand was 
a golden shield, inscribed with the 
words, “the Protestant religion and 
Magna Charta.” Roger North, who 
did not get near enough to read the 
words on the shield, tells us that her 
other hand rested on a spear, and that 
lamps were placed in the niches, and 
on the wall, that people might have a 
full view of the guardian of Protes- 
tantism. The allegorised thought in- 
tended to be conveyed by this decora- 
tion of the statue seems to have been 
that of the goddess Diana, a favourite 
symbol of all Elizabeth’s perfections, 
receiving anacceptablesacrifice. North 
wished to see as much of the fun as 
he could; but he was of the court 
party, and what he saw he beheld 
with any thing but sympathising eyes, 
and his ear-drums were actually ready 
to burst with the noise of fireworks, 
that seem to have been scarcely no- 
ticed by the furious zealot from whom 
we have abridged our account of the 
procession. North had been wander- 
ing about through the early part of 
the evening to see what he could, and 
at last posted himself in the window 
of the Green Dragon tavern in Fleet- 
street. It is not necessary to say that 
party ran high; whig and tory were 
words of more meaning than in our 
days, and sham-battles were carried 
on between them by squibs from the 
windows, and skirmishes in the street. 
The fever of frantic loyalty looked 
exceedingly like treason, but the peo- 
ple would have it that the king was 
the traitor. Charles sent for the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs, whose duty it 
was to preserve the peace of the city. 
They told him that the wisest course 
was to let the amusement go on. It 
was suggested that the king should 
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send regiments into the city. This 
was a ticklish thing to do, and Charles 
avoided a measure of doubtful legality. 
He, however, had a strong guard on 
the outside of Temple-bar, who were 
not removed till the rout was all over. 

About eight at night the procession 
began to pass the window where 
North was posted. Wave after wave 
swept the crowd before it, as way was 
made for the successive pageants ; he 
however, saw little but the agitation 
of the crowd till “the pope” appeared: 
He had “a reasonable attendance of 
state, but his premier minister, that 
shared most of his ear was il Signior 
diavolo, a nimble little fellow that had 
a strange dexterity in climbing and 
winding about the chair from one of 
the pope’s ears to the other.” 

The procession in former years had 
closed with the pope’s being burned 
before the image of our virgin Diana, 
the devil playing him a thousand slip- 
pery tricks. On the occasion on which 
North assisted, there seems to have 
been an additional victim. A pageant 
of Jesuits, and ordinary persons in 
halters followed the pope, and among 
them was one with what Roger calls a 
stentorophontic tube, from which he 
bawled out most infernally, “* Abhor- 
rers, abhorrers!’* and then came a 
single figure, which the imagination 
of the spectators interpreted at will; 
some called it the king of France, 
some the Duke of York; Roger 
thought it might be his namesake, 
Roger L’Estrange, the pamphleteer. 
It was,” he says, “a very complai- 
sant civil gentleman, like Sir Roger, 
that was doing what every body 
pleased to have him, and taking all in 
good part, went on his way to the 
fire.” 

North saw no more, but at Temple- 
bar the work was now to be com- 
pleted. The figures were planted in 
a semi-lune, with the strong light of 
bonfires and torches blazing upon 
them; one after one the “ hierogly- 
phic monsters” were flung into the 
flames. Justice was thus done to the 
pope and his advisers; “this justice 
was attended by a prodigious shout, 
that might be heard far beyond So- 
merset-house, and ’twas believed the 
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echo, by continual reverberations, 
reached Scotland.” The Duke, after- 
wards James II., against whose po- 
pery this whole hubbub was a demon- 
stration, was then there. 

The matter ended better than it de- 
served, as it is plain that a little good 
sense on the part of the city authori- 
ties might have prevented it all; but 
the mayor and sheriffs were weak men, 
and probably felt with the mob. The 
next year, when firmer men were in 
the government of the city, a similar 
procession was meditated, and easily 
checked. When it was plain that the 
authorities would act in earnest in 
preventing this dangerous folly, the 
planners of it abandoned the design. 
The sheriffs kept the peace in the city 
through the night, without having oc- 
casion to call on the party of horse 
who were posted, as on former oc- 
casions, on the other side of the 
Bar. In the course of their ad- 
ventures that night the sheriff found 
what North calls a parcel of * equivo- 
cal monsters,” half formed, like those 
fabled of the mud of Nile. Legs and 
arms lay scattered about, heads un- 
dressed, and bodies unheaded. 
These mangled beginnings of human 
resemblances being hawled forth into 
the street made no small sport among 
the very same rabble as were to have 
been diverted with them in more per- 
fection.” 

The burning of the pope on so large 
a scale was no joke. There was little 
disposition to repeat it after the Rye- 
house plot ; but these are topics which 
we must not discuss in connexion with 
a book of such a desultory character 
as that before us; and we wish that 
our author had not been tempted to 
give an account of Lord Russell's trial 
and execution. It is not saying any 
thing derogatory of Mr. Hunt to say, 
that he has wholly misconceived the 
reasoning of the lawyers, which he 
undertakes to communicate and com- 
ment on, when he discusses the rather 
thorny law of treason. That acts 
which do not in themselves constitute 
treason were allowed to be proved in 
evidence of it, is after all the amount 
of the objection to the evidence re- 
ceived at that trial. A conspiracy to 


* «¢ Abhorrers’ were addressers on the side of the court, who had avowed ab- 


horrence of the proceedings of the whigs. 


through a trumpet.” —Hunt. 


The word was a capital one to sound 
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levy war was not treason, but was held 
by the court to be evidence of imagi- 
ning the king’s death, which was. The 
inference may have been a violent one, 
but we think Hunt is wrong—in good 
company no doubt—in thinking any 
legal principle was violated in the 
trial, though we believe there is a le- 
gislative declaration to that effect in 
the act of parliament reversing the at- 
tainder. We feel, however, that it is 
impossible to read the earlier cases 
and not perceive that by the king's 
death was meant the actual death of 
the king, and not the destruction of 
the form of government, into which 
the thought had been unwarrantably 
strained ; but for this Lord Russell’s 
judges, who are not free from their 
own share of guilt, were not to blame, 
for the thoughts had been identified 
long before that trial. Leigh Hunt’s 
account, however, of the facts of the 
case is very good. That designs 
against the person of the king were 
entertained by many of those acting 
with Lord Russell—that Lord Russell 
himself contemplated his imprison- 
ment, while others imagined his death 
—is, we think, subject to no doubt 
whatever; but the extent to which 
their respective plans were communi- 
cated to each other must, in all proba- 
bility, notwithstanding the unexpected 
revelations which are each day cor- 
recting our notions of history, remain 
for ever secret. 

A feature of character is worth 
transcribing from Burnett. Mr. Hunt 
gives the passage in full. It was 
thought the king would have yielded 
to the solicitations for Russell’s life, 
but that he was afraid of his brother, 
the Duke of York. “ The duke, Lord 
Rochester told me” [these are Bur- 
nett’s words], “ suffered some among 
them—he was one—to argue the point 
with him, but the king could not bear 
the discourse.” 
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The burning of popes of pasteboard, 
and the execution of patriots, are, 
when a century or two have passed, 
events of very much the same kind. 
Poor humanity is in its nonage, and 
all this and more must have been gone 
through, before society, in any true 
sense, can be said to exist. Let us 
hope and believe that, even in the 
cases of men most opposed to each 
other, the opposition most often arises 
from imperfect views of partial truths. 
In all the greater heresies, the student 
of church history finds that some ne- 
glected truth has been forced into 
notice by what seems intemperate ar- 
dour to those from whom that truth 
had been concealed. To no man of 
letters in our day is so much kindli- 
ness due as to Mr. Hunt; for never 
was there a man more tolerant of all 
that is at all endurable in others, or 
who has done so much to exhibit jar- 
ring interests in the light of some 
common reconciling truth. 

We have lingered too long among 
the subjects suggested by Mr. Hunt’s 
book, and yet we have left a hundred 
topics, on which he gives a great deal 
of pleasant information, wholly un- 
touched. His heart is among the 
poets and in the playhouses. Pepys’ 
pleasant gossiping gives him more than 
one good chapter. Cibber gives him 
a vast deal about the actors and ac- 
tresses of an earlier day; and his own 
recollections bring back many of later 
date. On the whole, the book is an 
agreeable, chatty book, fit for a long 
summer day, or winter night. The 
topics are, as we have intimated, linked 
together by threads of association per- 
haps too slender. Still it has, in all 
its variety, a unity of its own, and is 
everywhere agreeable. 

The volumes would be improved, 
and their contents rendered more 
accessible, by a page or two of index, 
which might be easily added. 
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THE BOUGHT PRIDEGROOM.—A STORY OF GOLD. 


Mrs. Morpuy was searching through 
one of her drawers—the old-fashioned 
mahogany drawers she had brought to 
her husband’s house when she was 
married. She was thinking at that 
very moment of her marriage, and 
those thoughts were woeful, for sorrow 
was shadowed in her face. She was 
searching for pieces of old linen to 
dress the ulcerated leg of her invalid 
husband. At that instant she heard his 
complaining voice from the fireside 
of the sittingroom, which adjoined 
the bedroom— 

«Come, Betty—what keeps you, I 
say—come.” 

*“* Betty—yes, Betty—poor Betty— 
if she had only died long ago,” mutter- 
ed Mrs. Murphy, and her eyes glared, 
and her face became white for a mo- 
ment with anger, and a proud, and 
even lofty expression, such as Eliza- 
beth of England in her haughtiest 
mood, when domineering most over 
her nobles and her kingdom, might 
have assumed, passed over Mrs. Mur- 
phy’s countenance, though she was but 
the wife of a man in humble rank, and 
her life had always been mingled 
with the concerns and the people of 
that rank, She made no answer to 
her husband—she had not found the 
object of her search—she turned over 
a great variety of things—she examin- 
ed the corners and sides of the draw- 
ers—she went to the bottom of them— 
she disarranged the folded precision of 
many garments—she dragged to light 
old handkerchiefs and old aprons, 
which were coeval with her marriage, 
and she disturbed the repose of old 
baby-linen—the baby-linen of her first 
and only child, Robert ; her face soft- 
ened a little, but only a little; for 
combating with the natural mother’s 
love, there had long been powerful an. 
tagonist passions in her soul. She 

ushed the baby-linen carelessly into 
its corner, and continued her search, 
but she could find none of the article 
in question. There had been a great 
demand for it of late; that ulcerated 
limb of her husband’s had consumed 
her whole store of old linen. Still she 
searched in another corner ; in a parti- 
cular place in the lowest drawer of 


all, which had been little disturbed for 
a length of time, she found a parcel 
loosely tied together, and drawing it 
out, proceeded to examine the con- 
tents. Alas! these were only pieces 
of printed calico—pieces of many an old 
dress which had long since been worn 
out, and consigned, in the shape of 
rags, perhaps, to the paper manufactu- 
rer—there was not one fragment of 
old linen in the bundle. Mrs. Mur- 
phy was carelessly tying the fragments 
together again, when she espied what 
seemed an old letter. She took it up 
carelessly, but her whole frame be- 
came agitated—it wasa well-remem- 
bered handwriting. 

Mrs. Murphy was, to a casual obser- 
ver, a common-place looking woman ; 
there was usually a cold expression on 
her rather hard features; there was a 
cast of sorrow and pain about her 
eyes, but on her thin and pale lips 
there was always indication of bitter- 
ness which told that though she had 
sorrowed much, she had not sorrowed 
as a Christianshould. Her figure was 
middle-sized, and neither majestic nor 
graceful; her plain, brown stuff gown, 
and her still plainer thick muslin cap, 
caused her to seem in all respects an 
individual in whose mind there had 
never been any feelings beyond the 
common order of emotions which live 
and die in the great masses of the 
world. 

*‘T thought I had burned them all— 
every one—ay, many a day ago, I 
thought it,” she whispered, still hold- 
ing the letter in her hand. The deepest 
sorrow of the world had passed through 
that woman’s soul; a hurricane of 
passion was still within it, yet her face 
was only something paler than usual, 
and her lips a little more compressed. 

She turned the letter over, and read 
a few words, then she suddenly crum- 
pled it together, and tore it in pieces. 

“Till do it—yes—I'll tear his happi- 
ness to pieces, as I am doing this—no 
more pity for her—no more.” 

She was gazing out of the small win- 
dow of the apartment close to which a 
public road led. Two individuals were 
pene at that very moment ; one was 
Mrs. Murphy's son, and the other was 
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the person who, thirty years before, 
had written the letter Mrs. Murphy 
had just torn. She looked on his face, 
and smiled with apparent calmness. 

He was a man of somewhat respect- 
able appearance, though the black dress 
which he wore was old and thread- 
bare, and showed evident marks of 
having often ,been sorely brushed. 
His name was Henry Allen, and he 
was the master of a school in a ra- 
ther humble line in the neighbouring 
town of L His face was inclin- 
ing to ruddiness, notwithstanding his 
sedentary occupation ; and unlike the 
generality of schoolmasters, his coun- 
tenance was good-humoured, and his 
brow was very mild and benevolent ; 
the affections—the domestic affections 
—were written on his face, and ex- 
pressed in every tone of his voice. He 
was almost sixty years of age; but 
in appearance he was not so old. 
Little did this man think, as he enter- 
ed Mrs. Murphy’s house, and saluted 
her with his usual mild but cheerful 
manner, that thoughts of him, of his 
long past, long forgotten letters, had 
raised a deadly storm of passion and 
rage in her breast. 

It was fully more than thirty years 
since, in his youthful days of folly, he 
had paid attentions—more than atten- 
tions, it might have been—to Mrs. 
Murphy, then a young girl. They had 
quarrelled, perhaps he had wilfully, 
even rudely quarrelled; but then it was 
so long ago, it lay so covered with the 
mists of time, he could hardly think it 
had really been now, if by some acci- 
dent it came to his mind ; but he rare- 
ly, if ever, did think of it. He had 
been married to another for so many 
years, and Mrs. Murphy having been 
married also, and as they both resided 
in the same ncighboushend, he had 
been so accustomed to see her with 
her husband, that he had almost come 
to think she had never been anything 
but Mrs. Murphy. Had he been 
questioned on the subject, he would 
have said that he believed Mrs. Mur- 
phy retained no recollection whatever 
of the period of their early flirtations ; 
for neighbours and acquaintances, as 
they had long been, she never was in 
the habit of making the slightest re- 
ference to the past. That past was in 
his estimation now like some state of 
prior existence, none of the influences 
of which could, by any possibility, 
affect his present condition. Little 
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did he think, as he bid a cheerful good- 
day to Mrs. Murphy, and glanced care- 
lessly on her, seeing her usual homely, 
housewife contour of face and figure, 
that in her soul she was the young girl 
of her early days, deep-passioned, and 
agonised with the bitterest of all 
earthly disappointments, and that she 
saw in him, not the man advanced in 
years, from whom the sentiment of 
young romance had long since de- 
parted, but the Henry Allen—young, 
handsome, intellectual—who had call- 
ed into existence the one deep love of 
her girl’s heart. 

He might have seen the moment- 
ary glaring of unutterable hatred in 
her muddy, dark, grey eyes, but he 
never dreamed of her entertaining 
such feelings towards him. 

The schoolmaster was come to have 
some conversation. regarding matters 
connected with the approaching mar- 
riage of his daughter Agnes to Robert 
Murphy, the only child of Mrs. Mur- 
phy; the marriage was to take place 
on the ensuing day. 

Mrs. Murphy received the school- 
master in the kitchen, and invited him 
to be seated there as usual; it was 
her own and her husband’s common 
sitting apartment. Mrs. Murphy’s 
early education had been a slight de- 
gree better than what is usually be- 
stowed on the daughters of farmers of 
an unpretending class in Ireland ; but 
when she married John Murphy, who 
wasafarmer of an unpolished order, she 
gave up many of the little pretensions 
to taste in which she had indulged in her 
youth, and with a hardy stoicism fulfill- 
ed the duties of a lot, in which there 
were none of the refinements nor the 
adornments of life. 

The schoolmaster seated himself be- 
side the master of the house—John 
Murphy, master of the house, he was 
called, but the name only appertained 
to him. He was an old, a very old 
man; he had been past middle age 
when he married ; he had been an in- 
valid, and confined to the house for 
years. Mrs. Murphy had managed 
the farm, and still continued to ma- 
nage it, though, ostensibly, the business 
was conducted by the son, Robert. 
John Murphy was reclining in an old, 
broken, unpolished arm-chair; his 
thin, skinny face was one mass of deep 
furrows, and miserable discontent was 
in every glance of his hollow eyes, and 
in every tone of his cracked voice. 

3c 
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“T say, Betty, what are you doing ? 
—why don’t you bring the rags here 
to dress my leg?” he said, looking 
sourly at his wife, after having ex- 
changed a few words with the school- 
master. 

**Be quiet, and have some patience, 
will you?” answered Mrs. Murphy, 
bestowing a glance of such bitterness 
on her shrivelled husband, that the 
schoolmaster could not help trembling 
for the happiness of his daughter, who 
was so soon to take up her residence 
in the house with a woman who dis- 
played such palpable ill- -temper. 

** Ay, be quiet—be quiet; its easy 
for them to be quiet thats not sufferin’ 
—that’s not sufferin’ the long years 
that I’ve been here, and not able to 
go out and see the fields that I’ve so 
often ploughed and sowed, and the 
blessed corn that God sends us. Is 
the corn gettin’ strong now, Robert? 
I don’t see the field out of that win- 
dow since the leaves come on the trees 
— if it was God’s will that I'd only get 
out as I used to do;” the old man’s 
voice softened into a sad resignation 
as he said the last words. 

The schoolmaster spoke soothingly 
to the sick old man, and strove to en- 
courage him by hopeful words, telling 
him what a good nurse his future 
daughter Agnes was ; how attentive 
she was in her own fi umily when sick- 
ness came, and how he and the young 
brothers of Agnes would miss her. 
The old man listened, and seemed 
pleased. 

« Ay—well—maybe she will have 
the kind hand about me, the creature. 
I've thought sometimes, when I was 
lying here, and me hoarse with calling 
somebody, if it was only to get me a 
drink of water, that if I had a daugh- 
ter, she wouldn’t be cross with the 
poor, old, sick father.” 

As he spoke, a gleaming of hope 
came beautifully over the “miserable 
wrinkles of his face, and smiles played 
around the corners of his withered lips. 

‘¢ Well, if she does be the kind dar- 
lin’ I hear you say, it ill be good of 
Providence to send her here to take 
care of the old man. Robert there 
attends me kindly enough sometimes ; 
but a daughter—ay, a daughter, it 
stands to reason, should know best 
how to take care of a sick old man ;” 
he glanced to his son as he spoke, as 
if wishing to hear his sentiments con- 
cerning the coming daughter-in-law. 
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** Agnes will be kind, very kind to 
you, father—Agnes has a kind heart,” 
Robert Murphy said. He was a 
young man of pleasing appearance, 
with an air something above his con- 
dition; his figure was rather under 
the middle e size, but well formed ; his 
face was handsome, though a little ef- 
feminate and unexpressive; an air of 
extreme self-satisfaction was visible in 
his soft blue eyes; his whole counte- 
nance shewed that he had never in 
his existence either thought or felt 
deeply. At times he exhibited indi- 
cations of stronger passions ; but his 
course of life had been smooth and 
monotonous, and if any powerful ener- 
gies were within him, they still re- 
mained slumbering in the depths of 
his soul. He believed that he loved 
his bride elect; he had certainly 
never loved anything else excepting 
himself so well; she had flattered his 
ruling passion—vanity—by accepting 
of him in preference to some other 
suitors, as elegible as himself; there- 
fore, he fancied he loved her ; he was 
not in the habit of examining deeply 
his own feelings—and so rested sa- 
tisfied. 

‘There are a few things I would 
like to mention,” said the schoolmas- 
ter looking around the kitchen, and 
gazing into an oper door which led to 
a sitting room. “You know my 
Agnes is a girl of taste—she likes to 
see things so nice and neat—she has 
made our little parlour at home so 
pretty, and all at but a trifling ex- 
pense.” 

Mrs. Murphy sneered audibly at 
this. The old man moved restlessly 
on his chair, and his eyes, with a dis- 
satisfied, and at the same time enquir- 
ing look, turned towards his wife, as 
if to discover her sentiments on this 
point. 

** You have no notion,” continued 
the schoolmaster, “ how saving Agnes 
is on all points, though she has such a 
taste for seeing things nice about her 
—why I am sure she saved the price 
of a bit of carpet, and the chintz win- 
dow-curtains that I bought for our 
little parlour ; yes, she saved it out of 
her own dress, every farthing of it, I 
do think.” 

Carpets and window-curtains !— 
humph, indeed,” reiterated Mrs. 
Murphy. 

«Why it doesn’t cost much, indeed,” 
said the schoolmaster beseechingly ; 
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‘and your parlour there, when you 
get a piece of carpet on it, and when 
‘Agnes brings her little baskets, and 
things are “put all to rights—why 
you ‘Il be delighted ; yourselves will 
have the comfort of it all—and this 
kitchen, when Robert gets flags for it 
(he looked down at the earthen floor, 
which was worn into holes and damp 
in some places) ; ; and when some new 
glass is put in the window there, it 
will be so clean and, cheerful, with 
Agnes to see that it’s all kept right, 
that you'll not rue any little money 
you may spend on it, believe me.” 

**T have lived here many a year 
without cé arpets and window- curtains, 
ay, and without flags on the kitchen 
—what’s good enough for me won’t do 
for her, I suppose,” said Mrs. Murphy, 
ma sharp, bitter voice. 

‘‘ Ay, it’s true ; it done for Betty— 
my Betty, as it ‘sand why shouldn’t 
it do for Robert’s wife too?” cried the 
old man, gruffly. 

**To be sure she’s to bring such a 
great fortune with her, that she'll 
buy new furniture out and out,” sneer- 
ed Mrs. Murphy, with a malicious 
smile on her thin lips. 

The father of Agnes reddened with 
anger. 

“Tam sorry my daughter is to enter 
your house,” he cried, passionately ; 
‘‘my daughter, who is one of the best 
treasures of heaven in herself—my 
daughter to be twitted by you, because 
she does not bring a large fortune. I 
have saved a moderate fortune for her, 
as much as girls of her rank usually 
have—as much as your son, Mrs. 
Murphy, is entitled to, let me tell 
you ; but if he—if you, Robert, have 
such sentiments regarding my daugh- 
ter’s fortune, as your mother ex- 
presses, my daughter shall never enter 
this house—it Js not yet too late to 
break off 

He was nedined by Robert who, 
withey ery appearance of sincer ity , and 
with real sine erity at the moment, 
made protestations that he never 
dreamed of being discontented, be- 
cause that his Agnes had not more 
fortune. 

The schoolmaster was a little paci- 
fied’; but he sighed deeply, and seemed 
very sorrowful. ‘ Poor Agnes—the 
good daughter—the delight of my 
eyes ; to hear them talking about her 
fertune—her, with all the 
goodness and kindliness in her—the 
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riches that gold and silver can never 
bring to many a wealthy man ; it’s 
heart-breaking to hear it.” He spoke 
slowly and dreamily, as if in a sad 
reverie on the future fate to which his 
daughter might be subjected. 

** You love her, I see—you’re very 
fond of Agnes,” said Mrs. Murphy. 

«* Love her! ay, love her, indeed— 
nobody knows how I love her. God 
knows I’ve been troubled sometimes 
thinking that good wouldn’t happen 
her, because I love her too well—the 
darling girl, she’s so like her mother.” 

‘* She is,” replied Mrs. Murphy— 
‘** she is like her mother ;” and a look 
of bitterness, mingled with triumph, 
passed over her face. 

‘“‘ Her good, beautiful mother, who 
died and left me so soon,” continued 
the schoolmaster. ‘* Agnes doesn’t 
speak, or smile, or walk, or turn round, 
but I think I see her mother before 
me. Don’t you see it, Mrs. Murphy? 
You remember her mother ; isn’t the 
likeness great ?” 

Little did the schoolmaster dream 
of the old, but unhealed and canker- 
ing wounds he was probing as he 
spoke. 

«¢ T remember it well ; I remember 
her very well.” Mrs. Murphy turned 
her face towards the window as she 
spoke; but neither her voice nor 
countenance betrayed any emotion. 

“It was ‘not the wish of my poor 
Agnes that I should talk to you about 
these little matters I have mentioned. 
She begged me not to speak on the 
subject, the dear girl; for it’s no am- 
bition to be finer than her neighbours, 
or the like of that, makes her wish to 
have things tasty. She told me she 
could live with Robert in the worst 
eabin in Ireland, and think it no hard- 
ship; though, to be sure, if her cir- 
cumstances allowed it, she would like 
to have a nice clean house, to make 
her husband comfortable, and content 
with his home.” 

Shortly aftewards the father of 
Agnes took his leave, carrying @ mes- 
sage from Robert, to the effect that he 

would spend the evening with his bride 
elect. 

«* Do not be late of returning home 
this evening, Robert,” Mrs. Murphy 
said to her son, when the schoolmaster 
had gone ; “ I want to have some very 
particular conversation with you.” 
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Agnes sat in her father’s little par- 
lour, which she was so shortly to leave 
for her new home—or rather, which 
she calculated on leaving. <A female 
cousin was with her, and they were 
loth busily engaged in finishing a 
dress. It was not the white muslin 
bridal dress, with its white ribbons— 
that was finished already; it was a 
printed calico dress, for every-day 
household wear. 

The smile and the blush of the young 
bride showed beyond all doubt that 
she was one of the happy. She had 
large, bright, affectionate, brown eyes, 
with a smooth and pink-tinted com- 
plexion, and soft brown hair ; her face 
and figure were altogether very pleasing 
and graceful. As she sat and sewed 
industriously, she looked round the 
little parlour, with a half sigh now and 
again, that she was so soon to leave it. 

It was an humble room, when com- 
pared with fine apartments ; neverthe- 
less, it was most cheering and com- 
fortable, and there was taste displayed 
in its decorations. It was well lighted 
with two windows to the south; the 
window panes were strikingly bright 
and unfractured for an Irish cottage. 
The walls of the little parlour were 
painted of a light gold-coloured green ; 
the chintz window-curtains were white 
and green, with scattered rose-coloured 
flowers ; the carpet was of green, scar- 
let, and white. There was a small ma- 
hogany centre-table, which had been 
kept most carefully polished; it was, 
indeed, a perfect mirror in its way, 
that little table, for it reflected dis- 
tinctly the glass filled with beautiful 
red and white roses, which stood on 
it. There was a canary in a handsome 
green wire-cage ; a happy, healthy ca- 
nary it was, with remarkably beautiful 
plumage, and a particularly pleasing 
note. ‘There were pots of flowering 
plants in the window-seats, covered 
with a profusion of green leaves and 
many-tinted blossoms. It was in every 
respect a neat and pretty room, and 
showed that Agnes was gifted with 
tastes too rarely, alas! to be met with 
in her rank in Ireland. 

The bright tint on the cheek of 
Agnes, and the glow in her happy 
eyes, showed that she and her cousin 
were talking of Robert Murphy. 

** He is so kind to his mother—so 
attentive to her slightest wish,” said 
Agnes. 

‘* She has very great influence over 
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him, I believe,” said the cousin, who 
was a thin, pale-faced, reflective, and 
wise girl, or woman, considerably past 
the flush of the bright blood and bright 
hopes of youth, but yet with nothing 
of the ill-nature so falsely attributed 
to old maids in general. 

‘* Very great influence,” reiterated 
Agnes, gently; ‘‘ but that is not 
wrong, surely. It is right that a mother 
should have influence over her son.” 

She looked earnestly and anxiously 
in her cousin’s face ; she was eager to 
hear some explanation of the doubtful 
word, or rather doubtful manner of 
her cousin, for she fully appreciated 
her wisdom and penctration of cha- 
racter. 

It is perfectly right that a mother 
should influence her son, provided that 
influence is for good,” answered the 
cousin. 

«¢ But you do not surely think that 
Robert could be influenced to do any- 
thing evil, even by his mother ?” 

The young bride laid down her work 
as she spoke, and a shade of uneasi- 
ness passed over her usually placid 
face. 

The cousin looked pitifully and 
fondly on her. The cousin had heard 
much of the manner in which Mrs. 
Murphy had influenced her son, even 
to the extent of treating his father 
sometimes with neglect, if not unkind. 
ness; but the cousin’s heart was too 
full of kindness to wound the happy 
young bride, by detailing the reports 
which were in circulation. 

«*T am convinced that when you are 
married to Robert, there will be no 
bad influences exerted over him which 
you will not be able to counteract,” 
she said. 

Agnes seemed to wish for some fur- 
ther information, but at that moment 
her two young brothers came into the 
room. Henry, the elder, was nineteen ; 
he looked grave and thoughtful, and 
rather sorrowful, on the occasion of 
losing his sister, whom he most fondly 
loved. But George, the youngest, a 
boy of thirteen, was all animation 
and mirth at the idea of a wedding 
taking place in the house. 

‘* And this poor canary will go, too,” 
said Henry, in a sorrowful tone, look- 
ing up at the bright bird, which was 
singing gaily at the moment. 

** Yes,” answered the bride; ‘ Ro- 
bert wishes me to take it with me. He 
says he will put the cage up in the most 
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cheerful place in his parlour ; and, in- 
deed, it will enliven the room so much, 
you know. You can make another 
cage, Henry; and it will be easy for 
you to get another canary. I am very 
fond of poor ca’rey, up there; he is a 
little friend to me ; I would miss him 
sadly if I did not see him every day, 
or every hour, rather.” 

*«* And the flower-pots,” cried 
George, you will carry them off 
with you, too?” 

«* Oh! I shall leave you at least the 
half of them; and I hope you will 
become a better guardian than you 
have been, George; you recollect the 
poor fuchsia you ‘took charge of.” 

**T don’t care for flowers ; ; I like 
fishing and _ shooting better than 
flowers ; but I'll have some fun at your 
wedding to-morrow.” 

‘«‘T shall take that geranium that 
was so nearly dead a while ago; see 
how fresh it looks now. I have watched 
every leaf of it opening out in renewed 
health ; I would not like to part with 
that flower, do you know. You may 
laugh at me now; but, indeed, [ 
could not help thinking, many a time, 
as I put fresh clay about its sickly 
roots, and watered it, and attended to 
it, and watched over it, that it had 
some kind of feeling in it—that it knew 
I was its friend, and looked fresher 
every time I came near it.” 

The young bride paused in her sew- 
ing for a moment, and looked with 
enthusiastic fondness on the geranium. 

The younger brother laughed mer- 
rily, and said, that the plant in the 
flower-pot would, he doubted not, if it 
continued to flourish, soon be able to 
speak, and hold a conversation with 
Agnes. The elder} brother sighed, 
saying— 

«The flowers will miss you, Agnes 
—we shall all miss you heavily.” 

At that moment, Robert Murphy 
entered. One by one the brothers and 
cousin left the room, and Robert and 
Agnes were left to hold by themselves 
that conversation of love which is so 
delightful to the parties concerned, 
but so uninte resting generally to all 
the world besides. 


«* He’s so long of coming,” muttered 
Mrs. Murphy, looking out of the door, 
and gazing on the road by which 
her son was to come; “ he soon for- 
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gets me when he’s with her; her mo- 
ther had the same arts—just the same. 
Well, it’s no matter; it will all turn 
round on them yet.” 

Her face wore its usual cold calm- 
ness, and bitterness of look. None 
of the restlessness of some anxiously- 
debated design was visible on her fea- 
tures. The impress of a fixed and evil 
purpose was on her brow. It seemed 
years since any strugglings between 
the two governing spirits of our world 
—good and evil—had been depicted 
on her hard countenance. 

She stood, and gazed up on the sky. 
It was the beautiful sky of a summer 
moonlight night; from the bright 
heavens there seemed to come, as 
if palpably, those holy influences of 
quiet and peace which a night-sky 
shadows forth so much more strongly 
than the light of day. But no light 
of peace and happiness could be kin- 
dled in the dark, evil eyes of Mrs. 
Murphy, by gazing on the fair and 
holy expanse to which her head was 
raised. Doubtless she felt that there 
was condemnation of her mind and 
purposes in that sky ; for she closed the 
door, and went and seated herself by 
her kitchen fire. All was solitary 
around. Her husband was in bed some 
time. Robert’s dog had gone with its 
master, and remained with him; the 
cat was out on her nocturnal expedi- 
tions—no sound, except a feeble chirp- 
ing of crickets, was heard. A few turf, 
burned down to almost the last re- 
mains, glimmered on the hearth, and 
cast a dull, dim light through the kit- 
chen ; its usually squalid and comfort- 
less aspect was more discernible by 
the dull light than even in the sun- 
shine of day. 

Mrs. Murphy crossed her arms on 
her breast, and sat gazing ‘into the 
ashes. She sat in the same immoveable 
position for a length of time. She did 
not seem drowsy, nor in any way in- 
clined to sleep. The demon of evil is 
ever sleepless; and, therefore, she 
dreamed not of slumber. Three or 
four times she turned to the door, fan- 
cying she heard the footsteps of her 
son, and then, with a slight and mo- 
mentary gesture of impatience, she 
would fold her arms again, and con- 
tinue her gaze on the ashes of the 
dying fire. 

At length, when midnight had 
come, a light, brisk step was heard at 
the door, and Robert entered. 
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He approached his mother with a 
cheerful and happy face. 

“Well, mother—sitting up, I see; 
but what have you got to say to me ? 
You told me it was something particu- 
Tar. It’s a dull, dark place you have 
got of it here.” He drew a stool to his 
mother’s side and sat down. ‘It’s 


dark and dismal, to be sure; it won't 
be so when Agnes comes.” 

‘*It’s not so dark and dismal as my 
said his mother, with a deep 


heart,” 
sigh. 

* Your heart—your heart dark and 
dismal,” reiterated Robert, looking on 
her with surprise and concern, for he 
loved his mother as deeply as his na- 
ture would permit him to love. 

‘Ts it any wonder I’m the sorrow- 
ful woman this night,” she said, sigh- 
ing deeply, and covering her face with 
her hands. 

«* But what sorrow have you, mo- 
ther ?—only tell me, and I’m not the 
man to let anybody make jyou sorry. 

“You've been a good son to me, 
Robert”—she placed her hand on his 
shoulder, and partly around his neck— 
“‘You’ve been the very light of my 
eyes. W hat had I but you to make 
me live on in this black world—my 
heart’s pride is in you, for who's like 
you in the whole country; is there a 
gentleman’ s son has a face and shape 
like you, or better breeding ?” 

A. thrill of delight went through the 
soul of Robert, for vanity was the 
ruling passion of that soul, and well 
his mother knew it. 

** And to think,” continued his mo- 
ther, ‘‘ that such a young man as you 
would throw yourself away on that 
girl, that Agnes Allen, the daughter 
of a poor sc shoolmaster.” 

** But, mother,” cried Robert, ‘I 
thought you had got over all the dis- 
like to poor Agnes and her father, 
that you had at first. Didn’t you tell 
me, three or four days ago, that you 
would try and be content, and wasn’t 
I quite sure you were contented ?” 

** T was never contented in my heart 
—my heart was always black when I 
thought of her coming here, and me 
having to look “ her all day long ; 
but I seemed to be contented for a 
while, because, Robert, I thought she 
loved you.” She laid a deep emphasis 
on the last words. 

Robert opened his eyes wide in sur- 
prise. 

** And does she not love me—I know 
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poor Agnes loves me better than she 
does herself,” he said. 

«‘T wish she did,” answered his mo- 
ther, coldly. 

«But what do _you mean, mother— 
what do you see in Agnes, except the 
deepest love for me ?’ 

‘She can pretend it very well be- 
fore your face—she drew cunning in 
with her mother’s milk.” 

«* Pretend it! Mother, explain 
yourself, I'll not listen to this from 
you.” 

‘* But if I could prove that she likes 
another better than you, though she’s 
going to marry you 7 
~ « You'll drive me mad, mother, 
cried Robert, who, like all weak- 
minded persons, was of a suspicious 
and credulous nature. 

«¢ There’s no use in telling youwhat 
I've heard, for I suppose you would 
not believe me, you're so much blind- 
ed by your love for Agnes. 

‘«‘ But tell me what you did hear,” 
exclaimed Robert, with an earnest- 
ness and energy which shewed that the 
passion of jez alousy, though it had been 
slumbering, was strong within him. 

«It’s no matter ; there's 3 no use, I~ 
say, in telling you.” 

«6 T must hear it,” he cried fiercely. 

‘* Well, well, I was foolish enough 
to think you had little spirit ; I thought 
you would be blind, no matter what 
she did—but I see now you have the 
spirit of your mother in you.” 
aw Tell me at once what you are al- 
luding to, and then you'll see if I 
haven't spirit.” 

‘«« There’s many a girl as well as Ag- 
nes casts an eye upon that recruiting 
serjeant in L . To be sure he’s a 
fine fellow—he's the half of the head 
taller than you, Robert, I’m thinking; 
there’s no farmer has a chance for the 
heart of a girl when a redcoat comes 
in her way.” 

‘* Now, mother, I think that’s only 
foolishness. Agnes is not the girl to 
do that—when did ever she speak to 
that serjeant ?” 

“I knew you wouldn't believe me ; 

no, you would not believe it, if you 
saw her with your own eyes, sitting 
drinking, her and that serjeant, them- 
selves two, in a public- house in the 
town, when she went last Friday to 
buy the ribbons for the dress in which 
she’s to be married to you.” 

She uttered this unfounded slander 
of poor Agnes in a manner so appa- 
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rently sincere, ‘hat the credulous mind 
of the intended bridegroom was struck 
with a forcible conviction of its truth. 


Like all persons whose passions are of 


an evanescent nature, his first emo- 
tions were strong. He could not 
speak for some moments. 

‘*T shall go to her—I shall tell her, 
if she has deceived me, that 

He was rushing hurriedly to the 
door, when his mother seized him by 
the arm; he was so accustomed to be 
led by her, that without any resistance 
he allowed her to draw him back to 
the fireside. 

** Sit down, sit down, Robert dear, 
my own darling Robert ; it’s not worth 
your while to ‘think so much about a 
girl like Agnes; there will be ladies, 
beautiful and high ladies, dying to 
have you yet, maybe. W ait “till you 
hear what I'll tell” you next.’ 


The vain, though wounded heart of 


considerably 


the young man, was } 
He re-seated 


soothed by her words. 
himself in silence. 

Mrs. Murphy drew out the coals, 
which were merely glimmering with 
life, and proceeded to light a candle, 
which she placed ona small table close 
to where Robert was seated. It was 
the most meagre of candles, and burn- 
ed with a mocking gleam of yellow 
light that was scarce ‘clear enough to 
shew the thick rust of the battered old 
tin candlestick from which it arose. 

““Tt’s a poor place we have here, 
sure enough,” said Mrs. Murphy, 
standing up and looking all around the 
ill-furnished and comfortless kitchen. 
It’s not the like of this place I'll have 
you, my own darling Robert, living in 
all your life, and with only a& poor 
schoolmaster’s di wughter for a wife. 
Listen to me, now, and don’t let Agnes 
have a thought of your heart. Robert, 
with all the poverty that’s about us 
here, I’m a rich woman—TI have hun- 
dreds, maybe thousands.” 

Robert looked on her in bewildered 
amazement. 

** Don’t misdoubt my words ; I am 
rich—very rich for a woman of my 
rank.” 

‘I know you got all the farm pro- 
duce sold for a number of years, and 
might have—but then my father al- 
ways had a regular account of the 
quantity of everything, and the price 
it brought, given to him, and I don’t 
see how you “could grow so rich,” 

‘* Grow rich by our farm!” exclaim- 
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ed Mrs. Murphy, with a tone and ges- 
ture of contempt—** grow rich ~ by 
what I could steal without your fie 
ther’s knowledge from the miserable 
fifty acres, half made up of bog and 
mountain, and paying the best part 
that was made off it into the greedy 
pockets of the landlord. No, no; I’d 
have been a poor woman this day, if I 
had waited for money coming that 
way. 

«+ Well, how is it—how have you be- 
come rich ?” inquired Robert, looking 
as if he was under the influence of a 
dream, 

Mrs, Murphy made no answer, but 
she drew from out her pocket a worn 
and badly-soiled, but well-filled purse, 
and emptied a heap of gold coins on 
the ill-kept deal table before Robert. 

“‘It was all I could get in gold of 
the interest to-day. I’ ve a liking for 
gold, somehow ; that is, if I cared 
about money at all—but it never did 
me any good yet.” 

At the same moment she put into 
the hands of her astonished son bank 
bills to the amount of four thousand, 
and between six and seven hundred 
pounds. 

“Tt is mine, Robert—it will be 
your's, every farthing of it will be 
your’s, if you do as I wish you.” 

“«* How did you get it, mother ?— 
what do you want me to do 2” 

«‘ Robert, that money came when it 
could do me no good ; if it had only 
come four years sooner—but, then, he 
might have married her after all ; if he 
had married me, it would only have 
been for my money; no—it couldn't 
have done me much good i in any way.” 

She said this in a dreamy, solilo- 
quizing tone, as if unconscious that she 
had a listener. 

‘¢ T amsaying, Robert,” she continu- 
ed, looking on his face with a slight 
start of uneasiness, as if fearing he had 
heard some of the thoughts which she 
was far from the habit of revealing, 
‘*that money came to me when I did 
not care about anything else in the 
= except yourself. I was three 
years married to your father when 
that money came; I remember the 
night I got the first news of it; it 
was just a summer evening, some- 
thing like this, but earlier in the 
night; Iwas alone, as I was this 
evening before you came in, except 
that I had you in my arms, and 
you were only two months old; your 
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futher had gone to bed, for John 
Murphy was an old man even then; 
[ had sent the servant girl to sleep, 
too; I did not care for any company 
but you—y ou—holding you to my 
heart was the only pleasure I had 
in the world; I did not know how 
it could be a pleasure either, for I 
did not care for your father, nor for 
myself, nor for anything in or out 
of the world; I would not have 
thought I had a living heart, like 
other people, only for you; well, 
there came a knock to the door—a 
neighbour woman, who was coming 
home late from the town. ‘ Here, 
Mrs. Murphy,’ said she, ‘is a letter 
for you, and they say it’s from Lon- 
don.’ She stood w aiting a little, to 
see if I would open and read it to 
her ; but I was 
speaking much, either with women or 
men then, and she soon went away. 
I read the letter ; it was to tell me 
that my brother Daniel, who was dead 
in London, had left me his money, for 
the sake of old times, he said, when 
he and I were children, and used to be 
beat together, and cry together, and 
lament about it together. Poor Da- 
niel! I recollect that he and I were 
not the favourites in our family. We 
were neither the eldest nor the young- 
est, and somehow we happened to miss 
the indulgence that is likely to be 
bestowed on the first and the last of the 
family. The end of it was, that Da- 
niel went away none of us knew where, 
when he was seventeen, and I had ne- 
ver heard what he had done with him- 
self, until the letter came. I grew sick 
when I saw he had made me his heir— 
that was the first feeling it gave me. I 
had married old John Murphy. Thad a 
heart so black, that all the light of all 
the gold and silver in the world could 
not cheer it. I had lost all relish for 
everything—it was all one to me whe- 
ther the sun shone, or the rain rained. 
I might have taken you, and, with my 
brother’s legacy, went away to some 
place of the world far from this, and 
tried to forget the life I had escaped ; 

but I had not activity of mind even to 
do that, and, besides, when it came to 
my leaving old John Murphy, I could 
not do it. He had come and offered 
me his love when another had forsaken 
me, and when I was sick, and miser- 
able, and poor, and tormented in my 
own family, he was the only one to 
offer me his heart and house. He was 


not in the habit of 
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kind to me, too, and let me have my 
own way, though his temper was very 
bad, to be sure, and he was always a 
dying creature. I was grateful to him, 
however, for the good he had done, as 
far as he was able—I stayed with him, 
but I told him nothing concerning this 
legacy—it could have done him no 
good ; he had enough for the rank he 
was reared in—thousands and millions 
of money could not have cured his 
sores, and his unsound constitution. 
I let my money remain at interest, and 
now, Robert, I shall give it all to 
you.” 

“To me! to me!” cried Robert, 
with a face and voice of such unutter- 
able delight, that it was evident the 
love of money, though it had been a 
passion hitherto but little excited in 
his nature, was in reality more power- 
ful than his feeling for Agnes. 

*T shall give it every farthing to 
you, on one condition.” 

“© What isit? I shall do it.” 

His mother looked on him earnestly, 
as if anxious to ascertain the exact li- 
mits of her power over him. 

«Tell me—tell me, if it is not im- 
possible.” 

** No, it is easily done. I shall tell 
you in the morning ; it is late, now, 
and you must go to sleep. But you 
can dream of all the delights which 
money can bestow on the young and 
unbroken in spirit like you. Think of 
the world there is, away beyond those 
bogs and mountains, which have shut 
you in ever since you were born. You 
were not made to live always as. you 
have lived, my own boy. You have 
the something in you that shews you 
were made to be a gentleman.” 

Robert’s cheeks glowed, and his eyes 
kindled, as his mind drank in deep 
draughts of the intoxicating essence of 
vanity which his mother administered 
to him. 

**Let me know what I am to do, 
now, mother—for pity’s sake tell me 
before I go to sleep, and I'll promise.” 

‘*In the morning, when you are 
ready to go to marry Agnes, I shall 
tell you what you must do, if you wish 
to get all my money.’ 

Marry Agnes!” he repeated, as if 
the words brought him hack from some 
new golden w orld, in which Agnes and 
his love had been completely forgotten, 
‘but you told me something about 
her and Sergeant Morton.” 

*‘It is no matter; when you are 
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going to marry Agnes to-morrow, 
you shall know what I 
you.” 

‘*And the money shall be mine ?” 
he cried, impatient to have it in his 
grasp. 

** Yes, yes; and you will have the 
clever heart to spend it happily, as 
your poor mother could not do; but 
now go to bed, or you will be a blear- 
eyed” bridegroom to-morrow—go to 
bed.” 

She placed the candlestick in his 
hand. He hesitated for a little ; but 
knowing by the expression of her face 
that he would obtain no further satis- 
faction from her, he bade her good 
night, and went to dream of money 
and happiness. 


All were noisy and mirthful, but in 
the loud and reiterated laugh of the 
young bridegroom there was some- 
thing strange and mysterious. His 
eyes : glow ed and his cheeks burned, as 
if with f ‘ver; yet, when Agnes in- 
quired softly if ‘he was well, he said, 
‘“¢ Yes, very well.” 

They had been married by the 
Presbyterian clergyman, in the bride’s 
house, as was the custom at that pe- 
riod. ‘The marriage had been per- 
formed before dinner, and now a large 
and joyous party were celebrating the 
happy event, by feasting, and drink- 
ing, and talking, and jesting, with 
much zest and energy. If studied re- 
finement was wanting, there was a 
warmth, and cordiality, and sincerity, 
the palpable manifestations of which 
are often banished from a more polished 
circle. There was a look of free and 
unthinking happiness on almost every 
face except that of the bridegroom. 
He did not seem sad either to a com- 
mon observer; for his face was one 
perpetual smile, and his voice had the 
tone of unceasing laughter, except at 
intervals, when it became husky and 
broken, But all his mirth seemed the 
joy of delirium to his bride Agnes, 
who was the only one of the party 
gifted with any degree of observation. 
She gazed wonderingly on him. She 
looked for the glow of love she had 
been accustomed to see in his soft, 
fond eyes; but those eyes were now 
strange and hard to her, and filled 
with incomprehensible meanings. In 
eo of the long and earnest gaze she 

ad been accustomed to receive from 
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him, his glances were quick and stolen, 
and he seemed anxious to avoid meet- 
ing her eves. An expression of some- 
thing—she knew not what—of evil and 
gloom pervaded his whole countenance, 
even whilst the features were writhing 
in forced smiles. She longed to ques- 
tion him concerning what it all meant. 
She would have asked him, with her 
natural frank-heartedness, the mean- 
ing of every constrained smile ard 
look, had they only been in some soli- 
tary place—had they but been by 
themselves two, in the little nook over- 
shadowed by the large rock and the 
one solitary old fir-tree, and the ¢fts- 
tres of thick furze—that place where 
they had so often met as lovers; but in 
the close, crowded, small parlour in 
her father's house, with every eye on 
her, and every ear listening, she could 
not speak—she could only think her 
own deep and sorrowful thoughts. 
And much cause was there for the 
bitterness of those thoughts. She had 
entered into ‘the bond of marriage— 
the awful bond which in life there is 
no cancelling ; and now, for the first 
time, she saw strongly marked on the 
face of her bridegroom the indications 
of some black and fearful passions, 
which she had never even dreamed of 
finding in his nature: the bright gold 
of her pure love had gilt him so ‘well 
before this hour—and now all had 9) 
suddenly become dimmed and changed. 

She was astonished and bewildered, 

and could have fancied that she was 
gazing on the face of her Robert in 
some dream, but from such hallucina- 
tions the noise and mirth of the wed- 
ding party quickly recalled her always 
to the actual state of things. 

The bridegroom moved restlessly 
from place to place. One moment he 
would be seated by his bride, and ad- 
dressing to her some common-place 
observation, with a voice and manner 
strange, excited, and incomprehensi- 
ble—he would laugh when nothing 
mirthful had been spoken: and then, 
with a stolen glance on the face of 
Agnes, a short, “quick s sigh would sud- 
denly arrest his words. She was in 
truth a fair bride, one of those young, 
bright, and high-souled creatures, on 
whom the eyes of all must gaze with 
delight. She was dressed in a robe of 
simple white muslin, with a few ju- 
diciously and gracefully disposed 
white ribbons, and natural pink roses, 
in her hair andin her bosom. In the 
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early part of the day, a quiet but deep 
happiness was reflected from her eyes 
and from her whole face; but now 
there was a pensive, enquiring, and 
most thoughtful cast on her counte- 
nance, as she observed and reflected 
on the strange conduct of her bride- 
groom, 

He would start away from her side 
in the middle of a sentence, and she 
would see him laughing and talking 
to some other individual of the com- 
pany in the same mysterious and aim- 
less manner. This strange manner 
could not be accounted for on the 
score of inebriation, as he drank most 


sparingly of the native beverage of 


Ireland — whiskey ; which, at the 
period in question, was indulged in on 
occasions of festivity, to amuc oh greater 
extent than at present. W hilst press- 
ing the guests to partake freely, he pre- 
served a strict guard over himself, 
though every 
unaccountable mental intoxication was 
more and more overpowering his mind. 

The shades of the summer evening 
had come on; the mirthful strains of 
a violin resounded from the room 
usually appropriated to the school kept 
by the bride’s father. The young 
brothers of Agnes had arranged a 
dance there, and a brisk reel had been 
opened by the bride after much solici- 
tation, for she felt few impulses for 
dancing. She had seated herself, and 
in a short period, Robert was seated by 
her ; he took her hand suddenly, and 
looke d earnestly in her face— 

** You and Serjeant Morton—your- 
selves two—had a pleasant conversa- 
tion in the public house at L_—., last 
Friday —had y ou not ?” he said, » Spe oak. 

ing in her ear in a low, quick voice. 

“ Serjeant Morton !” she repeated, 
in saa astonishment, “ I never spoke 
to him in my life.” 

‘IT have been told you did last 
Friday,” reiterated the bridegroom. 

“Last Friday—Serjeant Morton,” 
she said musingly. ‘* Ah! let me see, 
there has been ! woe sad mistake here, 
I was in L last Friday, I and my 
two brothers, and we did see Serjeant 
Morton and my poor cousin; poor 
Agnes, you know, whom we have not 
visited ‘with this while, because her 
conduct is not too correct, and she 
would not take my father’s advice, 
who has done all he could for his 
brother’s daughter. We saw her go- 
ing into a public house to drink, I 
suppose, with Serjeant Morton, and I 
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was so sorry—I could have given the 
world to have taken her aw ay with us; 
but you know she does not mind us of 
late—poor cousin Agnes.” 

“Then it was not my Agnes was 
drinking with that serjeant.” 

“If you do not believe your poor 
Agnes, ask my brothe rs—ask Ser ‘jeant 
Morton himself.’ 

** Tt is no matter—it is no matter to 
me now—I’ve sworn to go—she made 
me swear it—yet I'm glad you were 
not with ihe serjeant, Agnes.” He 
took her hand and pr essed it ; his lips 
became white and trembled ; he be- 
stowed one lingering look on her face 
—then he sudde nly turned away, and 
she thought he had gone to speak with 
some of thee ompany. 

Her spirits became lighter, for she 
thought she knew now w hy there had 
been a cloud on his brow. She be- 
lieved her explanation concerning 
Serjeant Morton had satisfied him ; 
his last look had something of his old 
kindness in it; therefore her eyes 
brightened, and her cheeks glowed, as 
she listened to the gay music, and look- 
ed on the mirthful, happy, dancing 
party. 

When about a quarter of hour had 
elspsed, she looked round for her 
bridegroom ; ; she gazed on every face 
and figure through the small, crowded 
dancing- room, but he was not to be 
seen. A presentiment of some fearful 
evil struck on her heart, but she sat 
like a silent statue still gazing on the 
crowd before her; minute after minute 
passed away, and he did not come. 
She watched the door—her eyes fixed 
movelessly on that door ; she was ad- 
dressed by some of her female compa- 
nions, but she could not answer—her 
lips were parched—she had no power 
of utterance, still she neither moved 
nor seemed to breathe. 

‘“*Where is the bridegroom?” be- 
came at last the general enquiry. 
The violin became silent—the dancers 
paused. <A search was made within 
the house and without, but Robert 
could not be found; all became con- 
fusion. ‘The bride was removed to a 
private apartment; she neither wept, 
nor sighed, nor fainted; but she sat 
where they placed her—the functions 
of life seemed almost to stand within 
her frame. 

After much search and much con- 
jecture, the father of the bride went 
out, and hastily took the road leading 
to Robert Murphy’s house. It was a 
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calm, pleasant, summer evening ; the 
stars looked down in clusters from 
their deep purple clouds, gazing pla- 
cidly on our small, troubled world, 
There was a feeling of tranquillity in 
the soft evening air which came over 
the excited brow of the unhappy 
father with a kind of mockery at 
that moment, for his thoughts were 
stormy and overwhelming. ‘The sight 
of the pale, patient, but most sorrow- 
ful face of his beloved Agnes was be- 
fore his eyes as he walked hurriedly 
on, and he could not avoid execrating 
the day in which she had formed an en- 
gagement with Robert Murphy, for 
whose unaccountable absence at such a 
time he could see no excuse. 

Without the ceremony of knocking 
at the door, he abruptly entered John 
Murphy's house. The kitchen was 
most dimly lighted by a few glimmer- 
ing turf embers, and over the hearth 
Mrs. Murphy was sitting in a re- 
cumbent or Sobeliies position. She 
was quite alone, the old man had been 
long in bed, and the servant girl was 
also in her slumbers, 

** Where is Robert 2” cried the fa- 
ther of Agnes in a loud, sharp voice, 
gazing all round without seeing the 
object of his search. ‘* Where is 
Robert, I say ?—woman what have 
you done with your son ?’ 

He spoke sternly, walking to her side 
and fixing his eyes on her face. She 
returned his gaze with the utmost 
coolness and indifference. 

‘**My son is now master of himself 
and of a good fortune, thank God.” 

** But where is he ?—woman, tell 
me all?” exclaimed the father, almost 
choking with grief and indignation. 

“6 Hei is gone from this country, then 
—do you think I would allow my 
son to live with your daughter ?” 

* Gone from this country !” repeat- 
ed the poor sc shoolm: ister, in a husky 
voice, and passing his hand over his 
temples as if he dreaded some sudden 
attack of madness or disease. ‘* Wo- 
man are you raving, or am [ mad— 
your son was married to my daughter 
this morning, and you say he has 
left the country now. 

“Tt is true; he has left Agnes to 
yourself ——.” 

“* Great God! is this true?” cried the 
father, clasping his hands, and looking 
upwards, 


**She will never see him again,’’ 


cried Mrs. Murphy, with a tone of 
bitter triumph; and as a transient 
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gleam of fire-light shone on her face, 
her eyes were seen glaring with fierce- 
ness on the schoolmaster, and her whole 
countenance exhibited indications of 
something approaching to incipient, 
though rarely perceptible insanity. 

The schoolmaster made no answer— 
no sound escaped his lips for some 
moments; but his whole frame shook, 
and his face was like that of a dying 
man. 

** Good God! my poor Agnes—my 
darling girl”—his lips continued to 
move in prayer. 

“¢ Go home—I want to sleep,” cried 
Mrs. Murphy, in a voice more and 
more approaching to the sharp scream 
of madness. 

*¢ Monster—fiend!” cried the school- 
master, suddenly withdrawing his eyes 
from the heaven to which he had ap- 
plied for aid, in his agony, and fixing 
them on the author of his sorrow—“‘if 
you had only sent your son away be- 
fore you allowed him to marry my girl 
—if you had only sent him yesterday, 
I would have bid God's blessing go 
with him and you both, and my Agnes 
would have been happily rid of him ; 
but now—to send him away now, when 
they are married! Woman, there is 
a vengeance everlasting f 

‘* Henry Allen, this i is the just re- 
tribution of Heaven which I have 
wrought on you. Remember the past— 
reme smber how you vowed before God 
to marry me; yes, and, Henry Allen, 
we were married in our vows that 
moonlight evening, before God; yet 
only six months afterwards you mar- 
ried the mother of Agnes. That act 
of yours, Henry Allen, took away the 
innocent young girl’ s heart from me, 
and put another in its place—a harder 
and stronger heart, that has lived to 
see you well punished this day.” 

The schoolmaster gazed on her with 
a bewildered look, as if he felt under 
the strong influence of adream. ‘She 
is mad,” he said half aloud. ‘‘ It is not 
possible you can ree ‘ollect the folly that 
hap pened twenty-six or thirty years 
ago. My God! we are different peo- 
ple now—we are not the same persons 
this many a day that we were then; 
that was ‘only a dream of a foolish boy 
and girl. It cannot be that you re- 
member it yet; it is impossible that 
you could take re venge for that now.” 

«‘ Well, well—’tis no matter whether 

I remember it or not. I would not 
look at your daughter sitting here as 
the wife of my son; so go out of my 
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house, Henry Allen. Go away, I say; 
and take with you as black a heart as 
ever you gave me in our young days.” 

** Our young days!” he reiterated, 
still gazing with a look of dreamy as- 
tonishment. ‘ The woman is derang- 
ed,” and he gazed for a second hard 
on her face, and then again looked up 
to heaven, in deep and mental prayer. 

A few more words of bitterness 
passed between them, and the wretched 
father left the house, oppressed with 
a weight of hopeless sorrow; for no 
doubt remained on his mind but that 
the husband of his daughter had most 
basely deserted her, in obedience to 
the commands of his mother. 


When I last saw Agnes, she was still 
residing with her brothers and her 
father. She had borne her fate with 
the resignation which a deep feeling of 
religion, and the strength of a natu- 
rally wise and reflective mind, could 
alone bestow. The round fresh out- 
lines of happiness and health had long 
disappeared from her face and figure, 
and her eyes and the expression of 
her pale face, told that there had been 
a severe inward conflict with sorrow ; 
but there was a holy composure on her 
brow, which showed that the peace of 
God had settled on her soul. Her 
tastes for all beautiful things were en- 
couraged, and more than ever indulged 
by her father and brothers, out of 
compassion to her sorrowful destiny. 
Her little parlour bloomed with a pro- 
fusion of flowers, and three or four 
handsome cages, containing birds of 
bright plumage, gave an air of ani- 
mation to the place. A number of 
books were scattered about ; and there 
was fancy-work—delineations of her 
flowers and leaves—in bright wools 
and silk, wrought most tastefully by 
the hands of Agnes. It was beautiful 
and touching to see the doating fond- 
ness with which the father of Agnes— 
now an old man—and her brothers at- 
tended to her slightest wishes, and un- 
weariedly, year after year, endeavour- 
ed, by their affection, to make up to 
her for the base cruelty with which 
she had been treated by her husband. 
The poor schoolmaster had lost much 
of the gay cheerfulness of manner 
which formerly distinguished him. 
Grief for the fate of his daughter had 
caused him to become rapidly thin, 
feeble, and gray-haired ; but he always 
strove to have some word of love and 
consolation for her, and to devise some 
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little plans for her comfort and amuse- 
ment. Her brothers vied with their 
father in demonstrations of affection 
to her. ‘The youngest became grave 
and thoughtful, like his brother ; both 
were studious, and it was their delight 
to lead Agnes along with them in the 
courses of science and moral philo- 
sophy which they were studying, as 
far as their means would permit. In 
the exercise of their mental powers, 
the grief of all was soothed ; and there 
were moments—very many moments, 
in long, quiet summer evenings, and 
studious, pleasant winter nights, when 
they might well be called a happy fa- 
mily. 

Robert Murphy’s father died within 
a year after the departure of his son. 
Mrs. Murphy left the country imme- 
diately after the death of her husband, 
and went to rejoin her son in England. 
It was reported soon afterwards that 
she had become insane, and after lin- 
gering some time in an incurable state, 
had died in raving madness. 

About four years after Robert Mur- 
phy had deserted Agnes, she received 
a letter from him, in which he re- 
quested her to join him in America, 
where he had gone after squandering, 
in London, all the money he had re- 
ceived from his mother. The father 
and brothers of Agnes perused this 
letter with indignation, and expressed 
themselves strongly opposed to the 
project of Agnes ever rejoining the 
man who, calling himself her husband, 
had treated her with such base cru- 
elty. Their remonstrances were not 
needed, however; for Agnes shrunk 
from the thought of leaving the rela- 
tives whose deep affection had soothed 
her misery, and trusting her destiny 
to a man who had already showed him- 
self capable of conduct so utterly un- 
rages towards her. She answered 
ais letter very briefly, stating that 
she would not leave her father and 
brothers, and praying that God would 
forgive him the part he had acted to- 
wards her, as he had her entire 
forgiveness, but she never wished to 
see him again in this world. 

Agnes is still residing with her 
brothers, who, for her sake, have 
both remained unmarried. Their 
family affection remains bright and 
strong as ever; and in their perfect 
union of domestic love, and their 
sympathy and cultivation of tastes, 
they create for themselves a deep, 
pure, and enduring happiness, 
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CHAPTER III. 


GOING TO CALL THE COACH, INSTEAD OF 


THE COACH CALLING FOR THEM--DIVERS OPI- 


NIONS OF GALLE AND ORIENTAL SCENERY--GUINDARAH FERRY--RESTIVE HORSES, OR DR. PRINS 
AND PETER LAYARD--ALLIGATORS OR IGUANOS-—-BENTOTTE AND LOCAL MAGISTRATE--CAL- 
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IN ASIA—COLPETTY—BANYAN TREEK—DESTINATION OF PASSENGERS—SENSATION CREATED BY 


NEW ARRIVALS IN A COLONY. 


* Quot homines, tot sententia.” 


Bane goes the morning gun ; start- 
ling the passengers into the belief that 
the mail-coach, which is to take them 
on to Colombo, is waiting at the door. 

* Come, you fellow, strap my port- 
manteau ; don’t you know how to put 
in a buckle ? the coach will be here and 
my baggage not ready—here, you can 
carry this hat-box, I will take my car- 
pet-bag ; that fellow seems tottering 
under the weight of my light portman- 
teau—an Englishman would carry six 
of them in one hand—well, up with 
the box, quick.” 

«*T no take—not my business; I call 
coolee—he carry hat-box,” said the 
Burgher* attendant. 

‘‘ If you don’t take my hat-box down 
stairs, I will break your head, you lazy 
brute ; I can carry a heavy carpet-bag, 
I, a gentleman, whilst you, you lazy 
half-breed, won't carry a hat-box— 
now up with it, or I will,” shaking his 
fist at him. 

«* Suppose massa break head, I take 
he court ; make he pay plenty rupee ; 
no come Ceylon break head—fight 
mans.” 

The altercation terminated by the 
coolee returning, who had carried the 
portmanteau down stairs, and who 
now took up the hat-box, leaving the 
gentleman to carry his own carpet-bag, 
or wait until he could return for it, 
as carrying two articles, however light, 
at the same time, does not appear 
practicable, in the opinion of these 
copper-denizens of Ceylon. 

“* My boy, you have escaped your 
promised drubbing, as the coolee has 
come back.” 

* I no care m—.” 


* The Burghers, er Ceylonese, are the half-castes of the island. 


‘«‘ If you give me any more of your 
jaw I will break every bone in your 
body, you insolent hound you.” 

And down the stairs marched our 
irate gentleman, followed by the 
Burgher, mumbling. 

«‘ Why, where’s the coach? I was 
ina regular funk thinking that I should 
keep it waiting ; for I could not get 
that chap to carry my hat-box down 
stairs, and I was nearly administering 
a little wholesome castigation, as a re- 
medy for his laziness and impudence.” 

“Oh, never mind him—but what 
shall we do about the coach? Do you 
think it can have gone without us ; it 
is a quarter of an hour since the gun 
fired ?” 

«* What shall we do?” 

** Go to the office and see, for I'm 
tired of waiting.” 

And off the quartet sallied to the 
mail-coach office, the door of which 
was closed, the light of a cocoa-nut 
oil-lamp glimmering through the cre- 
vices ; the mail-coach in the verandah, 
and two natives, with dirty white 
cloths thrown over their bodies and 
heads, lying asleep on mats, under the 
coach. 

*‘ Well, at all events the coach has 
not gone, for here is the one, in statu 
quo, that we saw yesterday.” 

“ Yes; here is one, but how do you 
know that is our coach, though ?” 

*« Well, we will soon learn that ; 
but how am I to make these chaps 
hear, for not the sign of a waking 
creature do I see; holloa, there inside, 
the gun has fired—it’s past five a long 
time, and where’s the mail ?” 

Kick, thump, hammer, batter, knock 
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against the door for two or three mi- 
nutes, which at last is opened by a 
drowsy Cingalese, yawning, and with 
hair streaming over his shoulders, a 
brother domestic, just rising from the 
brick floor, on which he had been 
sleeping, both coming forward to see 
what row had disturbed their matinal 
slumber. 

** What master want?” said the na- 
tive, twisting his long hair into a knot, 
whilst speaking. 

«© Want, eh ? that’s good ; the coach, 
to be sure, which was to have been 
round at the hotel at gun-fire.” 

“Dear me,” said the proprietor, 
coming out of an inner room, in his 
shirt and trowsers, “has the gun 
fired? we have overslept ourselves, 
but the coach shall be got ready di- 
rectly; here, where are the horse- 
keepers ?” 

Then going to the specimens of 
dusky humanity that were sleeping 
under the coach, he administered sun- 
dry and divers punches and pokes to 
their ribs, and by repeated doses of 
the same, succeeded in awaking their 
dormant faculties ; then speaking to 
them in some jargon, unintelligible to 
our passengers, they started off. 

“ They have gone for the horses, 
gentlemen ; here you boy, go and call 
the driver ; now you two others push 
the coach out of the verandah ; and it 
would save time, gentlemen, if you 
would let your baggage be brought 
here.” 

Oh, yes; we will go after it our- 
selves to the hotel.” 

«IT am very much afraid,” said the 
manager of the hotel, when our pas- 
sengers had returned for their luggage, 
“that the mail will not take one twen- 
tieth part of your luggage, as they do 
not allow more than twenty pounds to 
each passenger.” 

« But what are we to do, then?” 

“If you will leave it to me, and 
favour me with your address in Co- 
lombo, I will engage a bullock-baudy, 
and forward it to-day, and it will reach 
you safely in a couple of days.” 

« Thank you, thank you; we shall 
be very much obliged by your doing 
so. Let me see, I have letters to Ack- 
land Boyd and Co., James and George 
Smith and Co., Crabbe Crowe and 
Co., Saunders and Co., and 7 

“Stop, old fellow; you will keep 
us here all day, whilst you enumerate 
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your letters of introduction; order 
the baggage to be sent to Ackland 
Boyd’s ; all say they are hospitable, as 
to the others, I have never heard any 
account of their hospitality.” 

“If you will be so good as to send 
our remaining baggage to ‘ Ackland 
Boyd's’ as soon as possible, I shall be 
much obliged ; and will you order the 
luggage that the mail-coach will carry 
to be taken to the office.” 

“‘ Certainly ; and I hope, gentlemen, 
that your sojourn in the Cinnamon 
Isle will be a pleasant one,” said the 
manager of the hotel (but thinking, if 
anything can be pleasant in this broil- 
ing climate, which I wish I were well 
out of); “now, boy, call the coolees 
to take this baggage. Good morning, 
gentlemen ; a pleasant journey and 
cool breezes.’ 

“Good morning, good morning, 
echoed on all sides, accompanied by 
thanks for the good fare and attention 
that had been bestowed on them by 
the manager of “ The Royal Hotel.” 

Our four passengers set off with a 
regiment of dingy coolees at their 
heels, each one carrying a single arti- 
cle, excepting where two would insist 
upon bearing a single portmanteau, 
each maintaining that the burden was 
too heavy for one; and at last they 
reached the coach- office, where the 
coach stood before the door, ready to 
start. Then ensued the turmoil, 
caused in placing the baggage, as the 
only receptacle for it was a foot-board, 
three feet and a-half in length, and 
half that in width, placed at the back 
of the coach. On this the luggage 
rested, and was attached to it by 
pieces of coir passed over and under, 
crossed and recrossed, until it was 
secured and tolerably well fastened on. 

** At all events, this does not look 
very ship-shape, or secure; and 1 only 
can hope it will not fall off.” 

‘Don’t be afraid, sir,” said the 
proprietor; “the horse-keeper will 
sit on the top of it, and I will tell him 
to see that nothing falls off. Will you 
get in, gentlemen—all is quite ready.” 

And whilst the gentlemen are per- 
forming that operation, we will de- 
scribe the royal mail ; which machine 
is placed upon four wheels, and looks 
like, what ?—nothing to be seen in Eu- 
rope; but it has a faint resemblance 
to the lower half of an old-fashioned 
English stage-coach, cutting off the 
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upper half and doors ; the seat for the 
driver being attached to the coach, so 
that his back and those of the passen- 
gers on the front seat touch. The 
roof is made of leather, painted white 
and varnished, lined with cotton, and 
supported by four slender iron rods, 
which shake with every jolt of the 
coach. To this roof are attached 
leathern curtains, which can be drawn 
to protect the passengers from the sun 
or rain, or rolled up to admit a free 
passage to the air. The roof of this 
primitive machine projects over the 
driver and seven passengers, or peo- 
ple, that is to say, four in the body, 
the driver, and person seated by his 
side, and the horse-keeper, perched on 
the top of the luggage, standing on 
the fixed projecting iron step, or 
clinging to any part of the vehicle 
most ready to be seized hold of. Pic- 
ture this machine badly painted, lined 
with leather, filthily dirty, and worn 
into holes ; the stuffing, made from the 
fibre of the cocoa-nut, protruding in 
various places. Put this on a car- 
riage, with four wheels of various co- 
lours, with two horses badly groomed 
and worse fed, with worn harness, re- 
paired with pieces of coir, and you 
will have some idea of the royal mails 
in the island of Ceylon. 

«* Why, we seem to be making a 
circuit of the town of Galle. We 
cannot be going to take up more pas- 
sengers, as we are chock-full already. 
Why do we do this, Mr. Proprietor ?” 

* We do it to avoid the hill, sir, as 
one of the horses kicks in going down 
hill.” 

* Yes,” said the burgher driver in 
rejoinder, and pointing to the iron 
splash-board (if a splash-board can be 
made of iron), where a large hole was 
to be seen ; * him do that other morn- 
in’; he plenty kick, he do.” 

“Very pleasant, indeed; and I 
don’t wonder ai your driving out of 
your way to avoid a recurrence of the 
same view of his heels.” 

“* How cool the morning breeze is. 
This grey light is very pleasant ; but 
I had no idea that it would continue 
dusk until sunrise, out here.” 

* It is the peculiarity of the tropics, 
the non-existence of twilight. Almost 
immediately the sun sets, it is dark ; 
and, in the absence of the moon, con- 
tinues so until he reappears.” 

** Look, look, Phebus is rising from 
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the sea ; how gloriously the effulgence 
of his beams rests upon the waters. 
Now the rays are thrown upon that 
grove of cocoa-nut trees and palms; 
now they rest upon the roof of that 
hut, like a coquettish beauty, bestow- 
ing bright glances around on all. It 
is a magnificent sight, almost worth 
quitting England for.” 

«* Every one to their taste; but the 
sun in Old England is good enough 
for me. Don’t I long for the chance 
of looking at Sol again there; for here, 
if you were to attempt such an imper- 
tinent act, your eyes would be dazzled 
out of your head. But you are a poet, 
so it’s part of your shop to talk fine.” 

* But what are these strange-look- 
ing affairs drawn by oxen, with thatch- 
ed hoods, and grubby white cloth hung 
up at either end, as if to prevent in- 
quisitive eyes from prying to find out 
what is inside? The machine looks 
like a breed between an English wag- 
gon and a clumsy two-wheeled tilted 
cart.” 

“ That is a bullock-baudy, sir, and 
the hood is covered with the dried 
cocoa-nut leaf plaited. The white 
cloth is hung up at both ends to keep 
people from seeing inside, as it is the 
family of a Moorman going to bathe ; 
and all the baudies that have cloths 
hung up have Moorwomen inside.” 

“Are the women handsome?” in- 
quired eagerly our young fresh-co- 
loured friend. 

“‘T don’t think, sir, that an English 
gentleman would call them handsome, 
for they are very fat, very dark, and 
always chewing betel.” 

“ Well, certainly your description 
is not very inviting, or I should have 
voted for an attempt to withdraw the 
dingy cotton veil, and had a look at 
these bronze-coloured Venuses. Do 
look at those fellows rolled up in dirty 
white scarfs lying in the verandah ; 
for I suppose they are men, as, surely, 
women would not sleep exposed in that 
manner.” 

‘ All the family, sir, will sleep in the 
verandah, as it is cooler than sleeping 
inside ; and what you call a scarf, is 
their comboy pulled over them. See, 
sir, they are getting up to look at the 
coach.” 

«* Sure enough, there’s a man, wo- 
man, girl, boy, and two children, in 
puris naturalibus. What pot-bellies 
the little urchins have. Are they 
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allowed to run about naked? But I 
suppose they are, as we have seen 
several, since we arrived, in the same 
state. 

“* Nobody minds it, sir, here; they 
never put comboys on before they are 
six or seven years of age, except the 
rich and high-caste people. But now, 
gentlemen, will you please to alight, as 
we are going to cross the ferry.” 

“This is a scene of surpassing 
beauty. Look at the tranquil stream, 
with the pink lotus floating on its bo- 
som ; the tulip-shaped flower enshrin- 
ed amongst the broad green leaves ; 
the cocoa-nut trees, waving over, and 
drooping into the river ; and here and 
there a flowering shrub, of gorgeous 
hue, intermixed amongst the stately 
trees, clothed in their brilliant vesture 
of green.” 

“« My dear fellow, do stop spouting. 
If you do not make haste, and get 
into the machine, which, I suppose, 
they mean for a ferry-boat ; by George! 
you will be left behind, to apostrophize 
the ‘stately trees.’ Well, that was 
a lee-lurch the coach gave in getting 
into the boat. The roof was well 
shaken, at all events. Did you see 
how it went wiggety-waggety ? Mind, 
my dear fellow, I will be even with 
you; if you will make poetry, I will 
coin words.” 

* So the name of this ferry is Guin- 
darah; and beauteous art thou, oh 
Guindarah.” 

** Now, gentlemen, will you get into 
the coach, before we put in the other 
horses ?” 

* What for? Why do you not put 
to both horses before you put us in?” 

*‘ Because, sir, Dr. Prins will start 
the moment he is put in the coach ; 
two horse-keepers could not hold him ; 
and Peter Layard kicks if his head is 
held long.” 

“Dr. Prins and Peter Layard! 
What do you mean; we don’t know 
any gentlemen of the name?” 

“Beg pardon, sir, for laughing,” 
said the good-humoured proprietor, 
Christoffoletz ; “ but we always calls 
the horses after the gentlemen we buys 
them off. I gave fifteen pounds for 
Dr. Prins, and eighteen pounds for 
Peter Layard ; but he is a good un to 
go, though rather queer tempered, 
and fights shy of his work ; as for Dr. 
Prins, he is not worth half the money, 
for he is a hearty feeder, and very 


often kicks over the traces. Are you 
all ready, gentlemen ?” 

Ready they all were, and looking 
round saw an ugly beast of a brute of 
a horse brought to the coach, held 
securely by two horse-keepers, whilst 
two others began attaching his traces 
to the coach, the brute rearing and 
plunging as much as he could, with 
two horse-keepers holding his head. 
The burgher driver sat firmly on his 
seat, reins and whip in hand, waiting 
for the restive horse to be harnessed 
to the coach, our party watching the 
proceeding in a state of delighted ex- 
citement. At last the operation of 
putting the horse in was achieved ; the 
horse-keepers let go his head, rushing 
out of his road, and the horse plunged 
violently forwards, whilst the other 
stuck out the whole of his four legs, 
evincing a resolute determination not 
to budge one inch. Now commenced 
a curious scene between the horses 
and the driver, who thus addressed 
each alternately— 

‘‘ Peter Layard, you brute,” whack, 
whack, whop, with the butt end of the 
stick, the driver standing up to give 
greater force to the blows, *‘ cim up, 
you ill-tempered, lazy brute. Dr. 
Prins, you willin, do yer want to brek 
the coch to bits; 1s EELS will be in 
my mout in minit. Peter Layard, you 
hugly beast, cim up, won't yer?”— 
another blow, which had the desired 
effect, for off both horses started at a 
gallop, rushing close to a hut, the 
wheels of the coach grazing and catch- 
ing the screen made of cocoa-nut 
leaves, and dragging it clear away. 
“ Well, this is a pretty go, Mr. Pro- 
prietor. Will not the owners of the 
hut make you pay for the damage ?” 

«Oh, no, sir; they can soon put 
that all proper. We shall go along 
beautiful now ; it’s only at first start- 
ing that we have a bit of a bother.” 

“It is an ugly piece of business to 
sit behind two such horses, one plung- 
ing and pulling to get forwards, and 
the other doing all in his power not to 
move ; or if he did, to go backwards. 
It’s very fortunate there are no ladies 
with us; they would have been very 
much alarmed.” 

** We do have ladies sometimes, sir ; 
and last mail there wasa lady who was 
so afraid—how she did squall when 
Dr. Prins began his tricks.” 

* And no wonder either, for it re 
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quires habit and nerve to sit unmoved 
behind two such wild, ill-tempered 
brutes.” 

“How beautifully the sea-spray 
dashes on the rocks !—this constantly- 
varying panorama of nature is most 
enchanting! The boundless ocean is 
on one side, with its ever-changing co- 
lours, and the beautiful groves of no- 
ble trees on the other. What a sub- 
ject for painter's pencil and poet’s pen! 
Look at the cocoa-nut trees on either 
side of the road, bending towards each 
other, thus forming an avenue through 
which we are now passing. Do gaze 
on that young plantation of palms, the 
leaves spreading out thickly, in an ir- 
regular, fanlike form, presenting a 
beautiful contrast to the older trees, 
with their slender, naked, tall trunks, 
surmounted by a crownlike diadem of 
drooping leaves.” 

* Take breath, my boy, while I ask 
what those ropes are for, which go 
from top to top of those ugly, long, 
gantling, unenglish-looking trees. Mr. 
Chris—I never shall pronounce your 
name—what are those ropes for, and 
what are those fellows doing up there 
with those red jars? Why, they are 
at the top of the tree, passing along 
those ropes. Mind you cling tight 
with your’ monkeylike paws, my black 
tulip, or down you will be, and, hard 
as your skull is, I suppose a tumble 
on a stone would crack it.” 

“They are drawing toddy, sir, 
which, when fermented, is called 
arrack; and they get it from the 
flower, cutting the end off of it, and 
tying it round above the cut; then 
they hang a chatty to it, to catch the 
juice as it drips in; and those ropes, 
as you see, sir, are for men to get 
from one tree to another—it saves 
them the trouble of climbing up each 
tree separately.” 

« Stop—what’s a chatty ?” 

That red jar, sir.” 

* How much toddy can you obtain 
from a tree?” (this fellow was going 
to settle in Ceylon as a merchant.) 

* It depends, sir—from one hundred 
to two hundred pints.” 

“A slight difference that, how- 
ever.” 

« But don’t those fellows ever fall 
from these ropes ?”” 

“Oh! yes, sir; but they would 
rather chance that than take the trou- 
ble of going up and down the trees.” 

The lazy niggers—but look at that 
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chap, he is coming down. Is that 
toddy ?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

** How classically antique is the 
form of that jar or chatty: the frothy, 
foaming, white liquid overflowing 
the brim, and hanging in creaming 
drops around the jar. Now he raises 
it upon his turbaned head, supporting 
it by one hand; how well he poises 
his burden, and how gracefully firm is 
his step.” 

* Boddle, if it’s good to drink, I 
wish he would hand me some of it, as 
I am plaguy thirsty. I say, Mr. Pro- 
prietor, when shall we breakfast ?” 

‘“‘ Next stage but one, sir—at Ben- 
totte; but we shall change horses 
directly, and then p’raps you would 
like to drink the milk of a young 
cocoa-nut ?” 

‘If it’s good, I should, for the sun’s 
rays have drawn forth all my mois- 
ture, and it requires replenishing.” 

“« Here, sir, will you have one?” 

Thank you.” 

Mr. Christf- (the name is too 
long to write) spoke to a Cingalese in 
his own lingo, who forthwith passed a 
piece of rope round his ankles, confin- 
ing them together (and the resistance 
offered by this ligature enables them 
to press the soles of the feet against 
the naked trunk of the tree, and pre- 
cludes the possibility of slipping down 
whilst in the act of climbing), and up 
the tree he climbed quickly, until he 
reached the top, when he threw down 
singly some young green nuts, and 
reached terra firma, sliding down the 
tree, when he unwound the coir from 
his ankles, drew a knife from his com- 
boy, hacked out a triangular piece from 
one end of the nut, and handed each 
successively to the passengers. 

“Tsay, my boy, why do you not 
address some poetry to this chap? 
Not willing, eh? Well, then, here 
goes, I will— 


“ Dids't thou see, 
That up the tree 
Clambered he, 
With th’ agili—ty 
Ofa mon—key. 


And there’s both rhyme and reason.” 

“‘ Ha—ha—ha—ha!” laughed our 
party, and we will leave them indulg- 
ing in cachinations, and proceeding 
op their road to Bentotte, whilst we 
tell our perusers the names of our four 
passengers, and seekers of Fortune’s 
smiles in the “far East.” We will 
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commence with the poetically-speak- 
ing gentleman. Augustus Whalmer 
was twenty-three years old, possessing 
highly-cultivated mental powers, and 
was the youngest of eleven belonging 
to Lady Mary and Sir Theodore Whal- 
mer, who, finding no small difficulty 
in providing for their sons in Europe, 
had sent Augustus to Ceylon, with an 
order from the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to the Governor of the 
Island, recommending that the bearer, 
Augustus Whalmer, should enter the 
civil service of that colony. The irate 
gentleman, who was near thrashing 
the burgher attendant at the hotel, 
and who always spoke and viewed 
everything in a most matter-of-fact 
light, is Tom Atkins, aged twenty-two 
years (we believe him to have been 
christened Thomas, but no one ever 
dreamt of giving him the dignity of his 
full Christian name—even young, very 
young ladies, invariably spoke of, and 
to him, as Mr. Tom Atkins), and 
cousin to Augustus Whalmer, is go- 
ing to invest the whole of his capital 
in a sugar or coffee estate in Ceylon. 
The gentleman who wished for infor- 
mation as to the quantity of toddy to 
be obtained from a cocoa-nut tree, is 
James Dighton, twenty-four years old, 
the son of a merchant, and he will be 
junior partner in a mercantile house, 
as soon as he reaches Colombo. Our 
young, fresh-coloured friend, who 
wanted to look into the bullock-baudy, 
near Galle, to get a peep at the pretty 
girls—if there were any—is Arthur 
Otwyn, who has numbered twenty- 
one summers (the son of an earl’s 
daughter and the Hon. FitzGerald 
Otwyn), and having just obtained a 
commission in the Ceylon Rifles, is on 
his way to Colombo, to join his regi- 
ment at head-quarters. These last 
two had been school-fellows; the 
whole of the quartette had met in so- 
ciety in London, and as the destination 
of all was Ceylon, they resolved to 
travel together to the Cinnamon Isle. 

« So this is Bentotte ; I hope break- 
fast is ready. Why, it’s past eleven 
o'clock, and I’m as hungry as a 
hunter.” 

And the party quitted the coach, 
and entered the rest-house. 

« Well, Gus, this is a queer-looking 
place, with the unpainted rafters, and 
the roof harbouring all sorts of dirt: 
but, never mind—how long will the 
coach stop? Here is a table, witha 
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tablecloth on it, but no other manifes- 
tation of breakfast do I see.” 

“The coach generally stops here 
about half an hour, sir; but we are 
not particular—if you want to stop a 
little longer you can. I will tell the 
appoo to get breakfast ready for you. 
Here, ap—poo,” shouted the proprie- 
tor of the coach. ‘ Now, appoo get 
breakfast ready directly for these gen- 
tlemen. He understands English, sir, 
and you can give him your orders, if 
you please.” 

And away walked Mr. Proprietor 
to administer refreshment to his own 
internal organization. 

« Master like cully ; can get oyster ; 
have good fish; like more better 
gilled chicken.” 

« Get them all ready as soon as you 
can, and let us have some good tea.” 

“No got tea; have got plenty good 
coffee.” 

“Well, then, coffee will do, only 
look sharp, for we are all ravenous.” 

Away ran the appoo (or head-ser- 
vant), calling out to the people in the 
cook-house to get breakfast. 

“Tsay, Tom, if this is Bentotte, I 
have a letter to the local magistrate. 
Here it is—* T, L. Gibson, Esq., Lo- 
cal Magistrate, Bentotte.’ I wonder 
if I could find him out while they are 
getting breakfast ready ?” 

“ Let’s try. You, happer, or what- 
ever you are called. Won't do that. 
Let’s try ‘boy,’ for they tell me all 
over China, India, and Ceylon, all ser- 
vants are boys. Boy, boy, boy.” 

“ What master want ?—breakfast 
no leady (the Cingalese and Chinese 
never can pronounce the letter r) ; 
too soon comin’.” 

«The sooner it comes the better ; 
but can you tell me where Mr. Gib- 
son lives? He is the local magis- 
trate.” 

*‘ Mastel Gibson live here; but he 
in court now, over there,” pointing 
across the road to a building that 
looked like an antediluvian stable or 
barn. 

“ Well, if that is the court-house, 
it’s a queer-looking place; but come 
along, it will pass the time, at all 
events.” 

And across the road walked Whal- 
mer and Tom Atkins, and entered a 
building, whose interior was in perfect 
keeping with the unprepossessing ex- 
terior, crowded with natives. Seated 
at the upper end, on a raised, unpaint- 
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ed wooden platform, was an English- 
man, attired in white trousers and 
waistcoat, and a checked shooting 
coatee, behind a table, en suite with 
the platform, writing, taking down the 
deposition of a witness, which was in- 
terpreted from Cingalese into English 
by a native interpreter. 

“IT say, Tom, we can’t speak to him 
now ; we shall stop the proceedings.” 

“ Bother their black proceedings. 
Here, give me the letter—I will speak 
to him quietly.” 

And up walked Tom Atkins to the 
bench, par complaisance. 

“Mr. T. L. Gibson, I believe— 
here is a letter addressed to you.” 

“ Thank you; I will come to you 
at the rest-house. This case will soon 
be over, and I shall be with you before 
breakfast is finished.” 

“ T like the look of that chap; don’t 
you, Gus ?” 

«Yes. Let us toddle back quick, 
for I’m sure breakfast ought to be 
ready by this time.” 

“Come along,” said Arthur Otwyn ; 
“Dighton and I were vowing we 
would begin without you. Now, boy, 
off with the covers. This fish looks 
and smells very appetising—shall I 
give you some?” 

“ Why, these are queer-looking 
oysters in the curry; they are quite 
purple, yet they seem to be fresh 
enough.” 

«Don't you remember, Dighton, 
the oysters at Aden; they were just 
the same unchristian-looking concerns 
as these ?” 

“Never mind their looks, they eat 
very well. Some coffee, boy, and 
more bread.” 

«* No got more blead—all finish.” 

‘* Then get some more.” 

“No can; no make plenty blead 
Bentotte ; no plenty English gentle- 
mans; Burgher, Cingaleseman, no 
wantin’ blead.” 

« Then what do you eat ?” 

* Lice cully.” 

“ You filthy beast.” 

* Hush, Tom, he means rice and 
curry. Don’t you see these fellows 
never pronounce r—it is always J. I 
wish you could get us some bread 
though, my boy; go and see.” 

“No can gettin’. Mr. Gibson buy- 
in’ two bleads ; bakeman no got mole.” 

“ Well, then, I wish Mr. Gibson 
would give us one bread.” 

‘You shall have it directly,” said 
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Mr. Gibson, who had just entered the 
room. ‘ Here, tell my appoo to bring 
the bread.” 

“Tam quite ashamed of myself; 
but I had not the least idea that you 
were within hearing.” 

«No apologies, I beg. I only regret 
that Mr. Whalmer did not send the 
letter by post, for then I would have 
had a good breakfast ready for you. 
No tea—that will never do. Appoo, 
bring tea, beer, pickles—bring all that 
you can get. ‘Tell the cook to grill 
some ham, and look sharp; though 
the coach will wait, as Christoffoletz 
is the civillest fellow in the world.” 

* Allow me, Mr. Gibson, to intro- 
duce my cousin, Augustus Whalmer, 
who was afraid to present his own let- 
ter whilst you were seated, cum digni- 
tute, onthe bench. Iam Tom Atkins, 
a bashful youth; that is Mr. James 
Dighton ; that, Lieutenant Otwyn, 
Ceylon Rifles. Now, we know each 
other’s names. But here is something 
like a breakfast coming, thanks to your 
bounty, Mr. Gibson.” 

And whilst the five gentlemen are 
discussing their creature-comforts, we 
will speak as we feel of Gibby—for 
none of his friends ever gave him the 
title and dignity of his paternal cogno- 
men, preferring the diminutive Gibby— 
who is one of the most liberal, hospi- 
table, kind-hearted creatures on earth ; 
and often have we partaken of his good 
fare in his room at the Rest House of 
Bentotte ;‘and when his duty has called 
him into the interior of his district, he 
has left orders with his servant to pre- 
pare a good meal for us; but as his 
honest, kind, hearty welcome was 
wanting, it lost its chief charm. There 
he lived, surrounded by his dogs—and 
beautiful spaniels some were—isolated 
from his countrymen, dependent for 
society on those who travelled from 
Colombo to Galle, and when he got 
leave to go to either of the above towns 
for a day or two. And, Gibby, you 
were happy—happy in your own kind- 
liness of heart. You will never guess 
who writes this; for you are hospi- 
table to so many, that our acknowledg- 
ment will not betray our incognito. 
Would you were in old Ireland, and 
we held your fist—wouldn’t the shake 
be hearty, old boy? But while we are 
seated, snug and cozy, in a well-car- 
peted room, near a bright, brisk fire, 
writing, you are broiling under a 
tropical sun, possibly seated in your 
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court-house, with its tiled floor, and 
crowded with odoriferous natives, 
chewing betel, and spitting about. 
Prosper you, Gibby, wherever you are, 
and may you live long. 

«And have you only these two 
rooms, Gibson, in this horrid hole? 
Why, my father’s stable-boys would 
turn up their noses at them. The 
government do not seem to treat their 
servants too liberally, at all events, and 
from this specimen, I am not particu- 
larly enamoured of the civil service of 
Ceylon.” 

«But Z am to have a house built, 
however, and a court-house, too; the 
governor promised me both, more than 
four years ago: so do not augurate 
from what you see here, as some of the 
district-judges and magistrates have 
good residences provided for them.” 

* But,” said Tom Atkins, “is the 
foundation of the house dug yet, or 
first brick or stone laid ?”’ 

“Tam sorry to say the site is not 
yet fixed upon, consequently the first 
block of Cabook cannot be yet laid: 
we do not use stone or brick out 
here.” 

“ Nor expedition either, it would 
seem.” 

“Gentlemen, are you ready —the 
coach is waiting for you.” 

** Good bye, Gibson—let me see you 
in Colombo as soon as you come there.” 

“ Good bye, Whalmer ; I hope that 
you will get a post that will suit you.” 

“TI shall be sure to find you out 
when I run up to Colombo. Good 
bye, Mr, Atkins.” 

“ Mr. Gibson, have I injured you?” 

** Not in the least.” 

* Then why call me Mr. Atkins: 
everybody calls me Tom Atkins; but 
you ought to owe mea grudge, for the 
manner in which I walked into your 
ham. Give me your daddle; now, 
good bye. Mind you are booked to 
pass some time with me, as soon as I 
have built a house on my coffee es- 
tate; andas I am nota government 
servant, I stand a chance of getting a 
decent domicile, in something less than 
a quarter of four years.” 

Parting salutations again echoed 
round, and they separated: the ma- 
gistrate returned to his pleasant occu- 
pation of listening to complaints of 
the natives, embellished with lies, each 
party trying to outdo the other in their 
multiplicity—the travellers to resume 
their route to Colombo; and immedi- 
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ately they entered the coach, were fer- 
ried over the river. 

** What a good fellow our new ac- 
quaintance seems, Whalmer—don’the?” 

** Yes, he does; but I pity him liv- 
ing there without a countryman near 
him. I hope they won’t offer me such 
a post, for I should not like it at all.” 

‘* Nil desperandum, is my motto, 
Gus, so don’t look so down in the 
mouth. If the worst comes to the 
worst, you can come and join me, 
turning coffee-planter, though I am 
afraid we shall not find much society 
in the jungle, of the Auman sort ; but 
then, to compensate for that, we shall 
have good sport in shooting wild ele- 
phants and pigs, and trying to exter- 
minate tic polongas and cobra capellas.” 

‘«* T shall take your advice, Tom, and 
banish disagreeable thoughts from my 
mind, and feast my eyes on this splen- 
did scenery, so truly Oriental in its 
character. But what is that extraor- 
dinary-looking creature ?—is it of the 
lizard species ?—it looks five feet long 
from snout to tail.” 

“ That, sir, is an alligator—at least 
we call them so; but I believe iguano 
is the right name for them; and we 
have them bigger than that. I have 
seen them quite six feet long. They 
are very strong, and can break a man’s 
leg with a blow from their tail.” 

* Are they amphibious ?” 

“¢ Beg pardon, sir, I don’t understand 
you.” 

** Do these reptiles live on land or 
water ?” 

** Both, sir.” 

** Are they carnivorous ?” 

“Do speak plainly, Whalmer.” 

** Well, what do they live on ?” 

** Anything they can get, sir; they 
will come after your fowls, and catch 
them very quick, unless you look 
sharp; and they go into the rivers 
and catch fish ; then they will eat plan- 
tains and young cocoa-nuts. Though 
I have heard there are two sorts of 
these alligators, or iguanos, but I ne- 
ver could see any difference between 
them, for they all look the same to me.” 

“Well, they are hideous-looking 
brutes or reptiles. There's another 
of them deliberately crossing the road ; 
he don’t mind the coach—not he—but 
turns his ugly mug to look at us, and 
pursues his route with the most perfect 
nonchalance. How ungainly the mo- 
tion of his clumsy legs, as he moves 
them slowly one after the other ; you 
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would suppose that he had a hundred- 
weight of lead attached to each of them.” 

“ Well, Gus, even you could not 
find anything to admire in that hideous 
specimen of the animal creation.” 

“ The creature is not handsome, cer- 
tainly ; but I am quite convinced that 
his form is exactly adapted to his mode 
of procuring sustenance. Look at 
him now, how nimbly he is climbing 
up that tree ; his short thick legs, that 
a minute ago moved so slowly and 
heavily, are lightsome and agile enough 
now. He is after that squirrel ; what 
a beautiful little grey creature it is, 
with its bushy tail, not half the size of 
our squirrel. Pretty creature, | am 
glad that you have got away from your 
pursuer.” 

“Do we change horses here? Ah! 
the heat—it is intense ; the rays of the 
sun are absolutely scorching. Now 
we are offagain. I wish our journey was 
over—I am weary of it. Look—what 
is that bird ?—it looks like a peacock.” 

“It is a wild peacock, sir—there 
are plenty of them in the interior ; 
but they seldom come so close to the 
high road.” 

** How beautifully his magnificent 
plumage glitters in the sun, as he wings 
his flight upwards ; now he poises on 
his wing, and floats on air; now he 
alights on that noble ebony-tree; how 
proudly erect he holds his crested head, 
the feathers of his drooping tail inter- 
mingling with the luxuriant foliage of 
the splendid tree.” 

“* Well, Whalmer,” said Arthur 
Otwyn, “ he is a beautiful bird, | must 
allow; I only wish that I had the 
chance of a shot at him. I wonder if 
I could bring him down; he is up a 
good height ; he looks well on the wing.” 

“ Ah! the heat and glare of this sun 
—it is most oppressive. What! another 
river. What is the name of this place ?” 

« Caltura, sir.” 

“What a noble river!—the width 
of it is great —the waters pellucid, 
with luxuriant aquatic flowers floating 
on its bosom. Look at those white 
water-lilies, intermixed with the pink 
lotus, and those small blue spiral- 
shaped flowers, almost the colour and 
shape of our own ‘ forget-me-not,’ 
twining around both. Turn your eyes 
to the banks; wooded down to the wa- 
ter's edge with stately palms, noble 
bread-fruit, jack, and tamarind-trees. 
Look at the contrast between the 
bright scarlet flower of the pomegrante- 
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tree, and the small delicate white blos- 
som of the cinnamon-laurel. How 
luxuriant is that tuberose shrub, the 
air is loaded with the fragrant aroma 
of its flowers. How splendidly the 
sunbeams play upon the ripples of the 
stream, and are reflected in prismatic 
colours. This is a most glorious spec- 
tacle, and raises our thoughts 
* From nature up to nature's God.” 

“* Well, Gus, do stop ; we know you 
think it very fine, and all that sort of 
thing. The water, which you call pel- 
lucid, can't be very pure. Look at 
those fellows ejecting their filthy saliva 
into it, red with the beastly betel they 
have been chewing. Just look among 
the luxuriant aquatic flowers at the 
nozzle of that black brute ofan alligator 
popped up among them. And as for 
the sun's rays, I wish they were less 
scorching ; | am almost grilled.” 

“That must be a fine estate up 
there,” said James Dighton, pointing 
up the river, “and a very productive 
one. Who does it belong to?” 

** Old Layard, sir.” 

“That's not a very respectful way 
to speak of a gentleman.” 

«I don’t mean any disrespect, sir ; 
but there are such a lot of Layards 
out here, that we always calls Charles 
Peter Layard, ‘ Old Layard.’ ” 

*« Now, Gus, as we are over the 
ferry which you raved about, just look 
at that fellow there; he is regularly 
piebald—a patch of cadaverously-white 
flesh, and then a patch of brown flesh; 
it is some cutaneous disease. What is 
it, Mr. Proprietor ?” 

« A sort of leprosy, sir; the natives 
are very subject to skin-complaints.” 

* But, Tom, turn your eyes from 
that unsightly object to the classic at- 
titude of that blind boy, who, with his 
hands clasped and raised above his 
head, in an attitude of supplication, is 
asking for alms ; look at his dishevelled 
raven locks down his back. I must 
give him something, if only for the 
gratification he has afforded me, in 
recalling to memory the antique sta- 
tues of ancient Greece.” 

“* Keep your money, Gus, and don’t 
be afool. As for classic beauty, I see 
nothing but a half-naked youth cla- 
moring for money ; and as for his raven 
locks, ’twould be better if they were 
cut off, as I have no doubt there is a 
thriving colony of live insects in them.” 

“ Look, Atkins,” said Dighton; “ at 
that woman with a man’s head in her 
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lap ; he lying most contentedly, while 
she rids his head of some of the in- 
habitants. The women are a filthy, 
dirty, ugly race, chewing betel, spit- 
ting about, and squatting like apes.” 

“Gus, can’t you find anything to 
say in defence of the fair sex, or ra- 
ther the bronze portions of the femi- 
nine gender—you usually are so very 
gallant ?” 

** No, indeed, I cannot; it is my 
very love and respect for dear woman 
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which causes me deep pain to see them 
divested of all which renders woman 
loveable and fascinating to man. All 
delicacy of feeling seems lost, or pos- 
sibly never existed: the short jacket 
scarcely covering the bosom, and even 
that thrown off entirely, if it impede 
the motion of her arms; the scanty 
petticoat raised above her knees, to 
allow her to sit down more conveni- 
ently, or walk with greater freedom ; 
and the only feminine portion of her 


thick knot at the back of the head, 
and contined with the silver, tortoise- 
shell, or golden pins.* Itis lamentable 


toilette consists in the arrangement of 
her hair, which appears almost clas- 
sically disposed, as it is twisted into a 


.* These ornaments, or pins, are made either of gold and precious stones, chased 
silver, or carved tortoise-shell ; and the mode adopted by the women in arranging 
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to see women thus degraded and re- 
duced to the level of an animal ; but I 
have heard old travellers in Asia say, 
that through this quarter of the globe 
the same stamp of degradation is found 
branded on woman; showing, too, 
clearly, that man views her only as the 
means of gratifying his passions, and 
not as his companion, to solace and 
cheer him through the stormy path of 
life.” 

«Have you run down yet, Gus ?— 
do stop—there’s a good fellow. What 
a lawyer you would have made; you 
would have out-talked Thesiger, or 
jawed a horse’s hind-leg off. Look at 
that snake coming out of the wood, 
and creeping lazily along the side of 
the road. Ugh! the ugly varmint.” 

* Don’t be afraid, sir, it’s only a rat- 
snake; they are quite harmless. We 
call them rat-snakes, because they 
catch rats; and are quite glad when 
they come into our houses.” 

“Oh! the heat! Although we 
have the sea on one side of us, and 
the woods on the other, and there is a 
breeze, still the sun’s rays are over- 
powering. Each time we change 
horses, I hope to get cooler, and [ 
verily believe I get hotter. How many 
stages more is it to Colombo ?” 

“ Only one, sir; we have changed 
horses twice since we left, and next 
time we change horses at Morottoe, 
which is nine miles from Colombo, and 
we shall be in the fort before half-past 
four o’clock.” 

*€ Right glad shall I be.” 

And I.” 

And I,” 

*¢ And I, too, for I am done brown. 
I am sure my complexion is spoiled 
beyond the powers of Gowland’s lotion 
to renovate.” 

«The horses look better, that are 
now led out for our last stage.” 

* Now, my boy, go it like bricks ; 
that’s right—tool them along. Don’t 
spare the whip on my account; we 
are going at a good pace.” 

‘Ts all that cinnamon on both sides 
of the road ?” 

“Yes, sir ; and they will very soon 


these pins in the coiffure, produces an elegant effect. 
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be peeling it—should you like to see it 
done, gentlemen ?” 

«Yes, very much, and we mean to 
see it; but I am disappointed in the 
appearance of the tree or shrub. I 
thought it would have been handsomer $ 
it looks very like a good-sized laurel, 
only with smaller and more shining 
leaves.” 

“ With this, Tom, as with many 
other things in life— 


« ¢*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view ;’ 


still I think the shrub handsome. 

«Now, the character of the houses 
change as we get nearer to Colombo, 
the huts of the natives giving place to 
well-built houses, and neatly laid out 
gardens ; but being all on the ground 
floor, strikes the eye as being strange 
and foreign to what it has been habi- 
tuated. What is the term for these 
low houses ?” 

«‘ Bungalows, sir ; and we call com- 
pounds what you call gardens.” 

“‘ Surely this must be the pagoda or 
banyan-tree. Look at it, absolutely 
forming a series of trees; from one 
parent trunk, branch after branch has 
struck into the earth, as they drooped 
from the trunk. I have read that 
these trees will cover an immense 
space of ground, as each of these 
branches produce shoots, which will 
again strike down and take root in 
the earth; the leaves are large, and 
colour beautiful, and 

“‘ Pray, stop, Gus, and tell me where 
we shall go to: mind I vote for Ack- 
land Boyd—I don’t like the look of 
the names of any of the others.” 

** Well, then, we will go to Ackland 
Boyd’s; the address is merely Co- 
lombo—do you know them ?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, they live in Colpetty, 
where we now are; the house is at the 
other end, facing the race-course, and 
the coach can set you down, sir, if you 
choose.” 

* But will you wait for a couple of 
minutes, while I see if they will give 
us house-room.” 

“«¢ Certainly, sir.” 

‘‘ How much closer the houses are 


Our surprise is great, that 


Britannia’s lovely daughters have not adopted these classical and becoming orna- 
ments for their tresses ; but, entré nous, these fair mortals will not patronise any 
fashion that does not emanate from that emporium of good taste, and paradise of 
women, designated by the vulgar as Paris. 
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together ; and I see some ladies in 
those funny-looking carriages. I sup- 
pose this must be the fashionable 
quarter of Colombo—is it, Mr. Pro- 
prietor ?” 

“ Yes, sir, Colpetty is the fashion- 
able place—plenty of government gen- 
tlemen and merchants live here.” 

“Otwyp, you are going to 
Queen's House, are you not ?” 

«Yes, my father told me Sir Colin 
would receive me—they are very old 
friends; where is the Queen’s House 2” 

“In the fort, sir; I will set you 
down there.” 

“Where are you going, 
ton ?” 

“To the house of Donald, Dighton, 
and Co.” 


the 


Digh- 


“ Well, then, all our places are 
arranged ; what are you stopping 
for ?” 


“ This is Ackland Boyd’s, sir ; 
I have the luggage taken down ?” 

« Not yet—we will first show our 
letters.” 

And down bundled Augustus Whal- 
mer and ‘Tom Atkins, and went 
through the compound into a good 
house. In less than ten minutes out 
eame several servants, and went to the 
coach for the gentlemen’s baggage, 
Whalmer and Atkins following them. 

* Good bye, Otwyn; good bye, 
Dighton ; we shall be sure to see each 
other to-morrow.” 

And on went the coach. 

* This is called the Galle Face, sir ; 
that is the race-course; there’s the 
fort—we shall be in it directly. That 
is Slave Island, and that is the 
lake.” 

Passers-by turned round to stare in- 
quiringly atthenew-comers; for believe 
us no presentation of a beauty or bride 
causes greater sensation, than a new 


shall 







HISTORICAL ACCOUNT, CONTINUED FROM 


Tae year succeeding the subjugation 
of the Portuguese by the Dutch in 
Ceylon, namely, in 1659, Captain 
Robert Knox, the first author who 
wrote an account of the islands, was 
taken prisoner at Batticaloa, the 
frigate Ann, which he commanded, 
having been wrecked off that coast, 
when the natives made him and several 
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arrival in a colony; for in a colony 
everybody troubles his head with every 
one’s business—most philanthropically 
neglecting his own affairs, to attend to 
yours. The coach is now entering 
the fort—over the drawbridge it is, 
now under the archway, now through 
it ; now it jingles and rattles through 
the Fort of Colombo—every one on 
the gui vive to see who isin it. The 
voach stops at the Queen’s House, 
and down jumps Arthur Otwyn; his 
baggage is put in the hall. 

“Good bye, Dighton—we shall 
meet to-morrow; I will call at your 
office.” 

** Good bye, Otwyn—mind you do.” 

Off jingles the coach into another 
street—pulls up at the door of a 
Zodown, over which is written— 
“Donald, Dighton, and Co.” A 
palanquin-carriage is standing at the 
door ; out of the house comes a young 
man, with a very sallow complexion 
indeed. 

‘‘ Mr. James Dighton, I believe.” 

“ That is my name.” 

‘We have been expecting you by 
the last two mails. Will you alight? 
I dare say you are tired; but a bath 
and good dinner will soon set you to 
rights.” 

Down gets the last of our passen- 
gers, and his baggage is placed in the 
house, and the mail jingles and jolts 
off to its own halting-place, the driver 
and proprietor spreading the news 
that four new English gentlemen had 
come to the colony, and where they 
had been domiciled—each eager lis- 
tener giving an opinion as to these 
good folk’s professions or avocations, 
surmising how much each particular 
individual might gain by, or be inter- 
fered with, in his peculiar ealling, by 
these new-comers. 





WHEN THE DUTCH SURRENDERED, BY 
CAPITULATION, TO THE BRITISH—SUMMARY OF THE EFFECT OF PORTUGUESE AND DUTCH RULE 
UPON THE CINGALESE CHARACTER. 


of his crew prisoners, who, by the 
orders of Rajah Singha IL. were sent 
up to Kandy, and there held in cap- 
tivity until 1679, when an escape was 
effected. 

From “ Knox’s Historical Rela- 
tion,” we learn that the Dutch ex- 
perienced great difficulty in retaining 
the possessions which they had wrested 
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from the Portuguese, as Rajah Singha, 
the king of Kandy, was constantly at 
war with them, endeavouring to retake 
the various fortified places and strong- 
holds occupied by the Dutch. Not- 
withstanding these continual skir- 
mishes, the Dutch, wishing to retain a 
footing in the island, in furtherance of 
their commercial and political views, 
endeavoured to preserve an amicable 
course with the natives, and sent fre- 
quent embassies to the Kandian court, 
to assure the monarch of their anxiety 
and desire to be at peace with him. 
Rajah Singha was not to be appeased 
by assurances or professions; occa- 
sionally he would receive the embas- 
sies with toleration, while at other 
times he would detain their envoys, 
without assigning any reason for so 
doing. 

In the year 1670, we find Rajah 
Singha detained an envoy, who was 
resolved to leave Kandy, or sacrifice 
his life in the attempt. This noble- 
spirited man, whose name we do not 
find recorded ; but which ought to have 
been handed down to posterity as an 
example of dauntless bravery, pre- 
sented himself before the king, as he 
sat on his throne giving audience to 
his court, fully armed and equipped 
for a journey, his personal attendants 
remaining outside the palace gates, 
saying that he had come to take leave 
of his Majesty, as he was about setting 
out immediately for Colombo. He 
bowed respectfully to the walls, in 
accordance with the etiquette observed 
at the Kandian court on taking leave, 
and quitted the palace without any 
attempt being made by the king to 
arrest his progress. On the contrary, 
Rajah Singha gave orders that he was 
to proceed on his journey unmolested, 
and to receive what aid he might re- 
quire in so doing. We can fully ap- 
preciate the Kandian monarch’s con- 
duct—himself a noble, brave character, 
he could well estimate the dauntless 
daring and courage that would prompt 
such a course of action. And had the 
Dutch invariably pursued an open, 
honorable course with Rajah Singha, 
they would not have met with the 
constant annoyance which they expe- 
rienced from the king of Kandy. 

No language of ours can so well 
explain the erroneous plan they pur- 
sued as that of Knox himself, at that 
time a prisoner at the Candian 
court :— 
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“The Dutch, knowing his proud 
spirit, make their advantage of it by 
flattering him with their ambassadors, 
telling him that they are his Majesty’s 
humble subjects and servants, and that 
it is out of loyalty to him that they 
build forts, and keep watches round 
about his country, to prevent foreign 
nations and enemies from coming ; and 
that as they are thus employed in his 
Majesty’s service, so it is for suste- 
nance, which they want, that occasioned 
their coming up into his Majesty’s 
country. And thus, by flattering him, 
and ascribing to him high and honorable 
titles, which are things he greatly de- 
lights in, sometimes they prevail to 
have the country they have invaded, 
and he to have the honor; yet at other 
times, and upon better consideration, 
he will not be flattered, but falls upon 
them at unawares, and does them great 
damage.” 


Events pursued the same mono- 
tonous routine, between the Kandian 
and Dutch, until 1672, when France 
directed her attention to Lanka-Diva, 
and despatched a squadron, commanded 
by Monsieur de la Haye, which an- 
chored off Cottiar, and immediately 
sent envoys to the Kandian king. 
Rajah Singha received them most 
amicably, and granted them permission 
to build a fort near the Bay of Trin- 
comalee. Monsieur de la Haye shortly 
afterwards sailed for the Coromandel 
coast, sending in his stead Monsieur 
de Lanerolle, accompanied by a suite, 
to the Kandian court. Most unfor- 
tunately for the French nation, Mon- 
sieur de Lanerolle was ill calculated 
for a political mission—hot-headed 
and impetuous, absurdly vain of the 
power, grandeur, and customs of his 
own nation, he refused observance to 
the code of etiquette adopted at Rajah 
Singha’s court, and treated the mo- 
narch with undue familiarity and inse- 
lence. This exasperated Rajah Singha, 
and, upon the return of Monsieur de 
la Haye, he found De Lanerolle a 
prisoner. 

The Dutch, taking advantage of this 
position of affairs, gave chase to the 
French squadron, taking some of their 
vessels, and the fort near Trincomalee 
which they had built. So terminated 
the only well-arranged scheme con- 
cocted by the French to obtain a set- 
tlement or possessions in the Island of 
Ceylon ; and which, in all probability, 
would have been successful, had it not 
been for the insane, overweening vanity 
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of De Lanerolle, which was as strongly 
characteristic of the French nation in 
the seventeenth, as it is in the nine- 
teenth century—it being a national 
failing, and not an individual's foible. 
For vanity, and nought but self-suffi- 
cient vanity, has caused the disastrous 
events, precursors of the downfall of 
the French empire, which have oc- 
curred during the present year, 1848 ; 
and the effect has been the convulsion 
of Europe, shaking it to its very 
centre. 

There is a paucity of interesting 
matter connected with the history of 
Ceylon, until the year 1679, when the 
Dutch governor of Colombo, Van 
Goen, sent an embassy to Kandy, re- 
quiring the king to abide by the 
articles of the treaty made between the 
two powers. To this the king pro- 
mised adherence, his warlike propen- 
sities and energy having become sub- 
dued by age and infirmity, for at this 
time he was between seventy and 
eighty. In the month of October, in 
the same year, Knox effected his es- 
cape, after having been detained a 
prisoner at the Kandian court for 
twenty years. 

Again, there seems to have been a 
cessation of historical events worthy 
of record, until the year 1685, when 
Rajah Singha II. died, after a pro- 
tracted reign of fifty-one years, and 
was succeeded by his son, Wimala 
Dharma Suriya. Knox describes Ra- 
jah Singha, with whom he frequently 
conversed during his captivity, to have 
been a well formed, portly, athleti- 
cally-built man, of a darker hue than 
most of his countrymen, with keen 
shrewd eyes “ that were always in mo- 
tion, who bears his years well, being 
between seventy and eighty years of 
age, and though an old man, yet ap- 
pears not to be like one, neither in 
countenance or manners.” He was 
abstemious in his diet, and chaste in 
morals, and punished severely any de- 
reliction from morality that he disco- 
vered among his court. Knox writes— 


** Many times when he hears of the 
misdemeanours of some of his nobles, 
he not only executes them, but se- 
verely punisheth the women, and he 
hath so many spies, that there is but 
little done, which he knows not of; and 
often he gives command to expel all the 
women out of the city, not one to re- 
main ; but by little and little, when they 
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think his wrath is appeased, they do 
creep in again.” 


Rajah Singha possessed, in common 
with most satraps of the East, an in- 
ordinate fondness for dress and jewels, 
delighting to adorn his person with 
gaudy-coloured raiment, and orna- 
ments studded with jewels. History 
affirms that Rajah Singha exhorted 
his son and successor, Wimala Dharma 
Suriya the Second, on his death-bed, to 
remain at peace with the Dutch, and 
allow them to retain possession of 
their territories ; and being of a tran- 
quil temperament, he followed his fa- 
ther’s counsel; consequently, during 
his reign, there are no accounts of a 
peculiarly interesting character. 

In 1707, Wimala Dharma Suriya 
died, and was succeeded by his son, 
Narendra Singha. The following 
year the Dutch obtained possession of 
the island of Java, and at the com- 
mencement of 1709 they banished the 
ex-king of Java, Susasan Mang Burat 
Mas, with his family and attendants, 
to Ceylon. There were many follow- 
ers of this king who shared his exile, 
and thus it was that the Malays be- 
came residents in the island, where, 
as a natural result, they multiplied 
considerably. 

In 1721, the queen of Kandy died, 
and the Dutch sent an embassy to 
Kandy to condole with the king, Na- 
rendra Singha, upon that event—the 
Dutch, preserving all external tokens 
of respect for the king of Kandy, who 
allowed them to remain in peaceable 
possession of their dominions in Cey- 
lon. The letter of condolence sent by 
governor Rumph was to this effect— 
“To implore the Almighty to comfort 
his Majesty on the trying occasion of 
the demise of the high-born, excellent, 
and all-accomplished queen.” 

In 1723, some Javanese princes and 
chiefs, forty-four in number, that had 
revolted against the Dutch at Batavia, 
were banished to Ceylon, and thus 
more Malays were introduced into the 
island by the Dutch. 

In 1729, Governor Vuyst (governor 
of Colombo) inade an attempt to render 
himself an independent sovereign, and 
in the prosecution of that scheme had 
recourse to the most atrocious cruel- 
ties, and perpetrated crimes of the 
blackest dye. He was at last taken 
prisoner by his countrymen and sent 
to Batavia, tried, and convicted of 
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high treason to his country, and was 
sentenced to be broken alive upon the 
wheel, his body to be quartered, and 
then to be burned to ashes, and those 
ashes to be collected and cast into the 
sea. It is revolting to humanity to read 
these loathsome details, savouring of 
the ages of barbarism, and though 
Vuyst met a merited reward for his 
crimes, in having had sentence of 
death executed on his person—still 
breaking alive on the wheel, quarter- 
ing the body, throwing the ashes into 
the sea, refusing them Christian bu- 
rial, is almost past credence, as having 
occurred in the eighteenth century, 
and casts a stigma of disgrace upon 
the nation that would sanction tor- 
turing the living body, or wreaking 
vengeance on senseless remains. 

In 1739, Narendra Singha died 
without issue, and was succeeded by 
his brother-in-law, Sreewijaya Rajah 
Singha. History says that the cha- 
racter of Narendra Singha was vile ; 
he was most licentious, indulging his 
passions without restraint; prone to 
anger, he insulted his nobles, and was 
on the brink of losing his crown, 
through a rebellion which these in- 
jured nobles headed. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, he reigned two-and-thirty 
years, and during this period his 
Dutch allies retained peaceable pos- 
session, and employed the advantage 
offered to increase their maritime do- 
minions. 

During the reigns of the last two 
Kandian kings, the ordinances of the 
Buddhist religion had been consider- 
ably neglected, the priests having be- 
come lax and careless in the adminis- 
tration of the various rites thereof; 
and in 1745 Sreewijaya Rajah Singha 
sent a deputation of his chiefs to Siam, 
to request that priests might be al- 
lowed to come to Kandy, to restore 
the neglected ordinances of Buddha. 
In compliance with this request, seve- 
ral upasampada, or high-priests, re- 
turned with the chiefs, who set to 
work vigorously, immediately on their 
arrival, to fulfil the mission which 
had brought them from Siam. It ap- 
pears that Sreewijaya Rajah Singha 
devoted the principal portion of his time 
to purify and restore the religion of 
the state, and Buddhism under this 
monarch was restored to all its former 
grandeur. During this reign, hostili- 
ties were renewed between the Dutch 
and Kandians; and although some of 
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the maritime provinces were taken by 
the latter, they were eventually retaken 
by the Dutch; and in 1747 Sreewijaya 
Rajah Singha died, and was succeeded 
by his brother-in-law, Kirtisree Rajah 
Singha, who, in 1750, sent another 
deputation of chiefs to Siam, to pro- 
cure priests of Buddha; and in 1753 
these chiefs returned to Ceylon, ac- 
companied by some Siamese priests of 
the highest rank, and Wellewike, the 
chief priest, was placed at the head of 
the Buddhist establishment in the is- 
land, under the title of Sanga Rajah. 

In the year 1761, the violent mea- 
sures adopted against the natives by 
governor Screuder, occasioned an in- 
surrection on the western coast; the 
Kandians aided the insurgents against 
the Dutch, and thereby involved them. 
selves in fresh hostilities (for there 
had been for a short period a cessa- 
tion), and skirmishes were constantly 
carried on until the following year, 
when the Dutch made themselves mas- 
ters of Kandy, Matele, Doombera, and 
Wallapana ; but Kirtisree RajahSingha 
retook this portion of the kingdom, 
after the Dutch had held possession 
for nine months, and the slaughter 
that ensued is hideous to read of. 
From this period desultory warfare 
was carried on between the contending 
parties, until the Dutch appear to 
have cbtained the advantage; as in 
1766 a new treaty was entered into 
between the Kandian monarch and 
the Dutch, which ensured to the lat- 
ter the unmolested possession of all 
the places on the sea coast; and the 
Dutch now might look upon them- 
selves as conquerors, having brought 
the eastern potentate under subjection, 
as by this treaty they dictated the ar- 
ticles which were agreed to by Kir- 
tisree Rajah Singha, and one of these 
was, that the various humiliating ce- 
remonies which were exacted by the 
king, when an envoy from the Dutch 
went to his court, were to be for the 
future entirely dispensed with, and to- 
tally abolished. 

We must now take a retrospective 
view of events, and return to the year 
1763, when Mr. Pybus was sent by 
the Madras government as ambassador 
to the king of Kandy, to assure the 
monarch of the friendly feelings of the 
English towards him, and the anxiety 
of the government to furnish him with 
the means of carrying on the war 
against the Dutch, and offered to 
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enter into a treaty. National events 
of importance, and the stirring inci- 
dents of the American war, cailed for 
all the attention and money that our 
government had to bestow, and to this 
only can be attributed the non-fulfil- 
ment of the treaty entered into with 
Kirtisree Rajah Singha; but the im- 
pression produced by this breach of 
faith, on the minds of the king and 
royal family, was most prejudicial to 
the honour and probity of England. 

In 1781, Kirtisree Rajah Singha 
died, and was succeeded by his brother 
Rajadhi Rajah Singha; and in the 
following year a fleet, commanded by 
Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, and a 
body of troops, headed by Sir Hector 
Munro, were dispatched by Lord 
Macartney, then Governor of “Madras, 
to Ceylon, to take from the Dutch 
their territories in that island; and 
our troops took possession of Trinco- 
malee, which the French retook for 
the Dutch in the August of the 
same year, during the absence of 
Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, whohad 
sailed for Madras to have some ne- 
cessary repairs performed to his ships. 
Mr. Hugh Boyd had been sent with 
the expedition 9s ambassador to the 
king of Kandy, and left Trincomalee 
in February, but did not reach Kandy 
until the beginning of March, owing 
to the badness of the roads; for al- 
though Trincomalee is less than 180 
miles from Kandy, the route was a 
most tedious and perplexing one, 
Mr. Boyd and his companions having 
at times to force their way through a 
dense forest, or jungle. Previous to 
quitting Trincomalee, the following 
letter was despatched by Mr. Hugh 
Boyd to Rajadhi Rajah Singha :— * 

** To the king of Kandy, &c. 

**T have the honour of acquainting 
your highness, that I am appointed am- 
bassador to your Highness, Durbar, by 
His Excellency the Right Hon. Lord 
Macartney, the Governor, and the 
President of Madras; and that I am 
charged with a letter to your highness, 
from the governor, in order to explain 
to you their favourable sentiments, and 
assure you of their friendship. I sup- 
pose your highness has already heard of 
the great successes of the English 
against their enemies, particularly the 
Dutch, whom they have now driven 
entirely from the coast of Coromandel, 
having taken from them their last set- 
tlement, Negapatam. 
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“To carry on the victories of the 
English against the Dutch, Vice-admi- 
ral Sir Kdward Hughes, commander- 
in-chief of the King of England’s ship 
and marine forces in India, is now ar- 
rived with the fleet and force under 
his command at Trincomalee, in con- 


junction with the troops of the English 


East India Company. He has already 
taken one of their forts from the Dutch, 
called Trincomalee Fort, with many 
prisoners, and without opposition ; and 
he is proceeding with vigour, and with 
certainty of equal success against their 
only other fort, called Ostendburgh, 
which must also yield tothe great su- 
periority of the British arms. 

‘This will certainly have been ef- 
fected long before your highness can 
have received this letter. But in the 
character with which I have the honour 
of being invested, as ambassador to 
your highness, | am desirous to take 
the earliest opportunity in transmitting 
to you these happy particulars, to as- 
sure you that it is only against their 
enemies, the Dutch, that the arms of 
the English are directed, and that the 
highest respect and attention will be 
shown your highness’s rights and dig- 
nity, and that your subjects will be 
treated with the utmost kindness and 
friendship, according to a declaration 
which his excellency Sir Edward 
Hughes, admiral and commander-in- 
chief, bas already published. I am 
happy in communicating these matters 
to your highness, not doubting that it 
will give you pleasure to hear of the 
success and power of your friends. 

‘*As many more English ships and 
troops are expected soon to be here, 
and as some great further operations 
will probably be soon carried on by 
them for the destruction of their ene- 
mies, and the advantage of their friends, 
I am ordered by his excellency, the 
Governor of Madras, to communicate 
to your highness, as soon as possible, 
the letter from him, which I have the 
honour of being charged with. 

‘I shall be happy, therefore, to de- 
liver it to your highness in person, with 
every explanation and friendly assu- 
rance which you can desire, as soon as 
I shall know, in reply to this, that you 
have sent proper persons to conduct 
me thither ; and this I hope your high- 
ness will be pleased to do immediately, 
as there ought to be no delay in trans- 
actions of so much importance. 

‘**T am also charged with a letter to 
your highness, from his Highness Walah 
Jah, Nabob of the Carnatic, which I 
shall be happy to deliver to you. I only 
wait to have the honour of hearing from 
your highness, as I have desired; I 


* This letter will be found in the “ Miscellaneous Works of Hugh Boyd,” vol. II. 
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shall then immediately proceed to enter 
on all these important matters, on the 
most friendly and satisfactory ground 
to your highness. 
(Signed) 
“Huon Boyp.” 


Upon the arrival of our ambassador 
at Kandy, he met with innumerable 
delays, and was received with distrust 
and suspicion by the Kandian court ; 
the natural result of our former 
breach of faith, and which but ill- 
accorded with the British character 
for probity. ‘“ It is now twenty years 
since your ambassador arrived here, 
while we waged war with our Dutch 
enemies ; we replied frankly, and ac- 
cepted cheerfully your offered and 
promised aid; but since your envoy 
left, not a breath have we heard of 
your offered aid, nor promised assis- 
tance. As you are now at war, in 
your turn, with the Dutch nation, and 
are desirous to injure them, and ob- 
tain their possessions, you come to us, 
professing that it is only for our 
benefit that you desire to force them 
to quit our kingdom. We doubt the 
sincerity of your pation, as we have 
ever met with treachery from Euro- 
peans.” 

Our ambassador made excuses for 
the non-fulfilment of the former treaty, 
and referred to the high character 
borne by England for probity and 
truth; but all his efforts proved abor- 
tive, and he quitted Kandy the latter 
end of March, without having accom- 
plished either of the objects of his mis- 
sion—namely, to make a treaty, and 
form an alliance with the king of 
Kandy—and for some years we left 
the Kandians and Dutch in undis- 
turbed possession of Ceylon. 

In the year 1785, Governor Vander 
Graaff first introduced paper currency 
into Ceylon ; and in 1789, the same go- 
vernor caused a census to be taken of 
all the inhabitants of the maritime 
districts, subject to the Dutch East 
India Company; and the statistical 
returns gave eight hundred and 
seventeen thousand inhabitants, of 
both sexes, and of all ages. 

In the year 1795, the union of Hol- 
land with France took place, and war 
was declared by us; and Colonel, af- 
terwards General Stewart, was sent 
by the Governor of Madras, with a 
large force, to reduce Trincomalee, to 
which he Jaid siege, and after the lapse 
of little more than three weeks, the 
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fort was surrendered by the Dutch 
commander, as our troops were pre- 
paring to storm it. Inthe September 
following of that year, Jaffna was 
taken by the same general ; Colpentyn 
was surrendered to the British forces, 
under the command of Colonel Bow- 
ser, on the 5th of November; and 
General Stewart shortly afterwards 
took Negombo. Success now follow- 
ed the British arms in Ceylon, and 
General Stewart resolved upon at- 
tacking Colombo, the seat of govern- 
ment then as well as now, and march- 
ed for that place with his Majesty’s 
52nd, 73rd, and 77th regiments, ac- 
companied by three battalions of Na- 
tive Infantry, and some Bengal Ar- 
tillery. The route to Colombo lay 
through dense jungle, and over rivers 
swollen by the late rains ; but no am- 
bush was laid by the Dutch to obstruct 
the progress of our troops, and they 
reached the river Kelany (about four 
miles from the Fort of Colombo), 
which was defended by a strong fort, 
and there halted to await the expect- 
ed coming of the Dutch troops. At 
the conclusion of the second day, in- 
telligence reached them that the guns 
were dismantled and spiked, and that 
the troops had abandoned the fort, 
and retreated to Colombo. Our men 
crossed the river with great caution, 
fearing surprise, but no ambuscade 
had been laid. Our encampment was 
then formed, the siege of Colombo 
planned, and our soldiers immediately 
afterwards marched for the fort, ex- 
pecting a strong resistance to be made 
by the Dutch; but, to the astonish- 
ment both of General Stewart and the 
troops which he commanded, the only 
attempt to defend Colombo was made 
by a body of Malays, headed by a 
French officer, who were sent to meet 
them, but quickly retreated, and very 
shortly after Colombo surrendered, by 
capitulation, to the British forces, who 
were commanded by General Stewart 
and Captain Gardiner, R.N. Within 
a short period, the whole of the forts 
and possessions in the island belonging 
to the Dutch were delivered up to our 
troops. We should not have found 
Ceylon so facile a conquest, had it not 
been for the want of discipline and 
subordination found amongst the 
Dutch troops—the men refusing to 
obey their officers’ orders, and the 
officers almost devoid of bravery or 
energy to defend their country’s rights. 
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According to “ Percival’s Ceylon,” 
p- 92—“ The Dutch force consisted 
of two battalions of Hollanders, the 
French Regiment of Wirtemberg, with 
some native troops, forming in all a 
force equal to that of the invaders.” 

In taking leave of the Dutch as 
rulers in Ceylon, we give the ndmes of 
those who were sent there as gover- 
nors. The first, in 1640, was W. J. 
Koster, who took Galle; J. Thysz, 
J. Matsuyher, J. Van Kiltenstein, A. 
Vander Meyden, R. Van Goens, J. 
Hustaur, L. Van Peil, T. Van Rhee, 
P. De Rhoo, G. De Heer, C. J. Si- 
monsy, N. Becher, T. A. Rumph, A. 
Moll, J. Hertenberg, J. P. Schagen, 
P. Vuyst, S. Versluzs, G. Wontersz, 
J. C. Pielaat, D. V. Domburg, J. 
Maccara, Baron Von Imhoff, W. M. 
Bruininch, D. Overpeck, J. V. S. 
Von Galnesse, G. Van Vreeland, J. 
De Joug, J. G. Laton, J. Schrender, 
Baron Van Eck, A. Mooyart, J. W. 
Falck, W. J. Van der Graaff, J. G. 
Van Angelbeech, under whom Co- 
lombo and the entire possessions of 
the Dutch were delivered over to the 
British. 

Under the Dutch, their own mode 
of worship was introduced into Cey- 
lon, and there were many professed 
converts among the Cingalese. This 
arose from a regulation of the Dutch, 
which prohibited any native from hold- 
ing an office, however humble, under 
their government, unless he professed 
to belong to their church. The Dutch 
encouraged agriculture to a great ex- 
tent, and introduced the cultivation of 
coffee, pepper, cardamons, and cinna- 
mon. It was under Governor Falck 
that the latter shrub was first culti- 
vated. The pearl-fisheries were also 
lucrative and productive, under their 
management; consequently it must 
have been a national loss of no trivial na- 
ture, when so profitable and promising 
a settlement was wrested from them 
by the British. 

We shall wind up our summary by 
glancing at the effect produced upon 
the native character by the line of 
conduct pursued by the Dutch, who 
acted as if they believed that their re- 
sponsibility as Christians and enlight- 
ened men, commenced and terminated 
by forcing nominal religion upon the 
natives—by making an external avowal 
of Christianity the only stepping-stone 
to patronage or employment under go- 
vernment; and they neglected no op- 
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portunity or means whereby wealth 
could be amassed. Their public po- 
licy and private enterprise began and 
ended with the same goal in view— 
namely, the acquirement of riches. 
Thus the English commenced their 
rule in Ceylon, having the impressions 
to eradicate which had been produced 
upon the minds of the Cingalese, 
through the sufferings they had ex- 
perienced under the military and reli- 
gious oppression of the Portuguese, 
and no less oppressive grasping and 
religious despotism of their Dutch 
successors. 

These fearful examples, set by pro- 
fessing Christians, have been too for- 
cibly stamped upon the feeble and 
fiexible characters of the natives; and 
European vices have thus become en- 
grafted upon the effeminate, pusillani- 
mous dispositions of the Cingalese 
who inhabit the lowland and maritime 
districts, thus forming a character of 
the most despicable description. 

We subjoin the following extract 
from “ Philalethe’s History of Cey- 
lon,” in support of our previously-ex- 
pressed views and sentiments :— 


‘The Portuguese were under the in- 
fluence of a sentiment of bigotry, which, 
when it becomes a predominant feeling 
in the human heart, equally disregards 
the suggestions of caution, admonitions 
of prudence, and the higher considera- 
tions of humanity. It is a blind impulse, 
and it has all the effect of blindness, both 
visual and mental; in the strange devia- 
tions which it causes from the straight 
path of virtue and truth, and conse- 
quently of the best policy, and most 
stable interest. The Dutch did not bend 
before the grim Moloch of religious bi- 
gotry ; but cent. per cent. was their faith, 
gold was their object, and Mammon was 
their god. But the idol of the Dutch is 
as unfavourable to the growth of the 
loftier virtues, and to all that tends to 
humanise the exercise of power, as that 
of the Portuguese. Avarice is a cold, 
calculating feeling, and where it totally 
pervades the bosom, absorbing the affec- 
tions, and concentrating the desires in 
a single object, it renders the heart as 
impenetrable as a stone to those moral 
considerations which are more particu- 
larly associated with a benevolent re- 
gard for the happiness of those who are 
placed in subjection to our will, or with- 
in the sphere of our influence. The in- 
sensate avarice of the Dutch proved as 
unfavourable to the happiness of the 

neople of Ceylon, as the enthusiastic 
igotry of the Portuguese.”’ 
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SONNETS, 
BY B. B. FELTUS, 


I.—BOYHOOD. 


Behold that wild, impetuous, wayward boy, 
Bound o’er the play-ground with a lusty shout, 
In antic leap-frog foremost of the rout 
Of Merry-Andrews. But the boisterous joy 
Sinks into silence soon where Science coy 
Sits veil’d: he at her feet. His soul looks out 
Less brightly now, less stirr’d from things without, 
And bearing trace of some severe employ. 
Yet oft he starts, as visions wondrous fair 
Flit by, a gorgeous train, scene after seene— 
Fiery Ambition —Fame, a cherub rare, 
Blowing his trump—Hope, crown’d with chaplet green, 
Whose falling leaves quick-coming blooms repair— 
And Beauty, Nature’s first unsullied queen. 


Il.—YOUTH. 


*¢Oh, glorious world, thy frowning heights all scaled, 
Youth, health, and fortune mine, what more remains 
But happiness, enhanced by pleasant pains, 


The price of pleasure—pleasure unentail’d 
On late repentance.” ‘Thus the stripling hail’d 
His entrance into life. As Fancy feigns, 
All sights are fair, all sounds transporting strains, 
And even the common air’s from joy exhal’d. 
Break not the spell—melt not, oh tender haze— 
Spread thy fine drapery o’er the early dawn. 
Oh, Fancy, follow where the enthusiast strays 
In raptured mood, from worldly eye withdrawn. 
Call up an image of the pastoral days, 
Some laughing Satyr romping with a Faun. 


Ill.-M ANHOOD. 


He hath been wounded. Ah, too cruel gashes 
Into the bosom’d home of young delights, 
Where Love's first hope lay dreaming days and nights, 
And would not be awak’d. The lightning flashes, 
The tempest rocks, the whitening billow dashes 
Its foam around. Nor wind nor wave aflrights. 
’Tis smiling Falsehood’s poisoned steel that smites, 
’Tis the fair cheat that crumbles into ashes. 
Vanish vain visions—beautiful deceits— 
Your reign is over ; never, never more, 
Will his heart nestle in those green retreats 
Where Poesy once taught her golden lore. 
A shadow falls on every thing he meets, 
And deeper lines his brow have furrow’d o’er. 





Sonnets. 
IV.—AGE. 


Nearer the goal, with measured step and slow, 

He wends alone along the beaten way : 

Long since hath Winter nipp’d the buds of May. 
His hand leans on a staff, his pulse beats low ; 
Can this be he, the boy that long ago 

Kept with his heart perpetual holiday ? 

Can this be he, whose dreams fram’d many a lay 
Of joys transcending aught the world can know ? 

Yet deem him not unblest, for from the past 
He hath been taught how vain and insecure 

The mortal things on which man’s eyes are cast. 
The charms of Fancy can no more allure ; 

On firm-set truth his soul is anchor’d fast, 
And breathes the air of heaven serene and pure. 


Vv. 


ON A PICTURE BY CARRACCI: “CHRIST RAISING THE WIDOW’S SON FROM THE DEAD.” 
LUKE, VII. 11, 


In that one face a whole religion’s taught, 
And character’d with matchless eloquence. 
Is she not living ?—is not every sense 
Before the eye in full revealment brought. 
Faith, hope, and love, these three, and joy o’er-wrought, 
Brightening the whole. Her being, one intense 
” Pere peption of a thing, whose evidence 
Shocks Nature—all her soul in this one thought. 
Ah, for a mind from whence could emanate 
A vision such as this, who dare prescribe 
A limit, or pronounce a darker fate, 
Than it itself could image, or imbibe 
From dreams ?—such dreams as can to history give 
A charméd life, a soul that makes it live. 


vi. 


“ Young hearts which languished for some sunny isle, 
Where summer years and summer women smile.”—ISLAND, 


Would that in some green islet of the sea 
I with my books were lodged ; far, far away, 
Some sunny isle where, in an elder day, 
Dwelt Venus and her doves. With one fair she, 
And menials to attend us, two or three; 
Lest the lone spirit on itself might prey, 
And from its self-contentment go astray, 
Pining, love-sick of Love’s own phantasy. 
Ah, witless they who brawl for civil rights, 
While round their hearts a thousand chains are worn, 
Endured because they think the world requites 
For care, and nature’s tendencies uptorn, 
Or tortured into secrecy which blights 
A heart too oft proved faithless and forsworn. 
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OUR JURY SYSTEM, 


No greater misfortune could well be- 
fal a country than a distrust in the 
administration of justice, or a doubt 
as to the efficiency of the institutions 
by which it is dispensed ; and it is not 
among the least of the evils which 
have been occasioned by the revolu- 
tionary faction in this country, that 
in the legal proceedings which became 
necessary for their suppression, the 
efficiency of our jury system came to 
be questioned. When Mr. Smith 
O’Brien was put on his trial, in March 
last, for seditious speeches, ten of his 
jurors were for conviction ; two, how- 
ever, refused to concur in a verdict of 
guilty, and the jury, after being locked 
up for a night, were discharged with- 
out agreeing to averdict, Again, the 
day following, Mr. Meagher was put 
on his trial, and with precisely a simi- 
lar result—two of his jurors refused 
to agree with the other ten, and, as in 
the preceding case, they were impri- 
soned for a night, and discharged the 
following morning. Messrs. O’Brien 
and Meagher stood out on their recog- 
nizances, and the entire proceedings 
went for nothing. The event was 
hailed as a triumph by the rebellious 
and the disaffected, and the clubs of 
Dublin marched in procession to cele- 
brate their victory. Loyal and good 
men, however, began to fear that our 
system of trial by jury was unequal to 
the difficulty to be encountered: of 
the treasonable character of the 
speeches which were indicted, they 
could not possibly entertain a doubt ; 
and men naturally felt that it was 
a monstrous thing that the per- 
verseness of a small minority of a jury 
should thus frustrate the ends of jus- 
tice, and give a triumph to sedition. 
In this country, as well as in England, 
an opinion began to prevail that Irish 
juries were not to be depended on; 
and while some scrupled not to avow 
that political offenders should either be 
tried by military tribunals, or in some 
county in England, very many were 
of opinion that the Scotch system was a 
preferable one to ours, and that the 
verdict of a majority of the jury ought 
to be received. Again, some short 
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time afterwards, Mr. Mitchel was tried, 
and in his case the jury were unani- 
mous, and he was convicted. But 
forthwith a cry arose that his convic- 
tion was obtained by a packed jury 
and a perjured sheriff, and the right of 
challenge, as it was exercised by the 
crown, was denounced as arbitrary 
and unconstitutional ; and so it conti- 
nued through all the succeeding trials, 
almost without an exception — men 
founded their expectation of the pri- 
soner’s fate, not on the merits of his 
case, but on the composition of his 
jury—the Liberals avowing, and the 
Conservatives well knowing, that with 
one man on the jury to sympathise 
with the prisoner, there should never 
be a conviction ; and it was obvious to 
every one, that in the conduct of the 
trials, the great, the anxious, and, 
must we add it, the decisive struggle, 
was in the selection of the jury. This 
was less so at Clonmel ; for the consti- 
tution of the panel, the superior class 
from which the jurors were taken, left 
little or no ground for expectation that 
any partisan of rebellion could possibly 
find his way into the jury-box ; but it 
prevailed universally in those trials 
which were had in Dublin. 

That such a state of things is a se- 
rious reproach to our jury system, it is 
impossible to deny—equally impossible 
is it to conceal from ourselves, that the 
offence is a most fearful one in those 
jurors who allow their private feelings, 
or political bias, to control them in 
the discharge of their sworn duty. 
But let no man say that it is a re- 
proach to which Irish juries are 
alone exposed, or that it is restricted 
to juries at all, and has not ex- 
tended to the highest assembly in the 
country. Who can forget the elec- 
tion committees in the House of 
Commons? Were those tribunals not 
controlled, and avowedly so, by politi- 
cal bias? We take the judgment 
which was formed of them by the as- 
sembly from which they were selected, 
and we appeal to the cheers of triumph 
which echoed within the walls of St. 
Stephen’s as the names of the several 
members of the committee were an- 
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nounced, all parties feeling confident 
that the decision must be in accord- 
ance with the political sentiments of 
the majority. Let it, moreover, be 
borne in mind, that political trials, es- 
pecially those for sedition, are cases 
precisely of that nature in which it is 
most easy for a juryman to beguile 
himself into the exercise of a discre- 
tion beyond that to which he is limited 
by his oath. He may persuade him- 
self that the intentions of the party 
were for the public good—at any rate, 
that they were meant for the best; 
or that, even if criminal, very lit- 
tle practical evil had, in point of fact, 
resulted from them. In some such way, 
we say, it may be possible for a juror, 
whose political bias is strongly with 
the prisoner, to deceive himself into a 
violation of his oath. 

But shall Irish jurors be condemned, 
and justly we admit it, for this dere- 
liction of duty ; and shall English 
juries be justified, or at least ex- 
tenuated, for conduct which is not 
a whit less flagrant? What has 
mainly contributed, of late years, 
to produce the mitigation in our 
penal code?" Simply the failure of 
justice, occasioned by English juries 
refusing, though on their oaths, to 
convict of the crime, because they did 
not approve of the severity of the pun- 
ishment. Alderman Harmer, in his 
evidence before the Commissioners of 
Criminal Law, thus speaks on this 
subject :— 


“©The instances are innumerable, 
within my own observation, of jurymen 
giving verdicts in capital cases in favour 
of the prisoner, directly contrary to the 
evidence. I have seen acquittals in for- 
gery, where the verdict has excited the 
astonishment of every one in court, be- 
cause the guilt appeared unequivocal, 
and the acquittal could only be attri- 
buted to a strong feeling of sympathy 
and humanity in the jury to save a fel- 
low-creature from death, It has fre- 
quently happened with myself, in my 
communications with old, professed 
thieves, that they have expressed a wish 
that they might be indicted capitally, 
because there was a greater chance of 
escape.” 


And again, the commissioners them- 
selves, in their report, say :— 


** We are able to state, from our own 
observation, that, in cases of rape, 
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juries, from apprehension of the fatal 
consequences of conviction, sometimes 
acquit on a charge of this nature, in the 
face of the most cogent proof of guilt.” 


But it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
this subject. ‘The fact would seem to 
be (much as it were to be desired that 
it were otherwise), that both in Eng- 
land and Ireland the juror’s conscience 
is coerced, not so much by the obliga- 
tion of the oath itself, as by the opinion 
of society, which condemns its viola- 
tion, and that the weight of this pub- 
lic censure, and consequently the sanc- 
tion under which the juror acts, is 
much diminished, if not wholly re- 
moved, when the oath is neglected, in 
order to promote some of the objects 
of which society approves. And it is 
so universally. How often did Messrs. 
Smith O’Brien and Meagher take the 
oath of allegiance ? 

We confess that, if the subject of 
our jury system had not been opened 
by recent occurrences, it is one which 
we would have been most reluctant to 
enter on. The difficulties of the sub- 
ject are excessive—many of them it 
would be impossible, within the limits 
to which we are circumscribed, to 
convey to the general reader. Nei- 
ther would we willingly lend ourselves 
to the pernicious habit of testing every 
venerated institution of the country by 
abstract reasoning on its operations. 
We believe that in all such institutions 
which have pervaded the whole spirit 
of the nation, which have moulded and 
fashioned the mind and manners of the 
country, there are latent benefits which 
it is impossible to discover—benefits 
arising from being thus adapted to the 
people, interwoven with their habits, 
and supporting their other kindred in- 
stitutions, and that all these can be 
best protected by the prejudices which 
have grown up along with them, and 
should never be needlessly stripped of 
this cloak of prejudice, and trusted to 
the defence of mere reason: the 
practical benefits which may suggest 
themselves to each man, may appear 
inconsiderable ; many of them, as we 
have said, being latent ; and there must 
often seem to be serious defects which 
he nay want industry and opportunity 
to investigate. But the political trials 
of this year have, as we have said, 
drawn considerable attention to our 
present mode of trial by jury, and has, 
we apprehend, tended, in some respect, 
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to an exaggerated notion of its occa- 
sional, perhaps its unavoidable defects. 
We are here, then, set upon the de- 
fensive ; and it is not upon us that 
the reproach can be cast of shaking the 
authority of our most valued institu- 
tion by needless discussion. 

Now, one peculiarity in our jury- 
system, which has been very seriously 
questioned, is the necessity that the 
jury shall be unanimous in their ver- 
dict. It is contended, and certainly 
not without some reason, in opposi- 
tion to the present system, that 
it must ever be a most difficult thing 
to get twelve men who will agree in 
drawing the same inference from the 
same facts, if these factsbe at all com- 
plicated in their nature; that let them 
be ever so sincere in their desire to 
agree in their verdict, that this diffi- 
culty will obstruct them; that some 
of them must yield in opinion in defe- 
rence to that of the others, and then, 
that it substantially ceases to be the 
unanimous verdict of the whole jury. 
And, it is further said, they will fre- 
quently not be sincere in their desire 
to agree ; one or two self-willed, per- 
verse men, will be on the jury, who, if 
they fail in leading the others, will, 
from doggedness, or obstinacy, hold 
out against the majority, and forth- 
with that a struggle ensues, not be- 
tween the strength of the reasoning, 
but the strength of the constitutions 
of the two parties. Many of our 
readers, no doubt, saw a report of the 
verdict of a jury in the Isle of Man, 
about two months ago. Two of the 
jurors had been for finding the prisoner 
guilty of murder, the rest were for find- 
ing him guilty of manslaughter. They 
had been shut up for three nights, and 
were without food for twenty-four 
hours, when the minority, inexhaustion, 
gave in, and handed down the follow- 
ing verdict :—* The jury concur in 
indicting the prisoner for man- 
slaughter ; but this unanimity has 
been obtained from the painful gnaw- 
ings of hunger, and not from the con- 
viction in the minds of all the jurors, 
that it is in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of law, as laid down by the 
deemster.” This is a case of the 
minority having succumbed to the 
majority; instances of the converseare, 
of course, less frequent, but they still 
do sometimes occur. When Lord 
Eldon was at the bar, he was, on one 


occasion, counsel for the plaintiff, in a 
case of seduction—the story is toldin 
“ Twiss’ Life of Eldon”—the case 
was by no means an aggravated one, 
and the defendant was of rather an 
humble condition of life, being merely 
the son of a farmer. Every one in 
court was, consequently, astonished 
when a verdict for £800 damages was 
announced; but the manner in which 
so large a sum was procured was, 
shortly afterwards explained, by one of 
the jurors telling Lord Eldon (then 
Mr. Scott) that he had a bottle of rum 
in the jury-room, on which he told the 
other eleven jurors, who were all op- 
posed to him, that he would subsist, 
so long as a drop of it remained, and 
that he never would consent to a ver- 
dict, unless they concurred with him, 
and “ Lawyer Scott’slaw” against their 
own convictions, and “the judge’s 
law ;” and that the others, seeing him 
resolute in his determination, and 
likely to carry it out, after some hours 
they all yielded to him, and found a 
verdict for an amount which every 
one of them believed to be exorbitant. 
And it is further urged, in opposition 
to the present system, that not only is 
justice thus frustrated by disagreement, 
or perverted by coercion, but that trial 
by jury is brought into contempt, and 
verdicts deprived of all their moral 
weight, by the bickerings and accusa- 
tions to which individual jurors are 
exposed, who resist the opinions of 
their fellows, and prevent an agree- 
ment to a verdict. In ancient times, 
indeed, a practice prevailed of obtain- 
ing an unanimous verdict, by a process 
knownas that of “ afforcing the assize,” 
which consisted in adding others to 
thelarger part of the jury, until twelve 
were found to be unanimous, and 
fining the dissenting jurors ; but this 
practice has been abolished for cen- 
turies, and, since the reign of Edward 
ILL., the present practice, with all its 
inconveniences, has prevailed. The 
disadvantages of the present system 
were deemed to be so considerable, that 
it was thus condemned in the third 
report of the Commissioners of Com- 
mon Law, a report which is sanctioned 
by the names of some of the highest 
legal authorities in the kingdom :— 


‘¢ There seems to be no good reason,” 
say these commissioners, ‘ why, after a 
period of time suiticiently long for the 
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purposes of reasonable and ample dis- 
cussion, the jury should not be excused 
from the necessity of giving a verdict, 
or why the present principle of keeping 
them together until unanimity be pro- 
duced by a sort of duress of imprison- 
ment, should be retained; and the inte- 
rests of justice seem manifestly to require 
a change of the law upon this subject. 
We propose, therefore, that the jury 
shall not be kept in deliberation longer 
than twelve hours, unless, at the ex- 
piration of that period, they unanimously 
concur to require further time, which in 
that case shall be granted; and that, at 


the expiration of the twelve hours, if 


any nine of them concur in giving a ver- 
dict, such verdict shall be entered on 
record, and shall entitle the party in 
whose favour it is given to judgment ; 
and in failure of such concurrence, the 
cause shallbe aremanet. It should be 
observed, that the first part of the pro- 
vision is adopted from the statute of the 
55th Geo. III., for extending the trial by 
jury to civil causes in Scotland; and we 
are induced to add to it the provision 
with respect to the concurrence of nine 
jurors, in order to guard against impro- 
per conduct on the part of any individual 
among the jury who might be disposed, 
from corrupt or partial motives, to hold 
out against the opinion of his brethren, 
during a period so limited as that of 
twelve hours. 

* Joun PATTESON, 

** Henry H. STEPHEN, 

** J. B. Bosanquer. 

*“ E. H. ALDERSON.” 


Neither, we must admit, can it be 
urged by the upholders of the present 
system of unanimous verdicts, that it 
owes its origin to any consideration of 
its expediency. Like the origin of trial 
by jury itself, the original cause of this 
peculiarity of English juries is wrapt in 
considerable perplexity. The best au- 
thorities, those who refer the introduc- 
tion of the jury to the Norman con- 
querors, attribute this present usage to 
the reverence which was paid by the 
ancient Scandinavians to the number 
twelve—the necessity that this num- 
ber of persons at least should agree, in 
order to give the verdict its due weight, 
together with the circumstance, that 
it derived no increase of authority from 
the concurrence of any greater number 
combined, it is said, in fixing the number 
of jurors at twelve, and requiring them 
to be unanimous. On the whole, then, 
it will, we believe, be found impossible 
to deny that the present system did 
not owe its origin to any well-consi- 
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dered reasons of utility—that it is, in 
practice, attended with many, and these 
not inconsiderable disadvantages—and 
that it has been deliberately condemned 
by very high authority. 

We have felt it to be our duty to 
put this view of the case fully before 
our readers, because it is impossible to 
dispute its truth. Admitting, however, 
as we do, to the fullest extent, the 
force of the arguments and authorities 
which may be brought to bear against 
the present system, we do not hesi- 
tate to declare our firm conviction, 
that the necessity for unanimity is in- 
dispensable to the right administration 
of justice, and that upon it the efficacy 
of trial by jury mainly depends. We 
say, in the language of Lord Denman, 
* That all verdicts of juries ought to be 
unanimous.” 

It is impossible to render this, or 
any other human tribunal, perfect— 
this must be always borne in mind ; 
and, consequently, it is unreasonable to 
argue against a system, merely because 
abuses exist in it. We must consider 
whether it does not protect us from 
greater evils than it subjects us to; or 
whether the disadvantages of the op- 
posite system are not still greater and 
more numerous. While we have fal- 
lible materials to deal with, we will 
get no good unmixed with evil; and 
our duty and our policy plainly is, to 
select the system in which the greater 
good preponderates. Now one great 
evil to which all juries must naturally 
be prone, is the shunning of discus- 
sion. Every available precaution 
should be adopted to guard against 
this evil—everything which has a ten- 
dency to foster and encourage it should 
be most earnestly shunned. It is but 
by anxious, serious, and patient dis- 
cussion and investigation that truth 
can be arrived at, and life, character, 
and property preserved. But the 
class of men from whom juries are 
for the most part composed, are not 
habituated to this patient and labo- 
rious investigation which is frequently 
required of them in courts of justice, 
when the testimony of conflicting wit- 
nesses is to be examined, and the in- 
tricacies of a complex state of facts 
to be unravelled. They are, more- 
over, naturally anxious to return as 
soon as possible to their homes, or 
places of business. Suppose, then, the 
majority of the jury were to deter- 
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mine the verdict, what would be the 
natural result? Why this—the jury 
retire to their room, each juror with 
a decided bias one way or other, which 
he has formed in the progress of the 
trial ; unused to the labour of discus- 
sion and investigation, they will natu- 
rally shrink from it; anxious to re- 
turn to their several occupations, they 
wish to get rid of their duty, and to 
hand in their verdict as quickly as pos- 
sible. Is it to be supposed that they 
would stay there to discuss the matter 
with one or two dissentient jurors ? 
No; the process of arriving at their 
verdict would simply consist in count- 
ing the majority. Under the present 
system, the necesssity for unanimity 
forces discussion on them, no matter 
how averse they may naturally be to 
it. What security could there possibly 
be that such deliberation would take 
place, when there was no motive to 
induce it. It is unquestionably, even 
at present, a defect in the trial by 
jury—perhaps an unavoidable defect, 
or one that is more than counterba- 
lanced by its advantages, but a defect 
no less—that juries give their verdicts 
without being obliged to deliver the 
reasons on which they founded them. 
It is not so with the judgments of the 
judges. On any question that is deter- 
mined by the judicial bench, the learned 
judges uniformly accompany their judg- 
ments with the reasons on which they are 
based. This practice, besides settling 
the law, ensures attention on the part 
of the judges, and gives authority to 
their decision. It might be impossible 
to introduce this practice into juries ; 
but if we abolish the necessity for 
unanimity, and take the verdict of the 
majority, we shall send the jury into 
their room without the slightest gua- 
rantee that they will thoroughly i inves- 
tigate the issue which is left to them to 
try. The security for deliberation 
that we require from the bench, by 
requiring the reasons of their judg- 
ments, we dispense with, or we can- 
not attain, in the jury-box; and we 
would abolish the only substitute which 
is left us, if, as we have already said, 
we sent the jury into their room, 
merely to count their majority, and 
hand down their issue-paper. And 


let it not be forgotten that if there be, 


sometimes perverse or partisan jurors, 
who defeat Justice by resisting the 
opinion of their fellows, that, on the 
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the other hand, an intelligent, resolute, 
conscientious juror may frequently be 
in the right, although not supported 
by the majority of the jury at first, 
until his views are opened to them, 
and his reasons discussed, 

But not only is the system of receiv- 
ing a verdict of a majority bad in its 
results, but it is most unjust and re- 
prehensible in its very principle. In 
Scotland the jury consist of fifteen, and 
a majority convict. Now, what is 
the consequence of this system? — 
what is the plain avowal made by this 
constitution of the jury? Why this, 
that a prisoner may be convicted and 
executed, although seven honest and 
intelligent jurors, on their oaths, be- 
lieve him to be innocent. We have 
spoken with Scotchmen on this sub- 
ject, and we have been met with the 
reply, that, in point of fact, such a 
thing never occurs—that in such a 
case the matter would be remitted to 
the secretary of state, and, by the fa- 
vour of the crown, the prisoner’s sen- 
tence would be commuted. Still, how- 
ever, he would have been found guilty, 
and would undergo a commuted pe- 
nalty, though seven of his jury bes 
lieved that he never committed the 
offence for which he was indicted. 
We confess that this is most repugnant 
to all our notions of the administration 
of justice, trained up as we have been 
in the lesson, that in the prisoner's con- 
viction there must be no doubt—that 
if any reasonable construction of the 
evidence is found consistent with the 
supposition of his innocence, he is en- 
titled to his acquittal. Moreover, this 
necessity for appeal is the very strong- 
est argument against the system ; it 
points out one defect, that which makes 
the appeal necessary, and generates 
many others. First, the prisoner’s case 
is brought, by way of appeal, before the 
secretary of state, where it is virtu- 
ally reheard behind the prisoner’s 
back, without any one to represent him, 
without any security whatsoever that 
it receives a careful investigation. 
The executive is forced to undertake 
the judicial functions —a most un- 
seemly combination. The prisoner 
is not tried by his peers, but by 
the ministers of the crown, who are 
virtually constituted into a secret 
court of appeal and revision, in all 

dissenting juries; and, to 
crown the suppose this 


cases of 


absurdity, 
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practice introduced into political trials, 
and that we had, for example, Lord 
Clarendon and the privy council sitting 
in review of the verdicts which were 
pronounced by ten jurors against two, 
in the cases of Messrs. O’Brien and 
Meagher, last March, the very prose- 
cutors themselves determining on the 
propriety of the verdict. In the 
next place, the very consciousness 
that there did exist such a mode 
of revision would make juries less 
careful in investigating the case — 
their responsibility, and, consequently, 
their anxiety to do right, would be so 
much diminished ; for they would feel 
that if they erred, there was an oppor- 
tunity fora review of their decision. 
And thirdly, these appeals to the execu- 
tive must materially interfere with that 
certainty of punishment following on 
conviction, and following promptly, 
which is the great requisite to the sup- 
pression of crime ; public indignation 
would have subsided against the cri- 
minal long before his crime would have 
been finally adjudicated on; very pos- 
sibly indignation would have been con- 
verted into pity, or into that maudlin 
sentimentality which is so frequently 
indulged in ; by long contemplation of 
the prisoner’s fate, men would forget 
his guilt and his victims, and all sense 
of right and wrong would be greatly 
perverted. The executive under such 
circumstances would never have the 
support of public opinion in carrying 
out the extreme sentence, or even a 
severe one. 

There is yet another argument in 
favour of juries being unanimous, 
which we find in a speech of M. 
Arago, member of the late provisional 
government of France, and who, what- 
ever may be our opinion of him as a 
statesman, certainly stands in the first 
rank as a man of science—the point of 
view in which we are now to regard 
him. 

In 1835, a bill was proposed and 
adopted in France, for enabling juries 
to convict by a simple majority, in- 
stead of a majority of eight to four. 
M. Arago spoke against the bill, and 
the object of his speech was to prove, 
by mathematical inference, that the 

robabilities of a verdict being just, 

increased as the majority of the jury 
was larger, and that it became in- 
finitely greater when they were una- 
nimous. We quote from the Annual 
Register for 1845. He says— 
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“Tf a verdict is resolved on by ten 
men out of twelve, there is a greater 
probability that it will be a just verdict 
than if it had been pronounced by seven 
to twelve. The degree of certainty of 
a judgment is in direct proportion to 
the number of judges who have delivered 
it. If you take the hypothesis that the 
verdict of a jury be decided by a ma- 
jority of seven against five, as this bill 
proposes, you will find the result of 
your calculation to be a fearful one— 
the chances of error, in such a case, are 
in the proportion of one to four. I can- 
not go through all the calculations be- 
fore you, but I assure you they were 
formed in the most conscientious man- 
ner, on mathematical principles, and 
they are supported by the authority of 
Condorcet, Condillac, Laplace, and all 
who are versed in the science of calcu- 
lating probabilities. But let us admit 
that the jury’s error may be as often 
in favour of the prisoner as against 
him, so that instead of the proportion of 
one to four, let us suppose that the 
probability of error to his prejudice, if 
the absolute majority be seven against 
five, is one to eight, or even one to ten. 
We shall then have it rigorously and 
mathematically demonstrated, that 
among the men led to execution, there 
is one in ten who is innocent. Accord- 
ing to the present system, by which the 


_ verdict of a jury may be formed by a 


majority of eight to four, the proba- 
bility of error is only as one to eight ; 
and as the error may be as much in 
favour of the accused as against him, 
let us suppose the proportion to be one 
in sixteen. Even with the English sys- 
tem of unanimity, error may occur, but 
in that case the chances of error are 
infinitely smaller, for they are as one to 
eight thousand. I shall look with hope 
for the day when that unanimity shall 
be imperatively required by the laws of 
my country.” 


It is altogether idle to say that men 
will not be brought to agree on a sub- 
ject where they have neither bias nor 
partialities to deceive them, when the 
necessity for investigation and discus- 
sion is forced onthem. We remember 
having seen a case of bigamy tried in 
Dublin by Mr. Justice Ball. The jury 
retired in the afternoon, and towards 
evening announced that there was no 
probability of their agreeing. The 
learned judge requested that they 
would consider the subject further, and 

“they withdrew. Late in the evening 
they were again sent for, and they 
told the judge that so entirely had they 
given up all hopes of agreeing, that 
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they had ceased to discuss the subject, 
and were amusing themselves with 
other topics of conversation. The 
learned judge reminded them that it 
was their solemn duty, so long as they 
were together, to discuss the subject of 
the issue which they were sworn to 
try, and to introduce no other topics 
whatever into the jury-room, and they 
were then locked up for the night. 
In the morning they again announced 
that they had not agreed, in the full 
expectation of being discharged ; but 
the learned judge once more bid them 
not to despair of coming to an agree- 
ment—he told them that he had fre- 
quently known juries to agree, after 
having absolutely abandoned every 
hope of doing so, and once more 
begged of them to retire to their 
room. They did so, and at two 
o’clock in the day agreed to their ver- 
dict of “ Not Guilty”—resting their 
verdict upon a view of the case, which 
entirely satisfied every one who heard 
it; and we never heard it hinted that 
such verdict was not the conscientious 
conviction of every man in the jury- 
box. 

We grant it to be an absurd and 
monstrous custom—a mere sense- 
less relic of barbarism—to keep the 
jury, while thus in deliberation, 
without any reasonable degree of 
refreshment. It originated in a 
desire to keep the jury free from 
intemperance. Spelman tells us that 
the Council of Nice ordained that 
« Judices non nisi jejuni leges et judi- 
cia decernant ;” that Charlemagne or- 
dained ‘let judices jejuni causas au- 
diant et discernant ;” “and from these 
ancient rites of the church and em- 
pire,” he says, “is our law derived, 
which prohibiteth our jurors being ju- 
dices de facto, to have meat, drink, 
fire, or candle-light, till they be agreed 
of their verdict." There can surely 
be no reason for continuing this absurd 
usage at the present day; it ought 
certainly to be in the power of the 
judge, as well to order the jury re- 
freshment, after they have retired to 
consider their verdict, as he does all 
through the trial, in cases where they 
are not allowed to separate. Beyond 
doubt he ought to have a discretion in 
the matter, so as to guard against the 


indulgence being abused, as he has’ 


now a discretion as to the time which 
he may keep the jury before they are 
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discharged. But this practice of keep- 
ing the jury without food is wholly 
distinct from that of requiring them 
to be unanimous in their verdict ; the 
one may be altered, and we conceive 
it should be; and we may yet retain 
all the security for a careful investiga- 
tion, for a just judgment, and for an 
administration of justice at once mer- 
ciful and efficient, which is provided 
for us by the other. 

Juries, however, under no system will 
be exempt from error, and there is, we 
confess, a great anomaly in our law, 
which if it be possible we would gladly 
see removed. It must strike every 
one as being a monstrous thing, that 
in any civil case, no matter how small 
may be the amount in dispute, either 
party may move for a new trial, not 
only on questions of law reserved, 
but on matters of fact ; on the grounds 
of the preceding verdict having been 
contrary to evidence, or because of 
fresh testimony having been subse- 
quently discovered, or for any other 
sufficient reason; and yet that in a 
criminal case, where life and liberty 
are at stake, the prisoner shall have 
no such privilege allowed him. We. 
have said that we would most gladly 
see this changed, if it be possible; for 
although we know that several of our 
judges would most gladly see the al- 
teration made, yet we are also aware 
that strong reasons and high authority 
may be urged against it. Lord Camp- 
bell, on a recent occasion, in the House 
of Lords, when introducing the bill 
which has given the judges power, in 
criminal cases, to have questions of 
law placed on the record, in order to 
bring them before the court of appeal, 
declared that he was not prepared to 
propose that there should be a new 
trial on the facts in all criminal cases ; 
that he knew of no machinery by 
which that system could be established, 
and that it would be productive of that 
delay in the infliction of punishment, 
which, as we have already observed, 
must be a most serious evil. We can- 
not dispute the force of this argument, 
yet we cannot but feel that the present 
system subsists rather as a remnant of 
the oppression to which prisoners were 
formerly subjected, than as deriving its 
origin from any well-considered princi- 
ple of expediency. Formerly prisoners 
indicted for felony were not allowed 
to produce any witnesses—then they 
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were allowed witnesses, but were not 
permitted to examine them on oath. 
In the reign of Queen Anne, they ob- 
tained this indulgence, but were still 
debarred the advantage of having 
counsel to speak for them ; and it was 
not until the reign of William the 
Fourth that they obtained this privi. 
lege ; and they still are precluded from 
having a new trial. And yet, every one 
who has attended at courts of justice 
must have occasionally heard verdicts 
of conviction pronounced which dissa- 
tisfied him—very much oftener, we 
would say, than M. Arago’s calcula- 
tion would lead us to expect. If the 
verdict is startlingly opposed to the 
evidence, the judge will recommend a 
pardon, which is granted, as of course. 
Baron Lefroy, in a case of rape, where 
it was clear upon the evidence that 
the woman consented, recommended 
the prisoner for a pardon, and he was 
at large in the town before the assizes 
were over. This course imposes a 
most unfair amount of responsibility 
on the judge, and it invests him with 
a control over the verdict which it is 
in every way most injudicious that he 
should ‘fr equently exercise. But it 
may too often occur that the verdict 


will be unjust, and one which might 
be rectified on a new trial, although 
not apparently at variance with the evi- 
dence so as to warrant theinterposition 


of the judge. For example, two men 
were indicted before Mr. Justice Jack- 
son, at Limerick, for stealing a gun; 
they were both convicted, but one of 
them only was guilty, and he had ac- 
knowledged his guilt to his counsel. 
After the trial, his counsel obtained 
his leave to show his brief to the 
learned judge, and the evidence fell in 
so entirely with the prisoner’s repre- 
sentation of the case, with the assump- 
tion of the guilt of one and of the in- 
nocence of the other, that the learned 
judge recommended the man, whom 
he could not now doubt to be inno- 
cent, for a pardon, which was of course 
granted, and he was discharged. Yet 
here, but for the confession of guilt 
by his comrade, 
counsel and the consideration of the 
judge, he would have suffered the sen- 
tence which was pronounced upon 
him. The evidence of Sir Frederick 


Pollock, the present Chief Baron of 
Commissioners of 


England, before the 


Criminal Law in, 1845, is of so appal.- 
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and the exertion of 


'[Dee. 


ling a character, that we cannot but 
lay it before our readers. He says— 


**T will endeavour to give to the com- 
missioners some of the circumstances 
which occurred during the shrievalty of 
one of the sheriffs of London, Mr. 
Wilde, an attorney. He was elected 
upon the death of one of the sheriffs 
chosen in 1827. During the seven 
months he was in office, by his exer- 
tions, he saved several men from execu- 
tion—I think as many as seven, but I 
am certain as to five. I had frequent 
communication with him on those cases, 
as they proceeded. My impression is, 
that several of those cases were cases 
of perfect and entire innocence; and that 
the others were cases of innocence with 
respect to the capital part of the charge. 
Sir Robert Peel, then secretary of 
state, paid great attention to every re- 
commendation to mercy; and, having 
satisfied himself in each case that the 
prerogative of the crown ought to in- 
terfere, the lives of every one of the in- 
dividuals were spared. The result sa- 
tisfied me that the parties were, in se- 
veral instances, guiltless of any crime ; 
and in all were such as did not 
justify capital punishment. It has 
always, since this occurred, been im- 
pressed upon my mind as a very appal- 
ling fact, that in one year (nine months) 
so many persons were saved from public 
execution, for which, I believe, most, if 
not all of them, had been actually or- 
dered (six persons had been capitally 
convicted, and left for execution); and 
I am persuaded, that, unless the prac- 
tical difficulties be insuperable—which I 
do not apprehend would be the case— 
some legal constitutional mode ought to 
be adopted, by which errors and mistakes 
should be corrected in criminal trials, 
as well as they may now be in civil 


cases,” 


cases 


We would but weaken the authority 
of this powerful statement of the Chief 
Baron’s, by anything which we could 
attempt to add to it. Six innocent 
men ordered for execution within nine 
months. This in London—the centre 
of civilisation and intelligence — the 
very temple of trial by jury. And 
what is the dreadful suggestion this 
appalling fact must lead to, as to the 
numbers who may have been unjustly 
executed when no such exertions as 
Mr. Wilde’s were made. It is only 
astonishing that ona subject of such 
great—shall we say it ?—of such fear- 
ful importance, recommendations com- 
ing from such high authority, and sup- 
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ported by such evidence, should have 
been so long neglected. 

The only precaution which can now 
be taken against the evils which Sir F. 
Pollock thus illustrates, consists in the 
selection of efficient and intelligent 
jurors. ‘ The great objection,” says 
Lord Eldon, “ to trial by jury, appears 
to be founded on the fact, that people 
of low condition serve as jurors. No 
one,” he adds, “ can have gone a cir- 
cuit, without seeing twelve men upon 
a jury, who, if they did not implicitly 
follow the directions of the judge, 
would be quite incompetent to form an 
opinion upon any case at all compli- 
cated in the facts that constitute it.” 
It is to guard against this evil, that 
the sheriff is entrusted with the enor- 
mous power with which he is invested 
—that of selecting from the legally- 
qualified jurors of his bailiwick such as 
he deems to be bond fide competent to 
discharge their duties efficiently—men 
probos et legales ; and it were greatly 
to be desired that the jurors who are 
returned to try the most important in- 
terests which men can deal with—the 
lives and liberties of their fellows— 
were not, as is too frequently the case, 
taken from the common jurors of the 
county, but that they were selected 
from the better class of which the re- 
cord and special panels are composed. 
But, notwithstanding every effort 
which may be made by the sheriff to 
render the tribunal a competent one, 
we cannot but fear that our jury sys- 
tem never will be perfect, until the 
privilege of applying for a new trial in 
criminal cases be conceded. We con- 
fess that we advocate this alteration in 
our law with considerable hesitation, 
because, notwithstanding the argu- 
ments and authorities by which it is 
recommended, we are aware of the 
difficulties by which it is surrounded, 
and the authority by which it is op- 
posed. We have felt it to be our duty 
to lay both these before our readers ; 
but for ourselves we never can allow 
that any considerations of general ex- 
pediency, even supposing that they 
exist, can be allowed to weigh against 
the maxims by which all jurisprudence 
should be directed—to do justice, and 
to love mercy. 

There is yet another subject con- 
nected with our jury system, to which 
the political trials of this year has 
drawn considerable attention, and 
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which it would be impossible to dis- 
miss the subject without briefly ad- 
verting to—we allude to the exercise 
of the right of challenge. This is the 
subject which, of all others, on every 
occasion of political trials in this 
country, calls forth the fiercest party 
animosity; and it must ever continue 
to do so whilst the great bulk of the 
legally - qualified jurors sympathise 
with sedition, for so long it is impera- 
tively necessary that it shall be exer- 
cised. We will not say that the ad- 
ministration of justice has been brought 
into contempt by the extent to which 
this right has been exercised by the 
crown, for we are convinced that if it 
were not so exercised, justice could 
never be administered in _ political 
cases at all—the very name would 
become a mockery, and the impannel- 
ling of jurors would be but a formal 
preliminary in the marshalling a 
triumph for the offenders. We can- 
not, however, at the same time, but 
admit that this is a most dangerous 
power, which nothing but an impe- 
rious necessity could justify the con- 
tinuance of; it is not only open to 
abuse, but it invites to it, and it can 
never be too rigorously watched ir its 
exercise by the controlling vigilance 
of public opinion. The state of the 
case is shortly this—both the prisoner 
and the crown are allowed as many 
challenges for cause as they can sup- 
port, and the prisoner is further al- 
lowed a limited number of challenges, 
without any cause assigned ; but our 
non-professional readers will be sur- 
prised to hear that the crown has 
legally no power whatever of chal- 
lenging without cause. It is expressly 
enacted, by a statute as old as the 
reign of Edward I., that those who 
sue for the crown must assign for 
their challenge a cause certain. A 
practice, however, grew up, of not re- 
quiring the law-officers of the crown 
to assign the grounds of their chal- 
lenge to the polls until the whole panel 
has been gone through, and therefore 
it is that the juror is only ordered to 
* stand by” on the part of the crown, 
but that he is “challenged” by the 
prisoner. If the crown order the 
whole of the panel, one after the other, 
to * stand by,” without having selected 
their jury, then it is, and not until 
then, that they are asked to assign 
their cause of challenge ; so that it is 
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perfectly plain that the whole spirit of 
the act is violated by this construction 
of it, for this practice has, in point of 
fact, given to the crown as many 
peremptory challenges as there are 
names on the panel, less only by 
twelve. This practice, which for cen- 
turies depended on a mere rule of con- 
struction, arbitrarily adopted from 
an undue deference to the authority 
and influence of the crown, has, how- 
ever, been legalised in Ireland, by an 
act passed in the reign of George IV. 
Now, it is impossible not to see the 
enormous power which is thus vested 
in the government. It is impossible 
to deny that the practical effect of this 
system is not only to give a power of 
rejection, but a power of selection ; it 
enables the government not merely to 
lay aside the disaffected—as it is most 
fit they should—but to select their 
own partisans, as it would be most 
arbitrary, unconstitutional, and tyran- 
nical of them to do. It never was 
intended to invest the government 
with such a fearful power as this, of 
naming their own jurors—the whole 
spirit of our laws is repugnant to it. 
Out of a panel of some hundred names, 
it is idle to say that the government 
could not select some twelve, who, 
from motives of interest, or bias, or 
prejudice, would find for the crown 
under any circumstances. In ordinary 
cases, no difficulty arises, because the 
crown, then merely representing the 
private prosecutor, can never have any 
undue desire to obtain a conviction, 
nor can it be suspected of it: but 
where the government itself is 
bond fide the prosecutor, when political 
offences are the subject of prosecution, 
when all the angry feelings of party 
are called forth—when conscience it- 
self sinks beneath the intensity of poli- 
tical excitement—then, indeed, arises 
the necessity for exercising this power, 
and the danger of abusing it; then 
must the law-officers of the crown 
carefully but resolutely reject every 
juror whom they conscientiously believe 
to co-operate or to sympathise with 
traitors; then must they, at the same 
time, most scrupulously guard against 
admitting any whose judgments are 
unduly biassed in favour of the crown. 
Their duty is a most arduous one: 
Looking to the oath which the juror 
takes, they must allow none to pass 
upon the trial, who they are not in 
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their consciences convinced will fulfil 
its obligations, namely, “ that they will 
well and truly try, and true deliver- 
ance make between our sovereign lady 
the Queen and the prisoner at the bar, 
and a true verdict give according 
to the evidence.” Most gladly, as we 
have already said, if it were possible, 
would we see this fearful amount of 
discretionary power taken from the 
crown, but it is impossible in a country 
where a great proportion of the jurors 
are leagued with the disaffected ; its 
exercise must be confided to the ho- 
nour, and justice, and right feeling of 
the law-officers of the crown, and to 
the control which is exercised by pub- 
lic opinion. Fortunately political trials 
are of rare occurrence: for, however 
fairly and necessarily this privilege 
may be used, it will surely be assailed 
by the partisans of the disaffected, and 
the prestige of absolute purity, of un- 
impassioned justice, which ought ever 
to invest the administration of the law— 
not only beyond reproach, but beyond 
suspicion, will be materialy diminished ; 
but there isno more possibility of apply- 
ing an abstract standard of perfection 
to the administration of the law, than 
to the principles of government—both 
must be adapted to the condition of the 
people ; and anxiously as we may hope 
for the time when this formidable 
power of challenge may with safety be 
abrogated or controlled, to abolish it 
now would be as ill suited to Ireland, 
in its present condition, as democracy 
would be to Egypt, or despotism to 
America. 

And as this power of challenge must 
be confided to the conscience of the 
law-officers of the crown, so is there 
another power committed to the jury, 
and entrusted to them solely on the 
faith that their conscience will control 
its exercise, that, namely, of their 
finding on the law of the {case. 
The maxim of law is, that the jury 
have to deal with the facts alone, and 
the judges with the law, as it is laid 
down by Lord Coke, “* Ad questionem 
facti respondent non judices, ad ques- 
tionem legis respondent nonjuratores.” 
Notwithstanding, almost every ques- 
tion which goes into the jury-box is a 
mixed question of law and fact, and 
it has been repeatedly contended, that, 
in criminal cases, where the pri- 
soner pleads generally “not guilty,” . 
everything, whether of law or fact, 
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which goes to constitute his guilt, is 
committed to the jury, and that 
there, is no legal or constitutional »b- 
ligation on them to take the law 
from the judge. Unquestionably the 
power is vested in the jury of judging 
both of the law and of the fact, and 
hence the right is inferred; it is ar- 
gued that this power never would have 
been entrusted to them, if it had not 
been intended that it should have 
been exercised, and that there is no 
means whatsoever provided by the 
constitution to guard against or to 
remedy its abuse. At the time when 
Messrs. O’Brien, and Meagher, and 
Mitchel were tried in Dublin, it was 
strongly urged by the liberal press, 
which circulated among the jurors of 
the city, that the law of the case was 
for them, and that they were under 
no obligation whatsoever to receive it 
from the judge; and we have heard 
Mr. Baron Pennefather censured for 
refusing the application of the jury on 
O’Dogherty’s trial, that they should 
have a copy of the act of parliament 
under which the prisoner was indicted, 
that learned judge telling them that 
the law was for the court, and that 
they were to receive it as laid down by 
him. In the debate on Fox’s libel 
bill, Lord Loughborough declared 
that **when the law and fact were 
blended, it was the undoubted right of 
the jury to decide ;” and the Master 
of the Rolls (afterwards Lord Alvan- 
ley) declared in the same debate, that 
“Juries had gone in opposition to the 
direction of the judges, and perhaps we 
were indebted to their conduct on such 
occasions for some of the most inesti- 
mable blessings we enjoyed.” It was 
however, in the progress of this same 
proceeding, that the doctrine received 
its most decisive condemnation. The 
judges were consulted on the subject 
by the House of Lords, and pronounc- 
ed this unanimous opinion :— 


** We conceive the law to be, that the 
judge is to declare to the jury what the 
law is, and that it is the duty of the 
jury, if they will find a general verdict 
upon the whole matter in issue, to com- 
pound that verdict of the fact, as it 
appears in evidence before them, and of 
the law as it is declared to them by the 
judge. The line marked out by the 
law, for the conduct of a jury giving a 
general verdict, has an universal appli- 
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cation to general issues in all cases, 
civil and criminal; for we cannot dis- 
tinguish between the office and authority 
of a jury, in civil and criminal cases, 
whatever difference there may be in their 
responsibility.” 


This authoritative declaration of the 
law of England ought to be conclu- 
sive on the subject, even if it were not 
supported by the plainest dictates of 
justice and common sense. Could a 
more monstrous proposition be main- 
tained, or one more at variance with 
the whole spirit of the English con- 
stitution, and the English nature, than 
that an uninformed, secret, uncon- 
trolled tribunal, is to take upon itself 
the office of administering the law, 
to adopt or reject at pleasure the 
enactments of the legislature, and to 
supersede the public exposition of 
that law as delivered by the learned 
judges, under the control of public 
censure, and liable to be made respon- 
sible to parliament and the sovereign. 
Their power of doing so only arises 
from the necessity of the case—right 
they have none. In almost every case, 
whether it be treason and sedition, or 
murder, manslaughter, or such like, 
considerations of law and fact are so 
intimately blended, that it is impossi- 
ble to separate them ; but the jury are 
bound by every moral obligation to 
take the law from its authorised ex- 
positor—the judge. In cases of diffi- 
culty, they can protect themselves by 
a special verdict, by finding the facts 
of the case specially, and submitting 
the law on such a state of facts to the 
consideration of the court, where it 
can be fully argued and investigated ; 
but in no case should they encroach 
upon a province for which they are 
avowedly incompetent, and which was 
never intended for them; then, in- 
deed, would trial by jury become a 
mockery and a snare. 

We have thus briefly adverted to 
some of the most prominent topics in 
connexion with our trial by jury. It 
is in vain to deny that it has many de- 
fects peculiar to itself, besides sharing 
in those to which all human tribunals 
are liable. In order to guard in some 
degree against these evils, we have ven- 
tured, notwithstanding the argument 
and authority which is opposed to us, 
to advocate for the accused the privi- 
lege of applying for (a new trial in cri- 
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minal cases. Subject to this sugges- 
tion, and bearing the circumstances of 
the country in mind, we are entirely 
convinced that the present system is 
that which is most efficient for the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

But it is impossible to contemplate 
the trial by jury without feeling con- 
vinced that its political disadvantages 
are inferior only to its judicial. On 
this we have no opportunity now to 
enter, nor is it immediately connected 
with our present purpose. But we 


may just close this article by observing 
that the juridical power of the people, 
through the medium of juries, has, more 
than any other institution, preserved 
the English Constitution—it identifies 
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every member of the community with 
the administration of the law, and na- 
turally attaches him to that law which 
he is called on to dispense, instead of 
setting him in hostility to the autho- 
rity to which he is bound to submit. 
It prevents the possibility of collision 
between the people and the legislature, 
for it imposes on the latter the neces- 
sity of passing such laws as are adapt- 
ed to the character and manners of the 
country, as such only will be vigor- 
ously enforced by the jury. It in- 
creases the intelligence and informa- 
tion of the people, and imbues them 
with a sense of right, a respect for 
property, for character, and for them- 
selves. 
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Nun, the, and the Cardinal, an His- 
torical Sketch of the Times of the 
Orleans Regency, 531. 


O’Connell, Life and Times of, 338. 

O'Daly, Carrol, Elleen a-Ruin, from 
the Irish, 543. 

Old Noah, Student Song from the Ger- 
man, by Percy Boyd, 61. 

Osburn, William, jun., Ancient Egypt. 
her Testimony to the Truth of the 
Bible, reviewed, 371. 

Our Jury System, 717. 

Our Portrait Gallery, No. XLIX., 
Dean Kirwan, 16; No. L., Lieut.- 
General Sir Charles James Napier, 
G.C.B., 546. 


Pape, The Bold Mariner, from the Ger- 
man, 15. 

Philellenist, the, Chap. I., A Midnight 
Adventure among the Ruins of My- 
cen, 501; Chap, II., The Voyage of 
the Philellenists to Smyrna, 507; 
Chap. ILL., The Englishman’s Journey 
to the Asiatic Mountains, 512; Chap. 
IV., The Earthquake and its Con- 
sequences, 625; Chap. V., The 
Amusements of the Pasha of Smyrna, 
630; Chap. VI., The Dumb Rayah 
and his Son, 637; Chap. VIL, The 
Siege of Messalonghi, 642. 

Picture, the, 354. 

Pim, Jonathan, The Condition and 
Prospects of Ireland, and the Evils 
arising from the Present Distribution 
of Landed Property, with Sugges- 
tions for their Remedy, reviewed, 
228, 

Poems, Poetry, and Poets, a few words 
on, 150. 

Poetry.—Ver Sacrum, from the German 
of Uhland, by William Lander, Esq., 
13; The Bold Mariner, from the 
German of Pape, by D. F. M‘Carthy, 
15; A Wreath of Student Songs, by 
Percy Boyd, Esq., M.R.I.A.; The 
Minstrel’s Return, 61; Old Noah, 
61; The Maiden from Afar, 62; 
German Hearts, 63: The Good 
Comrade, 64; The Bridge of the 
Bidassoa, 64; Durand, 65; The 
Trumpeter of Katzbach, 66; Sta- 
vooren, from the German, 104; 
Wreaths for the Non-Living, from 
the Norwegian, 106; The Devil and 
the Wind, from the Rheinsagen, 106; 
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The Death-Garland, from the Spa- 
nish, 107; The Santon and the 
Maiden, from the Dutch, 108; Fide- 
lity, from the French, 110; The 
Parricide, from the Swedish, 111; 
The Treble Death, from the Ser- 
vian, 112; The Knightlye Tale of 
Sir Guy of Normandye, by the late 
William Motherwell, 143; To the 
Religious Memory of W. A. Butler, 
by C. I. Black, 294; The Stranger’s 
Parting, from the Romaic, 294; The 
Picture, 354; I Love but Thee 
Alone, by William Forsyth, 388; 
Sonnets, by B. B. Feltus, 485; Son- 
nets, Homer-Milton, by the same, 
517; The Reaper’s Song, 530; An 
Ode of Hafiz, 539; The Kalender, 
from the Persian of Ssadi-Kidedeh, 
540; Mother and Son, from the Fri- 
sian of Handric Tzvelk, 541; Elleen 
a-Ruin, from the Irish of Carrol 
O'Daly, 543; Elegy on the Death of 
Sultan Suleimaun the Magnificent, 
from the Turkish of Lameeyah, 543 ; 
Horace, Book II, Ode 19, To Bac- 
chus, 578; The Sisters, 597; The 
Window, 648; The Double Pain, 
from the Spanish, 649; The Christ- 
mas of the Foreign Child, from the 
German of Frederich Riickert, 649; 
The Shade of the Leaves, from the 
Spanish, 651; The Blind Old Man, 
an Idyl, from the French of André 
Chenier, 652; The Sound of the 
Stream, from the Spanish, 657 ; 
Fatal Gifts, 658; Six Sonnets, by 
B. B. Feltus—Boyhood, Youth, Man- 
hood, Age, On a Picture by Caracci, 
and another, 715; Sonnet to the In- 
fant Son of an old Friend (T. D.), by 
W. R. H., 668. 

Possessions, Pythonic and Demoniac, in 
India and Judea, Part I., 262; Part 
IL., 421. 

Pritchard’s Researches into the Phy- 
sical History of Mankind, reviewed, 


vu. 


Random Records of a Rambler—I. A 
Ramble from the Harbour of Valetta 
to the Cemetery of Alexandria, 68 ; 
II. Stray Hints to a Tourist set down 
at Grand Cairo, 200. 

Reaper’s Song, the, 530. 

Repeal, The, of the Union in Brittany, 
190. 

Reviews.—Researches into the Physical 
History of Mankind, by Dr. Pritch- 
ard, 49; Natural History of the Hu- 
man Species, by Col. Hamilton Smith, 
49; Rose, Blanche, and Violet, by G. 
H. Lewes, Esq., 89; Sir Theodore 
Broughton, or Laurel Water, by G. 
P. R. James, Esq., 89; Town Lyrics 
and other Poems, by Charles Mackay, 

LL.D., 152; Lyries and Miscellaneous 
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Poems, by Frances Brown, 154; 
What has Religion to do with Poli- 
tics—the Question considered in Let- 
ters to his Son, by David R. Morier, 
182; The Gap of Barnesmore, a Tale 
of the Irish Highlands, and the Revo- 
lution of 1688, 219; The Condition 
and Prospects of Ireland, and the Evils 
arising from the present distribution 
of Landed Property, with Suggestions 
for a Remedy, by Jonathan Pim, 228 ; 
Harold, the last of the Saxon Kings, 
by the Author of Rienzi, &c., 276; 
The Life and Adventures of Oliver 
Goldsmith, by John Forster, Esq., 
315; Personal Recollections of the 
late Daniel O’Connell, M.P., by 
W. J. O'N. Daunt, 340; Digest of 
Evidence taken before her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
State of the Law and Practice in re- 
spect to the Occupation of Land in 
Ireland, Part IL., 356; The History 
of Egypt from the earliest Times till 
the Conquest by the Arabs, a.p. 640, 
by Samuel Sharpe, 371; Ancient 
Egypt, her Testimony to the Truth 
of the Bible, by William Osburn, jun., 
371; Egypt’s place in Universal His- 
tory, an Historical Investigation, in 
five Books, by Christian C. J. Bun- 
sen, translated from the German by 
Charles H. Cottrell, vol. 1, 371; 
Notes of a Two Years’ Residence in 
Italy, by Hamilton Geale, Esq., 405; 
Italy in the Nineteenth Century con- 
trasted with its past Condition, by 
James Whiteside, Esq., 405; Vanity 
Fair, by W. M. Thackeray, 444; His- 
tory of the Twentieth Century, &c., 
by Samuel Madden, D.D., 486; Me- 
moirs and Correspondence of Viscount 
Castlereagh, second Marquess of 
Londonderry, edited by his brother, 
Charles Vane, Marquess of London- 
derry, vols. 1 and 2, 563; Mill’s His- 
tory of British India, edited and now 
completed by Horace Hayman Wil- 
son, 607; The Life of Lord Clive, b 
the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 607; The 
Town, its Memorable Characters and 
Events, by Leigh Hunt, 669. 
Riickert, F., The Christmas of the Fo- 
reign Child, from the German, 649. 


Schiller, The Maiden from afar, from 
the German, by Percy Boyd, 62. 

Secret, the, in Words, 1. 

Shade, the, of the Leaves, from the 
Spanish, 651. 

Sharpe, Samuel, The History of Egypt 
from the earliest Times till the Con- 
quest by the Arabs, a.p. 640, review- 
ed, 371. 

Sisters, the, 597. 

Smith, Col. Hamilton, Natural History 

of the Human Species, reviewed, 49. 
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Sonnet to the Infant Son of an old 
Friend (T, D.), by W. RB. H., 668 
Sound, the, of the Leaves, from the 

Spanish, 657. 

Sounds and Echoes, 648. 

Spanish Stage, Scenes and Stories from 
the, by D. F. M‘Carthy, No. L., The 
Secret in Words, 1; No. IL., To love 
after death, 518. 

Ssadi-Kidedeh, The Kalender, from the 
Persian, 540. 

Stranger’s Parting, the, from the Ro- 
maic, 294, 


Tencin, Madame de, Account of, 531. 

Thackeray, W. M., Vanity Fair, re- 
viewed, 444. 

Trials, the, for High Treason, 599. 

Trumpeter, the, of Katzbach, Student 
Song, from the German, by Percy 
Boyd, 66. 
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Tzvelk, Handric, Mother and Son, from 
the Frisian, 541. 


Uhland, Ver Sacrum, from the German, 
by William Lander, 13; The Min- 
strel’s Return, by Percy Boyd, 61; 
The Good Comrade, by Percy Boyd, 
64, 


Vilakovich, The Treble Death, a Mol- 
davian Ballad, from the Servian, 112. 


Whiteside, James, Italy ia the Nine- 
teenth Century contrasted with its 
past Condition, reviewed, 405. 

Wilson, H. H., edition and continuation 
of Mill’s History of British India, re- 
viewed, 607. 

Window, the, 648. 
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